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PEEFAOE. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  hore  tlie  acknowledgment)! 
wnich  I  have  already  made  in  previous  editious  of  the  extent 
to  ■which  my  "English  Grammar"  in  its  present  form  is 
indebted  to  the  splendid  works  of  Matzner  and  Koch;  the  latter 
of  whom  has  traced  the  development  of  English  with  such 
care  and  fulness  that  later  systematic  grammars  courain  little 
of  consequence  on  this  subject  beyond  what  is  already  to  ba 
found  in  his  pages.  I  have  made  special  reference  to  his  work 
fi-om  time  to  time  by  way  of  reminding  the  reador  of  the  source 
of  the  information  given.  The  few  instances  in  which  I  have 
been  beholden  to  Dr.  Morris's  "Historical  Outlines  of  Euglish 
Accidence "  for  materials  not  ah-eady  contained  in  Koch's 
grammar  have  been  scrupulously  noticed.  In  the  pi'esent 
edition  the  Exercises  have  been  somewhat  modified  by  the 
excision  of  some  which  are  already  to  be  found  in  my  more 
elementary  works,  and  are  only  needed  by  bj ■dinners,  so  as  to 
make  room  for  some  additional  help  towards  the  tmderstandm<,' 
of  the  more  difficult  constructions. 

The  study  of  English  has  made  rapid  advances  of  lato  years, 
and  no  grammar,  intended  for  pupils  in  the  upper  classes  of 
schools  that  make  any  pretensions  to  teaching  of  a  high  charac- 
ter, can  be  deemed  satisfactory,  which  does  not  go  far  boyoml 
the  mere  statement  of  the  current  forms  and  idioms  of  our 
language.     My  aim  in  this  work  has  been  to  write  a  manap^o- 
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able  "  Historical  English  Grammar"  for  schools.  Accorclingly 
I  have  endeavoured  to  treat  the  development  of  modem 
English  out  of  the  older  forms  of  the  language  with  sufficient 
thoroughness  to  give  the  learner  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
way  in  which  English  has  come  to  be  what  it  is,  as  regards  its 
elements,  its  fonns,  and  its  constructions,  without  distracting 
his  attention  and  burdening  his  memory  with  details  which  are 
necessary  only  for  the  minute  study  of  particular  periods  or 
individual  authors.  Much  of  the  most  difficiilt  portion  of  what 
was  necessary  for  this  purpose  has  been  thrown  into  the  form 
of  notes  and  appendices,  the  study  of  which  may,  if  it  be 
deemed  desirable,  be  postponed  until  the  learner  has  mastered 
the  general  text.  The  latter  is  quite  within  the  comprehension 
of  a  pupil  of  ordinary  intelligence.  I  have  striven  to  set  down 
what  had  to  be  said  in  short  and  clear  sentences,  every 
expression  in  which  has  been  carefully  weighed  with  the  view 
of  securing  the  utmost  possible  accuracy,  and  leading  the  pupil 
to  think.  There  may  be  teachers  to  whom  this  last-named 
effort  is  unusual  and  unwelcome.  It  will  be  perfectly  easy  for 
such  to  find  books  called  "English  Gx^aminurs"  which  wDI 
exactly  suit  their  requirements.  It  will  be  found  that  in 
several  portions  of  the  Syntax  I  have  been  able,  by  following 
constructions  up  to  their  source,  to  introduce  important  sim- 
plifications, especially  with  regard  to  the  use  of  relatives,  and 
the  troublesome  little  words  as,  that,  and  than. 

In  one  or  two  paragraphs  the  phraseology  has  been  modified, 
with  the  view  of  bringing  out  still  more  clearly  the  cardinal 
distinction  between  the  indicative  aud  the  Bubjimctive  mood. 
(See  §§  193,  195,  468.)  This  distinction  is  carefully  and  philo- 
sophically developed  by  Matzner.*  It  is  substantially  that  of 
Becker  (who,  however,  makes  a  needless  separation  between 

'^  The  stndeut  who  depirea  to  examine  Matzner's  statenients  must  consult  the 
originsJ  text  of  his  works.  As  preseuted  in  a  recent  translation  his  viewa  «n 
totally  upJntoUjpible. 
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conjunctive  and  conditional),  and  is  expressed  clearly  enough  by 
the  best  Latin*  grammarians.  Thus  Madvig  (§  346)  lays  down 
that  "in  the  conjunctive  a  thing  ia  asserted  simply  as  an  idea 
conceived  in  the  mind,  so  that  the  speaker  does  not  at  the  same 
time  declare  it  as  actually  existing."  Dr.  Kennedy  {Puhlic 
School  Latin  Qrammar,  §  37)  says:  "The  indicative  mood 
declares  a  fact  or  condition  as  real  or  absolute.  The  conjunc- 
tive mood  states  a  fact  or  condition  as  conceived  or  contingent.'' 
So,  again,  Mr.  Eoby  {Latin  Orammar  ii.  p.  202)  says:  "The 
subjunctive  mood,  as  distinguished  from  the  indicative,  ex- 
presses an  action  or  event  as  thought  or  supposed,  rather  than 
as  done  or  narrated ;"  a  definition  which  would  be  improved 
by  leaving  out  the  words  "  or  supposed  "  and  "  or  narrated." 

In  discussing  grammatical  dL'tinitions,  many  writers  seem  to 
think  they  have  done  all  that  is  requisite  when  they  have 
explained  the  meaning  of  some  grammatical  term,  as  though 
the  usages  of  human  speech  had  been  devised  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  involved  in  certain  names.  The  grs,::iEaatical 
names  in  common  use  are  of  no  authority  whatever ;  they  are 
only  attempts,  and  usually  very  bungling  ones,  to  classify  and 
describe  the  forms  and  usages  of  language.  A  philosophical 
grammarian  uses  them  as  mere  conventional  names ;  he  gives  his 
own  account  of  that  which  they  are  used  to  stand  for.  A  good 
many  grammarians  tell  us  that  "  mood  means  the  manner  of  the 

*  Many  of  the  older  writers  on  Enfjlisli  grammar  made  a  grievovis  mistake  in 
trjiiig  to  dress  out  Enjjlish  constructions  in  a  Latin  garb,  being  misled  by  the 
notion  that  Latin  grammar  is  a  sort  of  universal  test  and  touchstone  in  all  gram- 
matical questions.  Some  modem  authors  make  an  equally  gross  mistake  of  an 
opposite  kind,  when  they  refuse  to  take  any  account  at  all  of  Latin  constructions, 
when  dealing  with  those  of  the  English  language.  In  spite  of  all  the  differences 
of  idiom  tliat  distinguish  the  two  languages,  there  are  numerous  cases  in  which 
yieir  constructions  involve  grammatical  principles  which  are  the  same  in  both. 
As  regards  particular  usages  there  are  considerable  differences  between  English 
and  Latin  in  the  use  of  the  moods,  but  the  fundamental  ideas  upon  which  the 
distinctions  of  mood  are  based  (like  those  uhich  relate  to  the  fimctions  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  of  numbers,  persons,  cases,  voices,  tenses,  &c.)  are  common  to 
both  languages. 
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action."  It  really  means  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  denotes  a 
certain  mental  uUUude  of  tltt  speaker,  with  relatiou  to  the  pre- 
dication that  ho  is  dealing  with.  (See  §§  195,  4GG.)  Subjunctive 
is  alto^^ethor  a  bad  and  misleading  term ;  for  the  indicative 
may  bo  used  as  freely  as  the  (so-called)  subjunctive  in  clauses 
which  are  subjoined  to  a  principal  clause,  and  tho  subjunctive  is 
often  used  in  clauses  which  are  not  subjoined  to  others.  Many 
writers,  however,* are  incapable  of  seeing  this.  They  confound 
a  subjunctive  fnood  with  a  conditional  sentence,  and  gravely  tell 
us  that  when  an  action  is  stated  conditionally  we  got  the  sub- 
junctive mood.  They  seem  to  suppose  that  the  subjunctive 
mood  is  the  natural  and  indispensable  mood  for  hypothesis  or 
condition.  One  recent  writer  actually  talks  of  "Indicative- 
Subjunctive  forms."  All  this  is  utterly  wrong.  V/hen  I  say 
"If  he  is  at  homo,  I  will  speak  to  him,"  the  first  sentence  ie 
conditional ;  but  the  verb  is  in  the  indicative  mood,  because  the 
condition  relates  to  an  actual  state  of  things,  independent  ol 
my  tliouijht  about  tho  matter.  If  I  say  "If  he  were  present,  1 
would  speak  to  him,"  we  again  get  a  conditional  sentence,  but 
the  verb  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  becaiise  "his  being 
{)re3ent "  is  something  that  I  only  thinlc  of.  But  an  indicative 
mood  does  not  cease  to  be  an  indicative  and  become  a  sub- 
junctive by  having  if  or  though  put  before  it  in  English ;  and 
only  very  ignorant  learners  imagine  that  si  must  always  be 
followed  by  the  subjunctive  in  Latin.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  subjunctive  mood  ia  more  commonly  found  in  conditional 
clauses  than  in  others,  but  that  is  the  natural  result  of  its 
peculiar  function.  It  is  not  an  invariable  phenomenon,  nor 
does  it  detei'mine  the  definition  of  the  Mood. 
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Thb  varioas  languages  fipoken  by  mankind  admit  of  beinp 
grouped  together  in  certain  great  families,  the  members  of  each 
of  which  have  certain  characteristics  and  elements  in  common,  by 
vrhich  they  are  di.btinirui.-hed  in  a  very  marked  mannrr  from  the 
members  of  olhor  families.  One  of  these  families  of  languages 
has  been  calk-d  the  Indo-Europ'  an,  or  Aryan  family.  It  includes 
the  Sans,  rit,  Persian,  Slavonian,  Latin,  Greek,  Keltic,  and  Teu- 
tonic lauiruages.  The  Teutonic  branch  of  this  family  is  divided 
into  two  principal  stocks,  the  Scandinavian  and  the  German; 
and  the  German  stock  is  again  8ubdi\"ided  into  High  German 
languages  (spoken  in  the  monntainous  districts  of  the  south  of 
Germany)  and  Low  German,  languages  (spoken  in  the  northern 
lowlands  of  Germany).  Engli-^^h  belongs  to  the  Low  German 
branch  ot'  tlje  Teutonic  stock,  and  is  akin  to  Fri.sian,  Dutch, 
Flemish,  Platt-Deutsch,  and  Moeso-Gothic. 

The  i'llia^iitants  of  Gaul  and  Britain,  when  those  countries  were 
invaded  by  the  Romans,  were  of  Keltic  race,  and  spoke  various 
dialects  of  the  Keltic  group  of  languages. 

Tlie  concjur-rtd  Gauls  adopted  the  Latin  language,  and  the 
Franks  and  Norraaus,  who  at  a  later  time  ostabli^<lled.  themselves 
in  the  conntry,  adopted  the  language  of  the  people  they  con- 
quered. Tiius  it  has  come  about  tiiat  French  is  for  the  most  part  a 
corrupted  form  of  Latin,  belonging  to  that  group  of  languages 
which  is  eddied  '  Romance.' 

The  K  Itic  inhabitants  of  Britaan  did  not  adopt  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, but  retained  their  own  Keltic  dialects.  One  of  these  is 
still  ppoken  by  the  Keltic  inliabitants  of  Wales. 

English  is  the  language  brought  into  England  by  the  Saxons 
and  Angles,  who  in  Wv-i  iiftli  century  conquered  and  disf.dssossed 
the  British  or  Keltic  inhabitants,  and  drove  the  remnants  of  them 
into  the  remote  mountainous  comers  of  the  island,  especially 
"Wales  and  Cornwall.  They  were  a  Teutonic  race,  coming  from  the 
lowland  region  in  the  north-western  part  of  Germany.  The  name 
Angle  appears  to  have  belonged  at  first  only  to  one  division  of 
thef>e  Teutonic  invaders ;  but  in  course  of  time,  though  long  before 
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tlie  Norinan  Coiiquc't,  it  was  extended  over  the  r&st,  and  th« 
entire  body  of  the  Teutonic  inliahifants  of  our  country  called 
themselves  and  thoir  languaure  English,*  and  their  country 
England  (Angle-land).  In  pppaking  of  "  themselves  they  also, 
\t  lea.*t  for  a  time,  employed  tlie  compound  term  Anglo-Saxon. 
English  thus  became  the  predominant  Lmguage  in  our  island 
from  the  Firth  of  Forthf  to  the  English  Channel,  and  lias  con- 
tinued so  for  more  than  thirteen  centuries.  During  this  time,  it 
has,  of  coui-se,  undergone  many  changes.  It  has  adopted  many 
new  words  from  other  languages,  and  its  forms  have  been  altered 
to  some  extent :  but  it  has  lasted  in  unbroken  continuity  from  its 
introduction  until  now. 

^Modern  English  is  only  a  somewhat  filtered  form  of  the  language 
which  was  brought  into  Ensland  by  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  and 
which  in  its  early  form,  before  the  changes  consequent  upon 
the  Norman  Conquest,  is  commonly  called  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
grammatical  framework  of  modem  English  is  still  purely  Anglo- 
Saxon. 

As  regards  its  fomi.  Ansrlo-Saxon  (or  old  English)  differed 
from  modern  Engii:?!!  in  this  respect,  that  it  had  !i  raucli  greater 
number  of  gramuiatical  inflections.  Thus  nouns  had  five  cases, 
and  there  were  different  declensions  (as  in  Latin) ;  adjectives  were 
declined,  and  had  tliree  genders ;  pronouns  had  more  forms,  and 
some  had  a  dual  number,  as  well  as  a  singular  and  plural;  the 
verbs  had  more  v:iriety  in  their  personal  terminations.  The 
greater  part  of  these  inflections  were  dropped  in  the  course  of  the 
three  centuries  following  the  Norinan  Conquest,  the  grammatical 
functions  of  several  of  them  b:'ing  now  served  hj  separate  words, 
such  as  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs.  This  chanire  is  what  is 
meant  when  it  is  said  that  Anglo-Saxon  (or  ancient  English)  was 
an  infl^ctiotial  language,  and  that  modem  English  is  an  analytical 
language. 

The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  words  that  have  been  incor- 
porated into  English,  and  are  now  part  and  pai-cel  of  the  lan- 
guage, may  be  di'Nndod  into  the  following  classes  : — 

1.  Words  of  Keltic  origin. — The  Anglo-Saxons  adopted  a  few 
Keltic  words  from  such  Britons  as  they  kept  among  them  as 
slaves  or  wives.     J^hese  words  consist  chiefly  of    geographical 

•  It  has  been  asserted  that  from  the  eailiest  times.  Saxons,  as  well  as  Ang-lcs, 
called  tliem^elves  '  Enn-lish,'  and  nothing  else.  This  is  at  variance  with  the 
fact  that  the  names  'West  Saxons,'  'South  Saxons,'  &e.,  were  vei-nacular, . 
and,  as  u  abundantly  evident  from  the  laws  and  ehaiters,  were  names  by  wliich 
the  several  divisions  of  tlie  Saxons  called  themselves.  The  Saxon  Chronicle, 
in  dealing  with  the  events  of  our  hi-itoi-y  up  to  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
discriminates  between  the  Anyles  and  Saxons,  and  notices  the  latter  according 
to  their  local  subdivisions.  It  would  have  been  quite  impos.-ible  that  Alfred 
should  style  himself  '  West  Seaxna  cyning,'  if  liia  subjects  never  called  them- 
selves anything  but '  EngUsh.' 

+  Lowland  Scotch  is  a  genuine  Anglian  dialect,  and  has  kept  closer  to 
tbe  Teutonic  type  than  modem  Engliiih 
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names,  snch  as  Avon,  Don,  Mendip,  Wight,  Kent,  Durham,  &c. ; 
and  words  relating  to  common  household  matters,  such  as  basket, 
clout,  gown,  buttoji,  darn,  oruel,  mattock,  mop,  ritg,  wire,  &c. 
These  are  still  in  common  use.  Others  are  provincial  words,  or 
are  found  only  in  the  older  literature,  and  are  now  obsolete. 

2.  JVords  of  Scandinavian  origin. — Men  of  Scandinavian  race 
(Picts,  Norsemen,  and  Danes)  made  repeated  incursions  into  this 
island  during  several  centiiries,  and  established  themselves  along 
the  eastern  coast.  In  consequence  of  this  a  good  many  Scandi- 
navian words  made  their  way  into  common  use,  and  Danish  or 
Scandinavian  forms  appear  in  many  names  of  places  in  the  dis- 
tricts occupied  by  the  Scandinavian  invaders,  such  as  by  ('town,' 
as  in  Grimsby) ;  Scaw  {'  wood,'  as  in  Scawfeli);  force  {'  waterfall,' 
as  Stockgill  Force) ;  holm  (■  island'  as  in  Langholm) ;  fiess  ('  head- 
land,' as  in  Fumess) ;  ei/  ('  island,'  as  in  Orlcaey),  &c. 

3.  Words  of  Latin  origin,  and  Greek  Words  introduced  through 
Latin. — Of  these  we  have  now  immense  numbers  in  English,  the 
words  of  chissical  origin  being  considerably  more  thd.ji  twice  as 
numerous  as  those  of  Teutonic  origin,  there  being,  accoiding  to 
some  authorities,  about  29,000  of  the  former  to  about  13,000  of 
the  latter.  These  words  came  in  at  various  periods,  and  under 
various  circumstances. 

a.  A  few  Latin  words,  connected  with  names  of  places,  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  time  ot  the  Roman  occupatioa  of 
Britain;  as  in  Chester  {castra),  Gloucester,  Stratford  (strata), 
Lincoln  {colonia),  Fossbury  {fossa). 

o.  A  good  many  words  of  classical  origin  were  introduced 
between  the  settlement  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Norman  Couqaest 
by  the  ecclesiastics  who  brought  Christianity  into  England. 
These  words  are  mostly  ecclesiastical  terms,  and  names  of  Eocial 
institutions  and  natural  objects  previously  unknown  to  the 
English.  These  words  came  direct  from  Latin,  or  from  Greek 
through  Latin. 

c.  A  much  larger  number  of  words  of  Latin  origin  came  to  us 
through  Norman-French,  the  acquired  language  of  the  Norman 
conquerors  of  England.  After  the  Conqu' st  this  was  of  course 
the  language  of  the  Norman  nobles  and  their  retainers  through- 
out Eng-land.  To  a  more  limited  extent  it  had  been  introduced 
as  the  language  of  the  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Most  of 
the  words  in  our  language  which  relate  to  feudal  institutions,  to 
war,  law,  and  the  chase,  were  introduced  in  tliis  way.  English, 
however,  never  ceased  to  be  the  languRgo  of  the  mass  of  the 
native  population,  though  an  important  change  in  it  was  at  least 
accelerated,  if  not  first  commenced,  by  the  inilii^-uce  of  the  Nor- 
man-French, which  was  established  side  by  side  -with  it.  The 
numerous  grammatical  inflections  of  the  older  English  bogan  to 
be  disused,  and  in  the  course  of  the  tliree  centuries  that  followed 
the  Conquest  were  reduced  to  little  more  than  their  present 
number. 


\_ 
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d.  The  revival  of  the  study  of  the  (slussical  lauguages  in  the 

gistei'iith  coiituiy  led  to  the  introrl action  of  au  iminen.sc'  number 
of  Latin  and  Greek  words,  whicli  were  taken  dii'oi't  from  the 
original  languages.  Many  of  those  importations  have  since  been 
discarded.  It  often  happens  that  the  same  classical  word  has 
piven  rise  to  two  woi-ds  in  En^;lish,  one  coinin;jr  to  us  throiijih 
Norman -French,  the  other  taken  direct  from  Latin.  In  such 
■•■dises,  the  former  is  the  shorter  and  more  corrupted  form.  Com- 
pare, for  e.^ainple,  minslcr  and  monastery,  bishop  and  eyii>copal, 
holel  and  hospital,  nason  and  rationaL 

4.  Words  of  Miscellaneous  orir/in. — The  extensive  intercourse 
maintained  during  the  last  three  hundred  years  -with  all  parts  of 
the  world  naturally  led  to  the  introduction  of  words  from  most 
languages  of  importance,  relating  to  natural  productions,  works 
of  art,  or  social  institutions,  with  which  this  iutercourse  first 
made  us  acquainted. 

Thu><  it  has  come  about  that  the  two  chief  constituents  of 
moden)  English  are  Ang-lo-Saxon  and  Latin,  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  words  of  miscellaneous  origin.  Mo.st  'of  the  Teu- 
tonic elements  of  English  were  mtroduced  by  the  Saxons  and 
Angles.  But  the  Scandinavian  races  are  also  Teutonic,  and  a 
good  many  words  of  Tuutonic  origin  were  introduced  into  English 
by  the  Danes  and  Norsemen,  who  established  themselves  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  our  island. 

As  a  general  ride  (admitting,  of  course,  of  numerous  exceptions) 
it  will  bo  found  that  words  relating  to  common  natural  objects, 
to  home  lite,  to  agi-imilturf,  and  to  common  trades  and  processes, 
xre  u.sually  of  Teutonic  oriizin.  "Words  reliiting  to  the  higher 
functions  of  social  life — religion,  law,  government,  and  -h'ar,  to 
the  less  obvious  processes  of  the  mind,  and  to  mattei's  connected 
with  art,  science,  and  philosophy,  are  commonly  of  classical  and 
mostly  of  Latin  origin.  Mo^t  woi'ds  of  three  or  more  syllables, 
and  a  largo  number  oi  those  of  two,  are  of  classical  origin.  The 
Teutonic  element  prevails  (though  very  far  from  exclusively)  in 
words  of  one  or  two  sjdlables,  and  is  by  fur  the  most  forcible  and 
expressive.  Hence  it  predominates  in  all  our  finest  poetry.  It  is 
impossible  to  wi-ite  a  single  sentence  without  Teutonic  elemc'nts, 
but  sentence  after  sentence  may  be  found  in  Shakspearo  and  the 
English  Bible,  which  is  pure  English,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that 
term. 

One  groat  advantage  which  English  has  derived  from  the 
mingling  of  the  Teutonic  and  Romance  elements  is  the  great 
richness  of  its  vocabulary,  and  its  power  of  expressing  delicate 
Bhades  of  difference  in  tiie  signifi' ration  of  words  by  the  use  oi 
pairs  of  words,  of  which  one  is  Teutonic  and  the  other  French.* 

The  changes  by  whicb  Anglo-Saxon  (or  the  oldest  English) 

•  Compare,  for  example,  /eiUng  ^d  sentimerd,  work  and  labour,  bloom  and 
fUrwer.    The  number  of  pairs  of  ex.aotly  synonymous  ■words  is  small. 
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became  mrx^em  English  ■were  gradual,  and  no  exact  dat«  can  be 
given  for  the  ir.trouuctioii  of  tiiia  ot  tliat  psriicniiftf  alter»."3ra. 
Still  the  process  was  influenced  or  accelerated  at  certnin  points 
by  political  events.  The  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  political 
relations  between  the  conquering  and  the  couqiicr'  d  race  naturally 
mnde  Norman-French  the  language  of  the  court  and  the  nobles, 
of  the  courts  of  justici-,  of  the  episcopal  sees,  and  of  garrisoned 
places.  Eut  the  loss  of  Normandy  in  1206,  the  enactments  of 
Henry  III.  and  Louis  IX.,  tbat  the  subjects  of  the  one  crown 
should  not  hold  lands  in  the  territory  of  the  other,  and  the  j^oUti- 
f-al  movements  under  .John  and  Henr}'  III.,  stopped  the  further 
influx  of  the  Norman  element.  At  tlie  same  time  the  absolutist 
tendencies  of  the  kings  drove  the  nobles  into  closer  luiion  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  elements  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  French  wars  of 
Edward  III.  roused  aji  anti-French  feeling  among  all  classes, 
which  extended  itself  even  to  the  language,  insomuch  that  we 
leam  from  Chaucer  that  in  his  time  French  was  spoken  in 
England  but  rarely,  and  in  a  coiTupted  form.  In  1362  appeared 
the  edict  of  Edward  III.  that  legal  proceediugs  in  the  royal 
courts  should  be  conducted  in  English. 

Tlius  the  course  of  the  changes  which  English  underwent  was 
far  from  bfing  equable.  Koch  divides  the  liistorical  development 
of  English  into  five  pf  riods,  in  the  following  manner : — 

First  Period,  th  it  of  old  Anglo-Saxon.  This  period  extends 
from  the  time  of  the  oldest  literary  monuments  to  about  a.d.  1100. 
The  language  was  divided  into  two  groups  of  dial-^cts,  the  Nor- 
thern or  Aurjlinn,  and  the  Southern  or  Saron.  In  the  latter 
the  speech  of  the  West  Saxons,  in  consequence  of  the  political 
•supremacy  acquired  by  that  division  of  tlie  natio'i,  took  p'-pcedence 
of  the  rf^st.  anr?  became  the  literr-y  dialect  of  Eng'an<l,  though  ifc 
did  1  ot,  of  course,  ousf.  th'-  other  dilil -cts  from  use  in  oral  specc'i ; 
and  in  course  of  time  the  ]\!crcian  or  iMidla' d  vnricty  of  the 
Angl'an  branch  became  a  diah  ct  distinct  buth  from  the  Norlhnni- 
bri  m  and  from  the  We-t  Saxon.  It  wa"  widelv  spread,  and 
became  ,at  last  ilie  pir-nt  o'    modern  standard  English. 

Second  Period,  that  of  late  Anglo-Saxon.  Tliis  period  extends 
over  ai>out  1.50  yeirs,  to  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  :ind 
shows  marks  of  the  influence  of  the  Danisli  ••ind  Nonnan  scttleineuts 
in  disturbing,'-  thf^  older  system  of  inflections,  obliterating  many  of 
its  distincti'ns,  and  so  preparing  the  way  foj  the  .still  greater 
simplification  which  followed. 

Third  Period,  termed  by  Koch  Old  Pnf/Hsfi.  This  p'^riod,  which 
extends  over  some  100  years,  from  about  1250  till  about  ISoC, 
exliihits  a  cotitinued  weakening  of  the  old  forms,  .spoken  sounds 
and  their  written  representatives  being  both  in  an  unsettled  state 
and  the  influence  of  Norman  Freneh  being  dLstincth'  traceable. 

Fourth  Period,  called  by  Koch  jifidd/e  Enylish.     This  period,  to 

•  A."  the  main  part  of  the  Teutonic  elenients  of  morleni  literary  Kn^Iish 
have  oonie  (lowii  to  u--  fioni  this  Wi'st-Soxnn  spoeoh,  it  is  obviously  allowiil.Ie 
to  f  peak  of  tlicm  in  the  gros-i  as  Saxon.  Vhere  are  critics,  however,  who  wax 
vioth  at  the  use  of  the  term. 
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which  belonjr  WJclif,  Cliaucfr,  and  Maunde^-ille,  reaches  nearly 
to  the  Olid  of  the  iliteenth  foiitury.  In  it  the  Midland  eection 
of  the  Northern  dialect  becomos  predominant. 

Fifth  Period,  that  of  Modem  Enylish. — For  further  details  respect- 
ing the  characteristics  of  these  periods,"  the  learner  is  referred  to 
Appendix  A. 

Leaving  tlio  vocabnlary  of  the  language  out  of  consideration,  it 
may  he  stated  summarily  thnt  English  has  preserved  from  its 
Anglo-Saxon  stage  the  suffixes  that  it  still  possesses  in  nouns 
and  pronouns;  the  conjugjition  of  Hs  verbs;  the  articles,  pro- 
nouns, prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  numerals;  the  comparative 
and  suprrlative  suffixes  of  adjectives,  and  the  forn»ation  of 
adverbs  ;  the  flexibility  and  variety  -wliich  it  has  in  the  forma- 
tion of  compounds ;  the  most  important  part  of  the  suffixes  and 
prefixes  by  -which  derivatives  are  formed  ;  the  predominant  jjrin- 
ciples  of  accentuation  ;  and  the  compactness  and  straightforward- 
ness of  the  sjTitacfical  arrangemcfit  of  its  periods.  To  French 
we  owe  a  considerable  modific  itiun  of  the  sounds  of  the  language, 
the  suppression  of  the  sound  of  I  before  other  consonants,  such  as 
f,  t>,  k,  III,  etc.  ;  the  partial  suppression  of  the  sounds  of  /;  and  (/h, 
and  the  use  of  c  mute  at  the  end  of  words;  the  introduction  of  the 
sibilant  sounds  of  J,  g,  ch  and  c ;  the  use  of  the  letter  z,  and  the 
consonantal  sound  of  v.  French  influence  assisted  in  the  recogui- 
tion  of  s  as  the  <;eneral  sign  of  the  plural  in  nouns.  To  French 
we  also  owe  a  considerable  number  of  the  suffixes  and  prefixes  by 
whioli  derivatives  are  formed,  and  are  probably  indebted  for  our 
deliverance  from  that  stiff  and  involved  arrangement  of  sentences, 
under  which  modern  German  still  labours.     {Mcitzner.) 

•  The  details  of  the  history  of  Eisglisk  Accidence  and  Syntax  during  thes» 
periods  have  been  set  forth  by  Koch  with  a  fulness  and  minuteness  wbicu 
render  it  a  difficult  task  to  make  further  discoveries  in  the  same  field.  Indeed, 
uothing  of  consequence  has  as  yet  been  added  to  his  results.  His  nomen'-la- 
ture  is  not  unexceptionable,  and  iii  order  to  keep  up  the  conlinuity  of  the 
name  English,  which  certainly  belonged  to  our  language  iu  the  time  of  Alfred 
the  Great,  the  best  jecent  English  authorities,  whi  e  adopting  Koch's  sub- 
division, name  the  language  at  its  successive  stages,  'Englisli  of  the  First 
Period,'  'English  of  the  Se:ond  Period,'  and  so  on.  The  subdivision  is,  how- 
ever, morp  elaborate  than  is  necessary.  There  is  no  break  of  any  consequence 
between  the  Third  and  Foiulli  Periods.  No  new  principle  of  change  begins  to 
operate.  We  simjily  have  in  the  Fourth  Period  a  still  further  development,  on 
exactly  Ine  same  lines,  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Third.  There  is  no  epoch 
at  the  dividing  line  of  tlicse  two  periods  comparable  to  those  formed  by  the 
Norman  Oonquest,  which  preceded  the  Third  Period  and  the  invention  of 
printing  and  the  revival  of  letters,  which  ushered  in  the  lale>t  pei-iod.  It 
would  be  simpler  and  quite  sutficient  to  divide  English,  in  its  historical  aspect, 
into  three  periods— tlie  first  (Old  English  or  Anglo-Saxon)  embracing  Koch's 
first  two  periods ;  the  second  (Middle  or  Tr.ansition  English)  comprising  Koch's 
Uiird  and  fourth  periods;  and  the  third  (Modem  English)  coinciding  with 
Koch's  fifth  period.  Each  of  the  two  former  has  naturally  an  ear'icr  and  a 
later  stajre,  between  which,  however,  no  exact  boundary  can  be  fixed.  The 
names  Pirst  Period,  S.cond  Perind,  &c.,  arc  very  bald  and  unsuggeslive,  so 
that  it  requires  conMdera^le  familiarity  with  them  to  be  able  to  realize  readily 
«7hat  particular  stag*  of  tlie  language  each  repreaents. 
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GENERAL   REMAEKS. 

When  we  wisli  to  express  what  is  passing  in  our  minds, 
we  talk,  or  else  write  down  certain  marks  or  signs,  which 
people  have  agreed  shall  stand  for  the  sounds  which  we 
utter  when  we  talk. 

That  which  we  speak  with  ovlv  voice,  or  write  down  to 
represent  what  we  speak,  is  called  speech  or  languar/e. 

Gramuiar  (from  the  Greek  (jramma,  '  letter')  is  the  science 
which  treats  about  speech  or  language. 

All  people  do  not  utter  the  pame  sounds,  or  write  the  same  signs 
to  cxprt-ss  wluit  tlioy  think.  There  are  different  languages  or 
tongues  made  use  of  by  diiicrent  nations,  as  tlie  English  language, 
the  French  Language,  the  Latin  language,  &c. ;  and  since  these  differ 
widely  from  each  other,  it  is  necessary  to  liave  a  separate  grammar 
for  each  of  them.  These  sep.uMte  grammars,  however,  agree  in  many 
respects,  and  are  all  pai"ts  of  the  general  science  of  gramhiar. 

Sj^e'^ch  or  language  is  made  tip  of  words.  A  word  is 
a  significant  co:ubination  of  articulate  sounds.  A  collection 
of  words  arranged  so  as  to  convey  some  complete  sense,  is 
called  a  sentence  (Latin  santcntia,  '  a  thought  or  opinion  ') ; 
as,  "The  boy  learns  his  lesson;  "  "The  cat  has  caught 
a  mouse." 

The  words  of  which  a  sen*-ence  is  made  up  are  of  different 
sorts.  Thus  in  the  sentence,  "  The  bird  Hies  swiftly," 
bird  is  the  name  of  an  animal ;  ihe  points  out  which  bird  is 
meant;  flies  expresses  an  action,  which  it  is  asserted  that  the 
bird  performs ;  sirif/ly  denotes  the  manner  in  which  that 
action  is  perforincd.  The  different  sorts  of  words  which  a 
language  contains  are  called  Parts  of  Speech. 

That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  letters  of  wliich 
'^opls  a.vo  compose'l.  ai.d  of  the  proper  mode  of  writing  and 
*pelling  words,  is  called  Orthography  (from  the  Greek  orthos, 

right,'  and  grapho,  '  I  write '). 
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That  part  of  grammar  \rhicli  troats  of  separate  words,  oi 
of  the  ])arts  of  speech  sei)arately,  showing  the  mode  in 
whicli  they  are  formed,  and  the  changes  which  they  undergo, 
is  called  Et\Tnology  (from  the  Greek  etymoa,  '  tme,'  and 
'01705,  '  account.' 

That  part  of  grammar  ■which  troats  of  the  mode  in  -which 
words  are  combined  so  as  to  form  sentences,  and  sentences 
combined  -with  one  another,  is  called  Syntax  (from  the 
Greek  syn,  '  together,'  and  taxis,  '  arrangement'). 
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1-0  SpoT^en  words  are  made  up  of  difTorent  sounds,  and 
written  words  are  made  up  of  different  signs,  called  Idtcra 
(Lat.  lilera),  which  are  used  to  represent  the  different 
somids  of  which  spoken  words  are  composed. 

11  The  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language  are  re- 
presented by  means  of  twentj'-six  letters,  each  of  which  is 
written  in  two  forms,  differing  both  in  shape  and  in  size  • 
the  largo  letters  being  called  Capitals,  or  Capital  Letters.* 
These  letters  are  the  following: — 

A,  a:  B,  b:   0,  c:  D,  d  :  E,  e  :  F,  f :  G,  g:   H,  h:   I,  i  : 
.    J,  j :   X,  k  :  L,  1:  M,  m  :  N,  n  :    0,  o  :  P,  p  :  Q,  q :    R,  r: 
S,  s:  T,  t:  U,  u:  V.  v:  W,  w  :  X,  x:  Y,  y  :  Z,  z. 

12  Tlio  Anglo-Saxon  alplial)f>t  had  no  ./,  q,  v,  or  z,  an'l  k  -vvas  Very 
seldom  used,  c  having  a  hard  sound.  On  the  other  hand  it  liad  two 
8^^nbols,  -whicli  liavc  since  been  di.scardcd,  namely  0  ft'thj  iind  ]• 
{t/ioni),  -wliich  botli  stood  for  ih,  C  occun-ing  moat  frcqnontly  in  the 
midillo  or  at  tlie  end  of  words.  In  the  tliirteenth  century  we  fuid  5 
used,  cliiefly  at  the  beginning  of  -^vords.  It  had  the  sound  of  asonie- 
■wliat  guttural  y.      //'was  denoted  by  the  symbol  P  {tceii). 

13  Tl;c  wliole  collection  of  letters  is  called  the  Alphabet.  Alpha  and 
Beta  arc  the  names  of  tlie  fii'st  two  letters  of  tlie  Greek  alphabet, 
'i'hc  Englisli  Alpliabet,  with  the  exccjition  of  the  letter  iv,  is  talcen 
from  that  used  by  tJin  Romans,  who,  however,  employed  the  letters 
Ic,  y,  and  7.  only  in  ^VTiting  foreign  (especially  Greek)  -words,  and 
sounded  r  lilcc  our  u\  The  Latin  Alphabet,  in  its  turn, -was  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  that  again  from  tlie  I'hocjnician. 

14  Tlie  letters  a,  e,  t,  a,  and  u,  are  called  Vowels  (Latin  roca/Cs).  They 
can  be  fully  sounded  by  themselves. 

•  Cn pit.ii  let'ers  are  nsed  at  the  boginnin?  of  proper  namos,  for  the  nomin?.tiv» 
ra"=e  singiil.ir  of  t,be  persoual  pronoun  of  tlie  first  person,  anil  for  any  noun,  a  Ijec- 
tive,  or  prorioun,  used  in  tpeakini?  of  the  Divine  Beinp.  They  may  also  be  used 
at  the  beg-inning  of  a  common  noun,  when  it  is  used  in  a  speoial  or  technical 
sense,  as  Hood,  Voice,  I'trson.  Adjectives  derived  from  proper  noima  are  also 
written  with  capitals.    We  also  write  His  Alajettty,  Her  Majesty,  &o. 
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The  remaining  letters  are  called  Consonants  (Latin  con, '  together,' 
unaus,  *  sounding ').     They  cannot  be  fully  sounded  without  having 
a  vowel  either  before  or  after  tlicin. 
16  The  extreme  sounds  of  the  vowel  scale  are  those  of  ee  (in  feel)  and 

00  (in  tool).  If  the  sounds  of  ee,  a  (as  in  falc),  a  (as  in  fur),  o  (as  in 
pole),  and  oo  (as  in  tool)  bo  pronounced  in  succession  with  a  full  and 
clear  sound,  the  speaker  will  be  sensible  that  the  formation  and 
position  of  the  organs  of  speech  chant,^e  by  successive  steiw,  from  the 
one  extreme  t>j  the  other.  The  primary  vowel  sounds  are  T  (as  in 
pin),  a  (an  in /«>•).  and  a  (as  in  full).  All  others  are  Icugthciiiuga, 
combinations,  or  modifications  of  these. 

In  Italian  or  Gemian  the  scale  of  vowel  sounds  %W11  be  represented 
by  the  letters  «,  e,  a,  o,  u.  Modern  English  has  the  peculiarity  that  in 
this  scale  the  sounds  of  7  and  e  {ee  and  ai/)  have  been  transieiTed  or 
'shoved  on'  toe  and  a.  In  Anglo-Saxon  this  was  not  the  case. 
Short  i  and  short  e  preserve  theii-  original  force  (as  in  pin,  I'm,  bid,  &c., 
end,  enter,  sel,  &c).  The  words  there,  where,  and  ere  preserve  the  old 
Bound  of  e. 
16  There  are  thirteen  simple  vowel  sounds  in  Engli.sh ;  the  sounds  of 

a  in  tall,  father ,  fate,  fat  ;  the  soimds  of  «  in  met  and  mete  ;  the  sound 
of  i  in  pin  ;  the  sounds  of  o  in  note  and  not  ;  the  sounds  of  u  in  rule, 
pull,  fur,  and  but.     These  soiuids  are  csx)ressed  in  many  various  ways. 

The  letter  a  represents  four  simple  vowel  sounds,  as  in  fate,  fall, 
far,  fat. 

The  letter  e  represents  three  simple  vowel  sounds,  as  in  mete,  pet, 
herd. 

The  letter  »  represents  one  simple  vowel  sound,  as  in  pit ;  and  one 
diplithongalsouud,  as  in  bite. 

The  letter  o  represents  thi'ee  simple  vowel  sounds,  as  in  poke,  pot, 
for. 

The  letter  «  represents  four  simple  vowel  sounds,  as  in  rude,  pull, 
fun,  fur. 

The  sound  of  a  in  fate  is  also  represented  by  the  wiitten  diph- 
thongs ai  (braid),  aij  (say),  ea  (great),  ei  (neigh),  ey  (prey),  ao  (gaol), 
au  (gauge). 

The  sound  of  a  in  fall  is  the  same  as  that  of  o  infer,  and  is  also 
represented  by  the  written  diphthongs  au  (fraud),  aw  (claw),  oa 
(broad),  ou  (ought). 

The  sound  of  a  in  far  is  also  represented  by  e  (if  followed  by  r) 
in  such  words  as  clerk,  Derby,  Berkshire  (when  pronounced  Darby, 
Barkshire),  and  by  the  written  diphtnongs  au  (aunt),  ua  (guard),  ea 
(heart). 

The  sound  of  a  in  fat  is  also  represented  by  ua  (guarantee),  and 
ai  (plaid). 

The  sound  of  e  in  mete  is  also  represented  by  the  written  dipli- 
tJiongsm  (seat),ee  {feet),  eo  (people),  ie  (chief),  ei*  (receive),  ey 
(key),  ae  (ccthcr),oe  (rhanician),  ay  (quay),  i  (marine). 

The  soimd  of  e  in  pet  is  also  represented  by  a  (many),  ai  (said),  ay 
(says),  u  (bury),  ea  (tread),  w  (guest),  ie  (friend),  ei  (heifer),  eo 
(Leonard,  Geejf'rty). 


•  It  is  convenient  to  bear  la  mind  that  with  the  exception  of  the  words  teiai 
Mid  ailing,  ei  with  the  sound  of  ee  is  found  only  in  words  derived  from  the  Latin 
capio,  as  deceii  (decipio),  receipt  (recipio),  conceit   concipio),  iiG. 
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The  sound  of  «  in  herd  is  also  represented  by  t  {bird),  w  {curse), 
ff  {mi/rr/i),  ea  (earth). 

The  sound  of  t  in  pit  is  also  represented  by  y  {syllable),  u  {busy), 
e  {pretli/),  ui  {build),  ie  {sieve). 

The  soiiud  of  i  in  bite  is  also  rcpresen'.cd  by  y  {thy),  ey  {eye), 
ei{hei(jl>l),  ie  {dies),  uy  {l>uy\,  ui  {ytdde),  and  ai  {aisle). 

The  sound  of  o  in  poke  is  also  represented  by  oa  {coat),  oe  (^itf), 
QU  {soul),  ow  {tow),  ew  {sew),  ow  {owe),  oo  {door). 

The  sound  of  o  in  pot  is  also  represented  by  a  {what). 

Tlie  sound  of  o  in  for  ia  also  represented  by  a  in  fall,  &c.  (See 
above). 

The  sound  of  u  in  rude,  is  also  represented  by  o  {move),  oo  {rood), 
ew  {(lew),  ue  {blue),  ui  {J'ruit),  ou  {through),  oe  {shoe);  it  in  full 
=  00  in  good. 

The  sound  of  u  in  fun  is  also  represented  by  o  {looe),  oe  {does), 
to  'flood),  ou  {rough). 

The  sound  of  u  in  fur  is  aLso  rejireaented  by  e,  i,  y,  u,  ea.  (See 
above). 

17  When  two  vowel  sounds  are  uttered  without  a  break  between 
them,  we  get  what  is  called  a  vocal  or  sonant  diphthong.  There  are 
four  of  them.  * 

1.  t,  as  in  bite.  (See  above).  This  sound  is  made  up  of  the  a 
in  father,  and  the  e  in  mete. 

2.  oi,  as  in  hoist.  This  dipthong  is  also  written  oy  (fioy),  and 
uoy  {buoy).     It  is  made  up  of  the  sound  of  a  in  fall,  and  e  in  mete. 

i.  eii  (as  in  eulogy).  Tliis  dipli thong  is  also  expressed  in  writing 
by  u  {mute),  ew  or  ewe  {few,  ewe),  eau  {beauty),  ui  {suit),  ue  {hue), 
yu  {i/ule). 

4.  ou  (as  in  noun).  This  is  also  expressed  in  writing  by  oto  ( notv). 
When  two  of  the  letters  called  vowels  are  -nTitten  together  to  repre- 
sent either  a  sonant  diphthong  or  a  simple  vowel  sound,  we  get 
a  written  diphthong  or  digraph. 

18  The  letters  «<;  and  y.are  comraonl^callcdsCTni-wweZs.  When  they 
are  foUon'ed  by  a  vowel  sound  in  the  same  syllable,  their  sound  ap- 
proaches that  of  a  consonant,  as  in  ivin,  twin,  you,  yonder.  When  a 
vowel  precedes  thcnn  in  the  same  syllable  they  combine  with  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  to  form  either  a  diphthong  or  a  simple  vowel  sound ;  as 
aive,  how,  dray,  bey,  buy.  Fis  a  pure  vowel  whenever  it  is  followed 
by  a  consonant  (as  in  Yttria).  In  Anglo-Saxon  y  was  a  pure  vowel. 
It  was  never  followed  by  another  vowel,  but  only  by  consonants. 
Afterwards  it  was  used  at  the  beginning  of  words  to  denote  a  g 
which  had  been  softened,  and  supplanted  the  symbol  5. 

19  The  letters  I,  m,  w,,and  r,  are  called  Liquids.     Tlie.v  can  be  par- 
.    tiaUy  soiuided  by  themselves  when  pronounced  with  a  vowel  before 

them.  The  Liquids  and  Sibilants  do  not  stop  the  breath  sharply, 
but  admit  of  a  prolongation  of  the  sound.  J,  .«,  x,  z,  soft  g  and 
soft  ch,  are  called  Sibilants  (from  tjie  Latin  sibilare,  'toliiss'). 
The  other  consonants  are  called  Mutes.*  Wlien  sounded  after  a  vowel, 
they  stop  the  passage  of  the  breath  more  completely  than  the  liquids 
and  sibilants  do.  Of  the  mutes,  b,p,  f,  and  v  are  called  labids  or 
lip-letters  (from  the  Latin  labium, '  a  lip  ') ;  <;?,  t,  th  (for  which  in 


•  The  Mules  must  not  be  cojifovmded  with  muu  letters,  i.e.,  letters  which  an 
vritten  but  Mot  sounded,  like  k  in  hnoi,  or  e  in  amt. 
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Anglo-Saxon  there  were  two  *  ejTnbola,  S  and  ]')  are  called  dentals  or 
/eeth-letters  (from  the  Latin  dens  'tooth  ')  ;  and  17,  k,  hard  e,  and  ch, 
(as  iu  locft)  are  called  ^((^^M;-a/«  oithroal-lelters  {h'.iim  gut  I  ur, '  throat). 

20  The  Mutes  are  also  classified,  not  according  to  the  organs  by  wliich 
they  are  pronounced,  but  according  to  certain  differences  in  the 
mode  in  which  tlio  consonantal  sound  is  pronounced.  P,  t,  and  k 
(or  hard  c),  are  cidled  t/tin  or  sharp  mutes;  li,  d,Tj  are  called  middle 
ovjlat  mutes  ;/and  v,  th  in  thin,  and  th  in  thine,  ch  in  loch,  and  gh 
in  lough  are  called  aspirated  mutes.  The  aspirates  may  themselves 
be  divided  into  sharp  aspirates  (/,  th  in  thin,  ch),  and  Jlat  aspirates 
(v,  th  in  thine,  gh).  The  sibilants  s  and  z  bear  the  same  relation 
to  each  other  as  p  and  b,  s  being  a  sharp  sibilant,  z  a  flat  sibUant. 

21  A  syllable  (Greek  sgliabe, '  a  taking  together')  is  a  single  vowel, 
or  a  collection  of  letters- pronounced  together,  and  contaLaing  only 
one  vowel  sound. 

A  word  which  consists  of  a  single  syllable  is  called  a  Monosyllable 
(Greek  monos.  '  single'),  such  as  man,  horse,  hut. 

A  word  wliich  consists  of  two  syllables  is  called  a  Disyllable ; 
aa  folly,  learning. 

A  word  that  consists  of  three  syllables  is  called  a  TrisyUable, 
as  vanity,  loveliness. 

A  word  that  consists  of  more  than  three  syUatles  is  called  a  Poly- 
syllable (Greek. polys,  'many  '),  as  singularify.i 

22  When  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel  is  added  to  a  mono- 
syllable, or  a  word  accented  ou  the  last  syllable,  ending  in  a  single 
consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  the  final  consonant  is  doubled. 
As  sin,  sinner;  thin,  thinner;  rob,  robber;  sit,  sitting ;  begin, 
beginning;  expel,  expelled  ;  confer,  conferred.  But  if,  in  a  word 
of  more  than  one  syllable,  the  accent  does  not  fall  on  the  last  syl- 
lable, the  final  consonant  is  not  doubled ;  as  oj'er,  offered;  diffifr, 
different ;  visit,  visiting.  The  letters  /  and  s,  however,  are  generally 
doubled,  as  travel,  traveler;  revel,  reveller ;  marvel,  marvellous ; 
hocus,  hocussing.  There  are  also  some  other  word.s  in  which  the 
rule  is  violated,  as  worshipper.  The  reason  for  tliis  doubling  of  the 
consonant  is  that  the  quantity  or  length  of  the  preceding  vowel  may 
be  preserv(?d.  A  doubled  consonant  usually  shows  that  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  is  short.  Compare  running  and  tuning,  sinning  and 
dining,  manning  and  waning.  Before  II  and  ss,  a  and  o  are  often 
long,  as  in  roll,  stroll,  squall,  fall,  gross,  grass,  &c. 

23  Wlien  a  syllable  (uot  beginning  with  t)  is  added  to  a  word  ending 
in  y  preceded  by  a  coi&onant,  the  y  is  changed  mto  i,  as  happy, 

•  The  y  in  the  old-fashioned  way  of  writing  the  (y  or  ye)  is  a  corruption  of  |>. 

t  The  proper  way  of  dividing  words  into  syllables  is  not  yet  quite  settled. 
This  method-s  adopted  in  most  speUin^-book-s  are  extremely  arbitrary',  not  to  say 
stupid.  Trrrn  very  absurd  rules  comrMonly  laid  down  are,  th:it  "  if  two  consonante 
COP'  tog'ethpr  between  vowels,  they  siiould  be  di\ided,"  and  that  "  each  separate 
eyllable  should,  as  far  as  possible,  begin  with  a  con;;onant."  In  accordance  with 
these  rules,  one  of  the  couunonest  spelhng-books  gives  us  the  f^jUo^ring  divisions: 
— IhxTS-ty,  trta-tis',  Tigh-Uous,  poi-juaut,  he-iiiyn,  e-clipse,  a-noint,  bnr-gher,  cou-rier, 
frrm-tier,  guar-dian.  Such  divisions  have  neither  reason  nor  convenience  to  justify 
them;  *^^''  :  simply  ridiculous.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a:iy  rules  of 
universal  application,  but  the  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  should  be  to  divide 
words  so  that  the  syllabic  division  miy,  as  far  as  possible,  coincide  with  the  etymo- 
logical division,  as  in  riglii-eoas, /ronl-ier,  an-oint,  guard-ion,  burgh-er.  80  caxf-it-ni 
(not  ca-pi-4al),  to/t-en  (not  *o/-tin),  JEOt 
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happily,  happier  ;  ptty,  pitiless.  "When  the  final  y  is  preceded  by  a 
vowel,  it  is  not  clianged.  Convei-sely  when  inff  is  iiddod  lo  a  word 
ending  in  ie,  the  i  is  changed  into  y  ;  as  die,  di/ing  ;  lie,  hjiti'j.  In 
monosyllables  y  is  not  changed  before  a  consonant;  us  (//•y/((,'»A,i/j(/?y. 

24  Mute  e  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  generally  oniiitcd  when  a  syllable 

that  begins  with  a  vowel  is  added  ;  iis  force,  J'orciule  ;  love,  loviiir/  ; 
but  the  e  is  retained  if  it  is  required  to  preserve  the  pronunciation 
erf  the  consonant,  as  change,  chan'jtahle,^\xyl  after  oe,  as  liociiig. 

Mute  e  preceded  by  a  consonant  at  the  end  of  a  v.-ord  is  generally 
retained  when  a  syllable  that  begins  with  a  consonant  is  added,  U. 
the  vowel  sound  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  word  is  long,  as  pale^ 
paleness  ;  but  if  the  vowel  soTind  of  the  last  syllable  is  short,  the  « 
is  commonly  dropt,.  as  in  y«(A/w(f«<,  lodi/nioit.  It  is  retained,  how- 
ever, if  uco'ssary  to  ijreserve  the  pronunciation  of  tlie  consonant 
that  prcc;edes  it ;  as  in  infringement.  Mute  c  is  commonly  employed 
to  show  that  the  preceding  vowel  is  long,  as  may  be  seen  on  com- 
paring rob  and  robe,  shin  and  shbie,  ban  and  bane,  rtm  and  rune,  men 
and  scene.  It  is  always  put  after  final  v,  whether  the  preceding 
vowel  be  long  or  short. 

Mute  e  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  preceded  by  a  vowel,  is  some- 
times omitted  when  a  syllable  is  added,  as  true,  tritly  ;  due,  duly , 
sometimes  it  is  retained,  as  eye,  eyeless;  trite,  trutness  ;  blue,  blucness. 

2-3.  The  English  orthographic;iI  sy.'item  has  many  imperfections.  Thus 
the  same  vowel  sound  is  often  rei^rcsented  in  ditfereut  ways,  as  in 
the  modes  indicated  above  for  expressing  the  simple  vowel  sounds 
and  diphthongs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  letter  or  diphthong 
<rften  represents  very  different  vowel  sounds.  Compare  cut,  pate, 
call,  father  ;  read,  spread;  broad,  coach ;  goes,  docs,  shoes,  foetid , 
cull,  full,  yule.  Again,  some  consonants  have  not  always  the  same 
sound.  Compare  give,  gin,  gill  (a  measure),  gill  (of  a  C.sh)  ;  cent, 
can;  dough,  cough;  arch,  archangel;  his,  this;  thin,  thine.  The 
same  sound  is  sometimes  represented  by  diifferent  consonants.  Com- 
pare adds,  adze;  crutch,  such ;  fate,  base ;  jury,  gaol;  know,  no; 
plum,  plumb;  hxowledge,  privilege;  fillip,  I'hilip ;  picked,  I'ict. 
Simple  sounds  are  sometimes  expressed  by  two  letters,  as  by  ck 
in  duck  ;  ch  in  loch;  and  most  of  the  written  digraphs.  Complex 
sounds  are  sometimes  expressed  by  single  letters,  as  by  %  and  u 
in  mine  and  muse  ;  s  in  sure  ;  j  in  Just.  Hard  c,  q,  x.  and,  perhaps, 
w  and  y,  are  superfluous  letters;  tlieir  sovmds  maybe  represented  by 
other  lettei-a-  If  we  include  w  and  y  as  separate  sounds,  and  the 
nasal  ng,  we  shall  have  forty-one  elementary  sounds  in  Ejiglish. 
Wh  is  iironounced  hke  hw,  and  is  not^  sei^arate  sound.  Con- 
sonants are  often  not  pronounced,  as  in  through,  plough,  knell,  know. 
L  alter  a  or  o,  and  before  another  consonant,  is  sometimes  mute,  as 
in  walk,  folk,  sometimes  sounded,  as  in  malt,  fault.  T  lief  ore  ch\3 
not  radical,  but  is  used  simply  to  show  that  ch  has  the  sibilant  and 
not  the  guttural  sound,  as  in  stitch  (from  stick). 
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ACCENT. 

When  we  speak  we  do  not  utter  all  words  and  syllables 
with  the  same  degree  of  force.  By  a  stress  or  forcing  of  the 
voice  certain  words  and  syllables  have  greater  prominence 
aiid  importance  given  to  them.     "When  the  stress  wl  ich 
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gives  this  prominence  has  reference  to  the  idea  which  the 
word  conveys,  so  that  its  function  is  rltttorical,  it  is  usually 
called  emphasis.  When  it  has  reference  to  the  syntactical 
importance  of  a  vord,  or  the  etymological  importance  of 
a  syllabic,  so  that  its  function  is  grammaiical,  it  iB  usually 
called  accent. 

Words  of  two  or  three  syllables  have  a  stress  laid  upon 
one  of  these,  as  tender,  misery,  indecent.  Words  of  more 
than  two  syllables  have  also  sometimes  a  second  accent 
upon  the  syllable  next  but  one  or  nest  but  two  to  that 
which  has  the  chief  accent,  as  democrdiical,  condescend, 
cmhnrcdlion.  This  secondary  accent  is  sometimes  scarcely 
perceptible,  as  in  wilderness,  terrify. 

2"  In  English  two  systems  of  accentaation  have  been  at  work,  the 

Teutonic  or  yniuine  English,  and  the  French.  The  characteristic 
tendency  of  Teutonic  accentuation  is  to  throw  the  stress  upon  tlie 
root-sylJahle  of  a  word,  and  leave  tlie  inflections  and  formative  syl- 
lables unaccented,*  n«  love,  lover,  loveliness.  In  French  the  accentua- 
tion naturally  in  tlie  first  instance  followed  that  of  Latin,  wliich  was 
not  ct}^rlological  but  rhythmicnl,  so  that  tlie  accent  of  ten  slrif  ted  its 
position  witli  an  alteration  in  the  number  of  the  syllables,  falling 
on  the  penult  (or  last  syllable  but  one)  if  it  was  long,  or  on  the 
ante-pciiidt  (orlastsyllablebut  two)  if  the  pentilt  was  short.  Hence 
in  old  Freucii/?ff."!/or  becaijie/»«/?v,  j?ast('>rem  became  pnsteiir.  The 
omission  of  final  syllables  of  inflection  in  French  often  Irft  the 
accent- on  the  last  syllable,  even  when  that  was  not  the  root- 
syllable.  Thus  virlittem  became  virlk  ;  ciritdtem  cite'.  WHien  such 
words  first  pa.«scd  from  French  into  Enrjlish  they  naturally  had 
their  French  nccent,  as  distance,  contree  (country),  manere,  (manner) ; 
solace,  Sec.  Even  in  Spenser  we  stiU  find  progress,  succoiir,  usage, 
boiuliige,  &c.  INlost  of  these  odopted  wov's  however  have  been 
affected  by  the  English  accentuation,  which  tends  to  keep  the  accent 
away  from  the  last  syli;ible.t  In  words  of  French  or  Latin  origin,  and 
of  more  than  tv.-o  syllables,  there  is  a  tendency  to  throw  the  accent 
back  on  to  the  ante-penult,  as  in  monopohj,  geigraphij.  Thus  we 
now  say  adrerliscmcnt  (not  advcrtiserncnl),  thr'ntre  (not  theatre), 
miracle,  miruciilous,  &c.  Frencli  derivatives  ending  in  adc,  -ier,  or 
-eer,  -ee,  -oon,  -ine  or  -in,  keej)  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  So 
also  do  adjectives  which  are  seemingly  taken  from  Latin  -with  the 
simple  rejection  of  the  final  syllable,  as  bcu^gn,  robust,  humane, 
polite.  The  natural  weight  of  the  syUablo  has  of  com-se  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Compare,  for  example,  concentrate  and  remonstrate  ; 
cosmogony  and  declension,  beneficent  and  benefactor.     There  is  also  a 

•  In  poTnrounds  in  '^hich  the  component  pnrts  preserve  a  syntactio.al  relation  to 
each  other,  the  accent  falls  as  it  would  if  the  words  were  kept  separate,  as  (tl-wCtl, 
,ill-/niin>,  s]tU-/(re,  iniltiti,  /nrsdnt/i,  &c.  Nouns  compounded  with  adverbial  par- 
ticles have  tlie  accent  on  tlie  paiticle,  as  djfshoot,  uproar.  Verbs  have  it  on  the 
verbal  root,  as  nvt-dd,  id'h-atdnd. 

t  Except  in  dcnvatives  formed  by  pmfixinp  an  inseparable  particle  to  ft  mono- 
■yUable,  as  aatdnt,  betwtxt,  mis.' '1st.'  In  verbs  a  final  root-syllable  tends  to  keep  its 
Accent-  a.s  rc/tr,  cojisint,  &c.,  but  with  exceptions,  en*  dffer,  prdmint.  4-c. 
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tendency  to  accentuate  the  root-syllable  of  the  definitive  word  in 
a  compound,  us  dlUgonj,  mvlatuholy.  Words  which  liuve  heeu 
adopted  without  alteration  from  foreign  languages  keep  their  origi- 
nal accent,  as  torpedo,  corona,  octavo. 

The  intluence  of  accent  upon  the  etyniological  changes  of  words 
has  been  very  important.  When  one  syllable  is  made  prominent, 
those  adjacent  to  it,  csijccially  if  short  and  unimportant  in  them- 
solve?,  are  pronounced  carelessly,  and  froqncutly  get  droppec'. 
altogether.  Thus  we  get  bishop  from  episcopii.s,  rveve  from  ycrefa, 
sample  from  example.  In  this  way  EngUsh  has  lost  nearly  all  its 
syli-abic  suflixes. 

When  this  loss'  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  it  is 
called  by  grMnmaiians' aphacresii  (taking  away) ;  when  it  occura 
at  the  end  of  a  word  it  is  called  apocope  (cutting  off) ;  when 
two  syllables  are  blent  into  one,  the  process  is  termed  syncope 
(shortening  by  excision.) 

Examples  of  syncope  are  seen  in  lord,  from  Jllaford ;  lady,  from 
Ulafueardige ;  sheriff,  tvoxa  Scirgcref a.     (ii'ot'A,  i.^  p.  220.) 

An  accented  syllable  oiUni  gets  lengthened.  Thus  from  hebban 
we  get  heave,  from  brecan,  break,  &c. 

An  unaccented  long  syllal)lo  is  apt  to  get  shortened.  Thus  the 
adjective  minute  becomes  the  noun  minute.  Compare  cupboard, 
housewife,  ice* 

etymot:.ogy. 

l^N.B.  In  conjunction  with  the  section  on  Etymology  it  would  be 
well  for  the  learner  to  study  the  first  few  paragra^ihs  of  that  on 
Syntax.] 

PARTS  OP  SPEECH. 

28  The  words  of  which  the  English  language  is  composed  are 
distributed  into  eight  jxirts  of  speech.  These  are :  3 . 
Noun.  2.  Adjective.  3.  Pronoun.  4.  Verb.  5.  Adverb. 
G.  Preposition.     7.  Conjunction.     8.  Interjection. 

NOUN. 

29  Tho  word  Noun  means  name  (Latin,  nomen.) 

A  noun  is  u  word  used  as  the  name  of  anything  that  we 
speak  about. 

The  greater  j^art  of  nouns  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — Common  Nouns  and  Proper  Nouns. 
.'iU  A  Common  Noun  is  a  word  that  may  be  used  as  tho  name 
of  each  thing  out  of  some  class  of  things  of  the  same  sort, 
as  h(jrse,  man,  stone,  city  ;  or  of  any  portion  of  a  quantity 
of  stuff  of  the  same  sort,  as  iron,  reheat,  watir.  A  common 
noun  distinguishes  the  things  belonging  to  some  class  from 

•  The  whole  subject  of  accentuation  has  been  treatccl  by  Koch   with  extru- 
ordinaxy  care  and  fulness. 
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eTerything  wliicli  does  not  belong  to  that  class.  Thus  the 
word  Itorie  distinguishes  the  animal  so  called  from  all  other 
sorts  of  things,  but  does  not  distinguish  one  horse  from 
another. 
^1  A  Proper  Noun  is  a  word  used  as  the  name  of  some  par- 
ticular person,  animal,  place,  or  thing,  as  John,  London, 
Bucephalus,  Excalibur.  The  word  proper  (Latin  proprins) 
means  own.  A  proper  name  is  a  person's  or  thing's  0'«« 
name. 

Common  nouns  are  sign  ificant.  They  not  only  denote,  or  mark  out, 
the  objects  to  which  chcy  are  aiij^licd,  but  also  cofinoic,  or  vote  at  the 
game  time,  the  whole  combination  of  marks  or  attributes,  through 
their  possession  of  which  the  various  individuals  named  by  the 
common  noun  are  grouped  into  one  class.* 

Proper  nouns,  as  such,  are  not  significant.  Even  if  the  name, 
considered  meiely  as  a  word,  has  a  meaning,  it  is  not  applied  to  the 
object  wliich  it  denotes  in  consequence  of  that  meaning.  Margaret 
means  pearl,  but  it  is  not  implied  that  a  poison  called  Margaret  has 
pearly  qualities. 

Proper  nouns  are  written  with  a  capital  letter  at  the  beginning. 

Common  nouns  u.=ed  in  a  special  or  ii. dividual  serpe  should  be 
written  with  a  capital  letter  at  the  beginning,  as  the  Solicitor 
General,  the  Lord  f  iiief  Justic-.  Some  writei-s  extend  this  usage 
to  grammatical  terms,  as  a  Verb,  a  Common  Noun,  &c. 

32  Proper  noims  are  sometimes  used  like  common  nouns,  when  they 
denote  classes  or  collections  of  persons ;  as  the  Howards,  the  Caesars, 
the  Alps ;  or  when  tliey  represent  the  characteristics  that  marked 
some  individual,  as  if  we  say  of  a  poet,  "  He  was  the  Homer  of  his 
age." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  common  nouns  are  occasionally  used  aa 
the  name,  not  of  each  individual  in  a  class,  but  of  the  class  as  a 
whole.    When  we  say,  "  Man  is  mortal,"  we  mean  aU  mankind. 

33  A  noun  which  in  the  singular  number  stands  for  a  col- 
lection or  number  of  things,  is  called  a  Collective  Noun  : 
as  litrd,  parliament,  council,  muliilude,  inch. 

84  A  noun  which  dtnotcs  a  qualily,  action,  or  state,  is  called 
an  abstract  noun,  as  hardness,  runfiing.  gruwih,  sleep.  Ab- 
stract nouns  arc  deiived  irom  adjectives  and  verbs,  or 
from  nouns  that  denote  a  function  or  state,  as  priesthood 
from  priest,  infancy  from  infant.  Abstriict  nouns  often 
pass  out  of  their  abstract  sense,  as  when  we  talk  of 
sweeping  a  crossinrj.  The  infinitive  mood  is  sometimes 
equivalent  to  an  abstract  noun  (§  189). 

•  Sometimes  the  connotative  power  of  a  noon  is  so  much  in  our  thoughts,  thai 
the  noun  is  used  predicatively  without  an  article,  as  "  lie  was  sicrUaty  to  Iklr.  A.  j" 
"  He  l'>ecame  king  of  England ;"  "  In  this  buuness  he  was  both  knave  aad/ooL" 
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35  There  :3  a  class  of  nouns  wiiich  are  eonietinies  coufoundef. 
with,  abstract  nouns.  Theso  are  General  Names,  such  as 
coloiir,  space,  time,  life,  death,  &c.  These,  in  the  exact 
sense  in  which  they  are  used,  do  no'^  admit  of  plurals ; 

•  they  are  siguiiicant  or  connotafciTO  general  names. 

Abstract  nouns  are  sometimes  Tised  in  the  concrete  sense,  that  is, 
standing  for  that  which  possesses  the  quahty  which  they  denote. 
Thus  nobilitij  frequently  means  the  whole  Ixxly  of  iiersous  of  noble 
biith  ;  youth,  the  whole  class  of  young  people,  and  so  on. 

36  Nouns  admit  of  the  three  variations  of  Gender,  Number, 
and  Case. 

Grcnder. 

37  Living  beings  are  divided  into  two  classes  or  sexes,  the 
male  eex  and  the  female  sex,  the  indi\-iduals  in  the  one 
sex  corresponding  to  those  in  the  other.  Things  without 
life  are  not  of  either  sex.  Thus  ail  things  are  arranged  in 
three  classes — things  of  the  male  sex,  things  of  the  female 
sex,  and  things  of  neither  sex. 

38  In  like  manner,  nouns  (and  pronouns)  are  divided  into 
three  *  classes  or  sorts  (caJied  G-enders),  which  correspond 
to  the  three  classes  of  things  just  mentioned.  These  are 
the  Masculine  Gender,  the  Feniininfe  Gender,  and  the 
Neuter  Gender.  Gender  comes  from  the  Latin  genus,  '  a 
kind  or  sort.' 

The  name  of  anything  of  the  male  sex  is  called  a  mascu- 
line noun,  or  a  noun  of  the  masculine  gender. 

The  name  of  a.nything  of  the  female  sex  is  called  a  femi- 
nine noun,  or  a  noun  of  the  feminine  gender. 

The  name  of  anything  of  neither  sex  is  called  a  neuter 
noun,  or  a  noun  of  the  neuter  gender. 

Man,  king,  father,  horse,  cock,  bull,  James,  Henry,  are 
masculine  nouns. 

AVoman,  queen,  mother,  mare,  hen,  cow,  Mary,  Jane,  are 
feminine  nouns. 

Stone,  tree,  house,  London,  are  neuter  nouns. 

In  the  c.i3e  of  animals  and  young  children  we  often  take  no 
account  of  the  sex,  and  hence  they  are  frequently  referred  +o  by 
meaufl  of  neuter  pronouns. 


•  Nothing  is  eained  either  in  convenience  or  in  philosophy  by  the  attempt  to 
restrict  tUe^tern!  i/'-nder  to  the  mnsc^Hne  and  \hf.  /Kmiunr.  Those  who  niu  the 
term  neuur  so  hard  as  this  should  be  consi?:tent.  aua  vranslate  it  into  nrit/.rr  when 
they  use  it.  To  talk  of  noiins  being  of  Xr.ulT  irfnder  {e.-^pecially  with  a  capital 
K)  is  not  good  Latin,  pood  En;^lish,  or  good  sen.'^e.  German  grammarians,  who 
have  the  terms  m'dnrdUh,  toeihhch,  and  tacniich,  are  spared  the  temptation  to  sir 
this  little  crotchet. 
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89  Oenders  are  classes  of  notms  (and  pronouns)  whicli  cor- 
respond to  tlie  three  classes  of  things  of  the  male  sex, 
thiags  of  the  female  sox,  and  things  of  neither  sex.* 
It  is  also  customary  to  use  the  word  (jendtr  in  an  abstract 
sense,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  an  aitribuie  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns. In  this  abstract  sense  ytndtr  may  bo  defined  to  be 
a  distinction  in  the  form  or  use  of  nouns  and  pronouns,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  stand  respectively  for  things  of  thd 
male  sex,  things  oi  the  female  sex,  and  things  of  ueithei 
Bex. 

40  Things  without  life  are  often  personified,  or  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were  Uving  beings,  and  therefore  either  of  the  mule  or  of  the  female 
sex.  Accordingly  mascuhne  and  feminine  pronouns  are  used  in 
speaking  of  them.  The  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the  English 
system  of  genders  gives  pecuhar  force  and  vividness  to  this  figure 
of  speech. 

Thus  the  Sun,t  Time,  Day,  Death,  rivers,  winds,  mountains,  the 
ocean,  the  seasons,  the  stronger  passions  (as  Fear,  Anger,  Despair), 
actions  connected  with  strength  or  violence  (as  Mm-der,  War,  &c.), 
are  looked  upon  as  male  persons,  and  their  names  are  accordingly 
mascuhne. 

The  Moon,  the  Earth,  Yu-tue,  Night,  a  ship,  cotmtries  and  cities — 
such  as  Eiu-ope,  England,  Paris — Night,  Darkness,  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  most  abstract  conceptions,  as  Nature,  Liberty,  Charity, 
Victory,  Mercy,  Religion,  i:c.,  tlie  Soul,  the  gentler  emotions,  and 
many  other  things,  are  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  female  per- 
sons, and  their  names  are  accordingly  of  the  fomiuine  gender.  J 

41  The  names  of  animals  sometimes  do  not  indicate  their 
sex,  as  sheep,  bird,  hawk,  bear,  tnouse,  raven,  swan,  dove.^ 
The  words  ducJc  and  goose  are  also  employed  in  this  way, 
especially  in  the  plui-al  and  in  compound^.     Also  various 

•  It  is  only  in  English,  however,  that  this  simple  classification  is  observed.  In 
Latio,  Greek,  French,  and  other  lanciinfres,  the  names  of  many  things  which  do 
not  belong  either  to  the  male  or  to  the  female  sex,  are  either  masculine  or  fimi- 
oine.  When  this  is  the  case,  gender  ceases  to  answer  (except  partially)  to  any 
natai-al  distinction,  and  becomes  merely  'jram-inatical,  though  originally,  no  doubt, 
based  upcm  a  rer.l,  or  fancied,  natural  distinction.  A  noun  is  known  to  be  mascu- 
line (or  feminine),  not  by  its  denoting  a  thing  of  the  male  (or  female)  sex,  but  by 
its  having  associated  (vitd  it  adjectives  and  iJionr-uns  with  masculine  (or  feminiue| 
terminations.  'Ibis  arbitrary,  or  merely  giammatical  gender  has  disappeaied  from 
modem  English.  In  Fiench  and  Italian  there  is  uo  neuter  gender  at  all.  In 
AJiglo  Saxon,  the  genders  weie  to  a  great  extent  merely  grammatical  or  arbitrai-y, 
as  in  Latin. 

t  In  Anglo-Saxon  (as  in  German!  Sun  was  feminine. 

X  The  gender  employed  in  pei-soniCcation  is,  however,  rather  arbitrary.  Usage 
to  by  no  means  unifonn  on  this  point.  The  feeling  of  appropriation  has  a 
ourious  influence  in  this  matter.  Cobbett  remarks  that-  the  counti  yfolk  in  Uamp- 
ihire  call  almost  everything  he  or  she.  "  The  m^wer  calls  his  sc>-the  a  she,  the 
ploughman  his  plough  ;  but  a  prong,  a  shovel,  or  a  barrow,  which  passes  promis- 
quously  from  hand  to  hand,  and  which  is  appropriated  to  no  particidar  labourer,  ia 

S  In  Anglo-Saxon  such  nouns  had  their  gmmmatical  gender,  and  weieroapee- 
lively  either  ma.-eulhie  or  feminine,  no  matter  whicii  sex  was  spoken  of, 
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names   of  persons,    as  parent,   spouse,    servant,*  &o.     Sucb 

nouns  are  said  to  be  of  common  or  undetermined  gendei. 

In  spcaldng  of  animals  which  have  names  of  common  gender,  the 
neuter  pronouns  arc  employed  when  the  auunal  is  regarded  simply 
as  au  object  of  iiafiral  history.  But  in  poetry,  fables,  or  narrativea 
which  imply  a  lively  interest  in  the  actions  or  feelings  of  the  animal, 
the  masculine  or  feminine  gender  is  used,  with  a  general  tendency 
to  employ  the  masculine  for  tlie  larger  and  fiercor'aninials.  Thus, 
bear,  hound,  panther,  eatjle,  hawk,  camel,  ivolf,  fox,  hippopoiamua, 
elephant,  uhalc,  rat,  raven,  bison,  jackal,  &c.,  would  commonly  bo 
treated  as  masculine,  while  hare,  ostrich,  dove._  plover,  lapwing, 
swallow,  partridge,  &c.,  are  usually  feminine.  The  lai-ger  domestic 
animals  are  often  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  males. 

Hex  is  a  distinction  between  thhujis,  not  between  names.  Gender 
is  a  distinction  between  names,  not  between  things.  It  is  therefore 
wrong  to  speak  of  the  masculine  sex,  or  the  male  gender  :  to  speak  of 
H  man  as  a  masculine  being,  or  to  talk  of  things  being  of  the  mascu- 
line or  feminine  gender.  Things  may  be  of  the  male  or  female 
sex,  but  only  words  can  be  of  the  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter 
gender. 

The  distinction  of  sex  in  living  beings  is  maxked  in  three 
ways  in  the  nouns  that  stand  for  them. 

"First  Mode.—  Quite  different  words  are  used  :  as — 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Masculine. 

Feminina. 

Bachelor 

maid  or  spinsterf 

Horse    or 

} 

Boar 

BOW 

stallion 

mare 

Boy 

girl 

Husband 

wife 

Brother 

sister 

King 

queen 

Buck 

doe 

Lord 

lady 

BiUl 

cow 

Man 

woman 

Bullock  or  ) 

heifer 

Milter 

spawner 

steer        / 

Monk  or  friar 

nun 

Cock 

hen 

Kephew 

niece 

Colt  or  foal 

filly 

Papa 

mamma 

Dog 

bit<;li 

Ram  or  wether 

ewe 

Drake 

duck 

Sir- 

madam 

Drone 

bee 

Sire 

dame  or  damj 

Earl 

countess 

Sloven 

slut 

Father 

mother 

Son 

daughter 

Gander 

goose 

•  Stag 

liiud 

Gentleman 

lady 

Uncle 

aunt 

Hart 

roc  or  hind 

"Wizard 

witch 

•  These  nouns  are  usually  of  Romance  origin. 

r  The  termination  -sier  was  oiigriniilly  femioine.  Spituter  is  the  only  word  in 
which  this  femiaine  force  of  it  suiWves.  In  seamstress  and  songstress  we  have  twc 
feminine  endings  combined,  one  tiaxon  {,-sler).  the  other  French  (-essK  Many 
words  in  -sii-r  now  used  as  ma'cuHna,  or  as  proper  names,  were  originally  feminine, 
and  denoted  occupations  ordinarily  carried  on  by  women,  as  sewster,  maltster, 
tapster  (a  bar-maid),  JSaxl^r  (from  bali^).  Websl'^r  ( from  webban,  '  to  weave  '),  &c. 

*  Graiidam  (grannam  or  yranny)  answers  to  yrmulsira.  Sire  and  Uam,  in  contrftal 
with  each  other,  are  applied  only  to  anlnuda. 
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Man  (like  the  Germau  Jfmscfi)  was  formerly  used  of  the  female 
as  well  as  of  the  male.  We  see  this  in  the  compoxmd  tcoman,  a 
modified  form  of  icimman — i.e.,  tcifman.  The  vowel  sound  of  the 
first  syllable  is  stiU  preserved  in  the  plural,  tcoinen. 

The  male  was  distiuguished  as  tcapiied  man — i.e.,  armed  or  wea- 
poned  man.  Maid  had  come  to  mean  in  Chaucer's  time  a  grown-up 
person  of  either  sex.  Thus,  '  I  wot  well  that  the  apostle  was  a 
maid'  iCA.  5661).  Girl  (a  diminutive  of  the  low  German  gor:  once 
denoted  a  yoimg  person  of  either  sex.  Chaucer  (&49,  666)  still  uses 
it  in  this  manner.  To  distinguish  the  male,  the  compoimd  knave- 
girl  was  used. 

Father  means  '  one  who  feeds ;'  from  the  same  root  as  fee-d  and 
fa-t  (compare  pa-ter  and  pu-sco'.  Mother  is  from  a  root  ma — '  bring 
forth'  {^Morris).  Daut/h'cr  {Gv.  Qvydrrip)  meant  originally  ' milk- 
maid.'    The  root  is  the  same  as  in  duij. 

Husband  {A.S.  husbonda)  is  the  manager  or  master  of  the  houte 
{Matzner).     Bonda  in  A.S.  means  tiller  or  manager. 

In  husbandman  and  h.isbandry  we  have  vestiges  of  the  old  mean- 
ing. In  Anglo-Saxon  tf//"  was  neuter  (as  W^eib  still  is  in  German),  and 
meant  simply  a  woman. 

Nephew  and  niece  come  to  us  (through  French')  from  tlie  Latin 
nepos  (nepot-is)  and  neptis.  The  older  Anglo-Saxon  words  were 
nefa  and  nefe.  Uncle  and  aunt  are  from  avunculus  and  amita.  The 
provincial  and  colloquial  apfiellations  gaffer  and  gammer  are  cor- 
rupdons  of  godj'athtr  and  godmother. 

Queen  (or  quean)  meant  sim^lj  female  or  motlier.  In  Anglo 
Saxon  ctcen-fugel  means  hen-bird. 

Lord  is  a  shortened  form  of  hlaford  (i.e.,  hlaficeard,  *  loaf -warden, 
or  '  bread-dispenser '  ( Miitzner  and  Koch).  Lady  is  from  the  corre- 
sponding feminine,  hliefdige  Uilufweardige).  Hir  or  sire  is  from 
senior;  madam  iiom  mva-domina)  monk  from  monachus,^  one  who 
leads  a  solitary  life';  nun  =  nonna,  'grandmother.'  i^riar  is  from 
f rater  xYr.frire). 

Witch  is  now  onlyfemiiiine,butitnughtcomeindifEerentlyfromthe 
Anglo-Saxon  masculine  uicca,  at  from  the  feminine  icicce.*  Wizard 
comes'  from  the  Scandinavian  viskr, '  wise,'  through  the  old  French 
guiscart,  and  means  '  a  very  wise  man'  {Miitz/ier).     See  §  311,  7. 

Drahe  (old  Norse  aiidrikl:  root  and  ='Lat.  artat ;  riA-J,  connected 
with  German  reif A,  and  Latin  rcg-emi  means  'king  of  the  ducks.' 
Buck  is  connected  with  the  verb  duck,  *  to  dive.'  In  Anglo-Saxon 
we  find  a  mascidine  hana, '  cock'  (Germ.  Hahn).  Goose  has  lost  ihc 
letter  n  (Germ.  Gnus).  Gander  is  formed  from  the  feminine,  d 
being  only  an  offgi-owth  of  the  n.  Goose  is  often  used  as  a  mascu- 
line, especially  as  a  descriptive  epithet,  as  '  Tom  is  a  goose.'  Geese  is 
of  common  gender. 

Bi'e  is  now  of  common  gender,  but  was  originally  exclusively 
feminine. 

45      Second  Mode. — ^The  feminine  is  formed  by  adding  certain 
suffixes  to  the  masculine. 
1.  The  conunonest  of  these,  and  the  only  one  by  which 

*  "  'K''  is  sncb  a  holy  witch,  that  he  enchanbi  Bocietica  isto  hiTn." — (Shaksp, 
Opmb.  L  6.) 
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fresh  feminines  can  etill  be  formed,  is  em,  at*  cotmt,  co-antese ; 
host,  hostess. 

This  termination  cnme  to  us  through  French,  from  the  late  Latin 
suffix  issa.     (Compare  Gr.  iffcra  and  eff<ra.) 

Wlien  this  suffix  is  added,  the  mascuhne  terminations  or  and  er 
are  usually  cither  shortened  by  the  omission  of  the  vowel,  as  in 
aclor,  actress;  hunter,  huntress;  or  omitted  altogether,  as  in 
adulterer,  adulteress  ;  so  Emperor,  Empress  ;  murderer,  murderess ; 
governor,  ffoverness  ;  caterer,  cater  ess  ;  sorcerer,  sorceress.  The  mas- 
culines author,  mayor,  jyrior,  and  tutor,  suffer  no  abbre\n'ation 
The  0  of  iirijro  and  the  y  of  votary  are  dropped  in  forming  ncijress 
and  votaress. 

Abbess  (from  abhot)  is  a  shortened  form  of  aHadess,  Lass  is  pro- 
bably sliorteued  from  laddess.  Duchess  follows  the  P'reuch  form 
duchcsse.  Marchioness  is  formed  from  the  mediseval  Latin  wora 
marchio.     In  mistress,  the  a  of  master  is  modified. 

Feminines  in  ess  were  formerly  much  more  common  than  they  are 
now.  Such  words  as  coicsiness,  championess,  suitress,  creatress,  ^e., 
iiavc  quite  disappeared.  , 

2.  Feminines  in  trix  are  direct  importations  from  Latin, 
as  tt^tatrix,  administratrix. 

3.  A  few  feminines  have  the  Eomance  suffix  a,  as  sultana, 
signora,  ■infanta. 

4.  A  few  feminines  have  the  Romance  suffix  inc,  which 
came  to  us  through  Norman  French,  as  heroine  (from  hiro), 
laruhjravine  (from  landgrave).  Czarina  (from  czar)  has  a 
combination  of  this  and  the  iast-mentioned  suffix. 

5.  One  word,  vixen,  the  feminine  of /ox,  preserves  the  old 
Teutonic  feminine  suffix  en  or  in  (compare  German  inn), 
the  root  vowel  of  the  masculine  being  modified.  (Compare 
German  Fuchs,  Filchsinn.) 

In  the  oldest  English  we  find  such  feminines  as  (lyden, '  goddess; ' 
municen, '  nun '  (from  muncc) ;  elj'en, '  female  eK,'  &;c.  So  m  Scotch, 
we  have  earl  in, '  old  woman.' 

6.  Bridegroom  is  a  masculine  formed  from  a  feminine  {hridr). 
Groom  is  a  coriTjption  of  gooni  (A.S.  guma  =  man).  Widou-er  is 
perhnps  also  a  masculine  formed  from  a  feminine,  or  er  may  be  only 
a  modification  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  ending  a  (A.S.  masc.  v-iduiva  ;* 
fern,  tciduwe).  Jluff  (tiie  name  of  a  kind  of  bird  resembling  a 
woodcock)  has  a  feminine  reeve. 

46-     Third  Mode. — Masculine  and  feminine  nouns  or  pronouns 
are  prefixed  or  affixed  to  nouns  of  common  gender. 


by  the 
weaver,'" 


•  Xn  Ar^l'^.-Sason  pairs  of  masculines  and  fem\aines  were  formed:  1, 
8-ai=xes  -o~an'5  -«,  as  ne/a,  "uephew,"  rtefe,  "niece;"  ivMrn,  "male  w 
u;^^'•',  "•' female  weaver;"  2.  by  the  sui3xes  -rre  and  -'•sire,  as  Oa-cere  (Laker), 
ha-ctKtrf  /lonp/T.- (dancer),  hoppesfe;  fiSelere  (,\i(!i?Aev),  fi^elsti-re,  &e.,  of  wliicb 
f,be  femininf  sutSx  -ster  ha.s  lost  its  force  (see  note  on  §  44) ;  3,  by  the  feminine 
BufRx  -f.  ad. led  to  the  masculine,  as  (idt  (goat),  g'lU  (she-goat) ;  4,  by  the  suffix  -er 
or  -in  (see  above). 
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Masculine.  Feminine.  Manculine.  Feminine. 

Man-servant  maid-servant  Cock-span-ow  hen -sparrow 

Man-singer  womau-singor  Dog-fox  bitch-fox 

Ho-devil  sho-devil  He-goat  she-goat 

Boar-pig  sow-pig  ewe-lanib 

Buck-rabbit  doe-rabbit  Pea-cock  pea-liea 

Bull-caLf  cow-calf  Guiiioa-cock  gxu'ni'a-hen 

Tiukey-cock  turkey-hen 

Sometimes  proper  names  are  used  to  answer  this  pur^'os^)  *'*'  in 
jack-ass ,  jcnni/-ass  ;  tom-cat,  tih-cat  ;  bilbj-cjoat,  naiuuj-aoat  ;  juck- 
daw.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  carl  and  ewen  were  used,  as  carl-J'Mjel  {cock- 
fowl)i  ewen-j'ugel  Uien-fowl). 

Number. 

47  Number  (Latin  numerus)  is  a  vaaiation  in  the  form  of 
nouns  (and  pronoi_uis),  by  moans  of  wliicb  "we  .show  whether 
we  are  speaking  of  one  of  the  things  for  which  the  noun 
(or  pronoun)  stands,  or  of  move  than  one. 

There  are  two*  numbers,  the  Singular  and  the  Plui-al. 

That  form  of  the  noun  which  is  used  when  wo  speak  of 
one  of  the  things  for  which  tfie  noun  stands  is  called  the 
singular  number,  as  s/n'p,  horse. 

That  form  which  is  used  when  we  speak  of  more  than  one 
of  the  things  for  which  the  noun  stands  is  called  the  plural 
number,  as  ships,  horses. 

As  it  is  simpler  to  think  and  speak  of  one  thing  than  to  think  and 
speak  of  several  things  at  once,  tlie  singular  is  the  original  foj  in  of 
the  noun.  The  plural  fomi  is  derived  from  the  singular  by  maldng 
some  change  in  it.  The  i^rocess  of  making  this  change  is  called 
injiection. 

48  The  plural  is  derived  from  the  singular  in  the  following 
ways : — 

First  Modo. — By  adding  the  syllable  es,  shortened  to  » 
whenever  the  pronunciation  admits  of  it.  The  full  syllable 
es  is  now  added  only  when  the  singular  ends  in  a  sibilant 
(fi,  ah,  soft  cA,  X  or  z)  as  <jus,  gases;  lash,  lashes;  witch, 
witches  ;  box,  boxes ;  topaz,  topazes.  Words  like  horse,  horses 
really  come  under  this  rule,  the  mute  e  not  being  regarded. 

The  letters  es  are  also  added  (but  without  being  sounded 
as  a  separate  syllable)  after  several  words  ending  in  o,  as 
hero,  heroes;  potato,  potatoes;  alter  i/  when  it  is  preceded 
by  a  consonant,  the  y  being  changed  to  i,  as  ladi/,  ladies  ;  f 

•  In  Anglo-Saxon  there  ■was  also  a  dual  number  in  tVje  personal  pronouns. 

+  In  vrords  of  this  kind  it  is  more  ai  curate  to  snj-  that  iV  has  been  changed  in  the 
sinjfular  into  // ;  a.s  the  old  Enp-bsh  wny  of  spellingr  the  worda  in  t)ie  sinjnilar  was 
*  die,  glorie,  &C.     In  pfoper  uajues  the  y  ia  usually  retained  in  the  plural. 
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and  after  Anglo-Saxon  words  ending  in  Z/ or  /  preceded  by 

any  long  vowol  sound  except  oo.  In  these  cases  the  flat 
sound  which  s  always  has  in  es  affects  the  preceding  con- 
sonant, and /is  changed  to  v,  as  eJf,  elves  ;  shelf,  shelves  ; 
leaf,  leaves  ;  thief,  thieves  ;  loaf,  loaves.  Wife  and  knife  get 
/  changed  to  v  in  a  similar  wtiy — wives,  knives.  Nouns 
ending  in  oof,  ff,  and  rf,  and  nouns  in/'of  Norinan-Fronch 
origin,  have  only  sharp  a  added  to  form  the  plural,  uud 
retain  the  sharp  sound  of  the  /,  as  roof,  roofs  ;  cliff,  cliffs  ; 
dwarf,  dwarfs;  chief ,  chiefs ;  relief,  reliefs.  So  also  reef, 
fife,  and  strife  (see  Mdlznm'  and  Koch).  Deef,  'beeves  ;  and 
staff,  staves,  are  exceptions  in  modern  English,  and  other 
exceptions  aro  found  in  the  older  writers,  as  wharves, 
turves,  scarves. 
49  All  nouns  except  those  above  mentioned,  and  the  few 
nouns  which  foim  their  plurals  in  the  second  and  third 
modes  hereafter  specified,  have  their  plurals  formed  by  the 
addition  of  s  only,  as  -hook,  hooks  ;  father,  fathers ;  the  a 
having  its  eharp  sound  after  a  sharp  mute  (as  in  looks, 
cats,  traps),  and  the  sound  of  the  fiat  sibilant  z  after  a  flat 
mute,  a  liquid,  or  a  vowel  (as  in  tubs,  eggs,  rods,  jjails, 
rams,  nuns,  bears,  fleas). 

When  y  at  the  end  of  a  word  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  a 
only  is  added  to  form  the  plural,  and  the  y  is  not  changed, 
as  valley,  valleys;  boy,  boys.  Qu  counts  as  a  consonant, 
hence  the  plui-al  of  soliloquy  is  soliloquies. 

Tlio  usage  in  the  case  of  words  ending  in  o  is  arbitrary,  and  by 
no  inenns  uuiforin,  es  being  commonly  added.  But  s  only  is  added 
to  words  euding  in  io  and  oo,  and  to  the  following  words : — domino, 
volcano,  virtuoso,  tyro,  quarto,  octavo,  duodecimo,  nwsquito,  canto, 
grotto,  solo,  rondo. 

60  The  pliu-:il  sulfix  s  has  arisen  from  dropping  the  vowel  of  the 
proper  syllabic  termination  es,  wliich  is  a  modificatiou  of  tlio 
Anglo-Saxon  plural  suliix  as.  The  latter  however  was  used  ouly  in 
masculine  nouns.  In  Anglo-Saxon  tliere  were  also  other  modes 
of  forming  the  plural  (see  Appendix  A),  but  the  influence  of 
Nomiau-French.  in  which  s  or  x  was  tlie  common  plural  sidiix,  led 
to  their  gradual  disuse.  AVlien  as  was  changed  to  cs  it  long  retained 
its  .syllabic  force.  Even  in  Spenser  we  find  such  forms  as  woundes, 
clondcs,  handcs,  &c.  (Koch.)  In  Middle  EngUsh  ys  or  is  is  often 
found  for  es. 

61  Words  which  aro  not  properly  nouns,  such  as  aye,  no,  pro,  ccn, 
extra,  if,  &c.,  are  .sometimes  used  as  substantives.  Some  writers 
form  the  plurals  of  these  by  addiug  s  with  the  apostroplie  before  it 
('»),  as  aye's,  no's,  pro's,  &c. ;  others  add  s  or  es  {ayes,  noes,  ifs,  buts, 
extras,  &c.).  The  latter  mode  is  the  more  common,  except  perhaps 
in  words  ending  in  o.  Some  writers  use  an  apostrophe  in  foruang 
the  plurals  of  pro^jer  names,  a.s  the  I'ercy's,  the  Smith's. 
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62  Second  Mode. — By  adding  en,  as  ox,  oxen;  Irother, 
hrethren ;  child,  children.* 

The  word  kine  (the  phiral  of  cow),  also  belonjis  to  this  class. 
There  has  been  a  change  of  the  vowel  sound  besides  the  addition 
of  the  en.  Well-in,  tlie  cloud-covered  ski/,  is  considered  by  some  to 
be  a  plural  of  this  class  (German  die  JFolken, '  the  clouds  ')• 

63  Third  Mode. — By  changing  the  vowel  sound  of  tho 
word,  as  tooth,  teeth;  mouse,  mice;  foot,  feet  ;  goose,  yeesc ; 
man,  mcn.f 

54  lyiany  Latin  aq^  Greek  nouns  are  used  in  English  without  any 
change  of  form.  Tho  plurals  of  these  words  shuuid  be  made  in  the 
same  way  as  in  tho  langiiage  fi-om  which  they  are  taken.  Tho 
f oUoAving  rules  must  be  attended  to  in  forming  the  pliuals  of  such 
words  : — 

1.  Tlie  termination  a  (in  the  singular)  shoiild  be  changed  into  a, 
as  formula,  lAxa-nl  formula,  [minutia]  minutice. 

2  The  termination  us  should  generally  bo  changed  into  i,  as  tu- 
mulus, pi.  tumuli  ;  radius,  pi.  rndii. 

3.  The  termination  icm  ov  on  should  be  changed  into  a,  as  animal- 
culum,  pi.  animnlcula ;  ejfluvium,  pi.  cj/luvia  ;  phenomenon,  pi. 
phenomena  ;  so  data,  arcana,  addenda,  crraU;,  strata,  desiderata. 

4.  The  termination  «{.•!  should  generally  bo  changed  into  ses ;  as 
annli/sis,  pL  anlyses ;  basis,  jA.  bases;  axis,  pi.  axes ;  ellipsis,  p» 
ellipses. 

5.  Tlie  termination  ix  or  ex  should  bo  changed  into  ices  ;  as  radix, 
pi.  radices  ;  appendix,  pi.  appendices. 

6.  The  following  forms  should  also  be  attended  to : — 

Sing.  Plur. 

Seraph  (Hob.)     ^      seraphim 
Bandit  (Ital.)  banditti 

Beau  (Fr.)    "  beaux 

Madame  mesdames 

Misicr  {i.e.  Master)    messieurs  ■ 
Cherub  (Ileb.)  chei-ubim  Miasma  (Gr.)  miasmata 

But  if  a  foreign  word  has  passed  into  conuuon  use,  the  plural  may 
be  formed  in  the  usual  English  fashion.  Tims  we  say  cherubs, 
seraphs,  bandits,  triumvirs,  choruses,  dor/mas. 

Some  Latin  words  ha\-e  both  a  Latin  and  an  English  i)lural, 
as  appendices  and  appendixes ;  calices  and  calixes ;  vortices  and 
vortexes ;  criteria  and  criterions ;  memoranda  and  memorandums  ; 
foci  iwid  focuses  ;  fun// i  and  funguses.  Occasionally  these  two  plurals 

•  In  brethren  and  children  there  is  a  moclilication  of  the  vowel  btsides  the  addition 
of  en.  Cliildren  is  a  double  plural,  childer  (A.  S.  cUdni),  beinj^  still  used  as  a 
plural  in  Lanc;isliire. 

Tlie  second  and  third  modes  of  formin;?  the  phiral  are  rest;irted  to  a  few  nouns 
of  Aiifflo-Saxon  oriein.  Plurals  in  -e«  were  more  common  in  the  older  wTitors. 
Chaucer  has  doughierfn  a-nd  sistren.  We  tind  shoon  (for  .i/iny.'i)  in  Shalispere 
( Ilamlel  iv.  5),  e//«e  or  ceji  (for  eiins)  in  Scott  and  Byron.  Asue.n,  trem,  heen  ocour  in 
old  ^Titers.  Jlosi-n  occurs  in  the  Bible  (ZJaw.  iii.  21).  Kine  is  possibly  a  double 
plural.    The  old  plural  of  coiu  wa-s  cy  or  c.vc     Kye  is  still  i  eed  in  Scotch. 

t  The  modified  o  in  women  happen^T  to  coincide  with  the  original  vowel  sound  oi 
tte  word  (?  H). 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Genus 

genera 

Hiatus 

hiatus 

Series 

series 

Species 

sjiocips 

Superficies 

Buperticies 
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differ  in  meaning,  as  indexes  (of  books)  and  indicea  (in  algibra) , 
geniuses  (men  of  genius),  ^t'wii  (supernatural  beings). 
?6        The  wonl  dee  1ms  two  jilurals  :  dien  (^stauips  for  coining),  and  diet 
(small  cubes  used  for  gaming). 

,  I'eiinii  has  two  ^\\vccC[s,\  pennies  (a  number  of  separate  coins),  and 
pence  (used  when  wc  spealc  of  a  sum  of  money  reckoned  iu  that 
coin).  The  compounds  sixpence,  ninepetice,  kc,,  as  tlie  names  of 
coins  or  of  disiinct  sums,  may  have  plui-als  made  fi-oui  them, — six- 
pences, &c. 

The  jjlural  brothers  is  now  used  chiefly  to  express  the  ordinary 
faindj''  relationship.  Brethren  is  used  in  a  more  metaphorical 
sense,  to  denote  members  of  the  same  community. 

Cloth  has  two  plurals,  c/o^A*  and  tYo^W  (garments).  Pa/As  drops 
the  e  of  the  suJIlx,  but  has  the  flat  sound  of  ihe  »•  and  of  the  i)reced- 
ing  consonant. 

tihot  takes  a  plural  form  only  when  it  means  the  discharge  of 
a  mitfsile. 
66  Sonic  nonns  which  were  neuter  and  -^rithout  plural  euftix  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  are  the  same  in  the  plural  as  the  singular,  as  sheep, 
deer,  swine,  neat  {cattle),  luad,  ( as  in  ten  head  of  cattle),  yoke,  year, 
pound  ;  also  nouns  expressing  a  quantity  or  nuinber,  or  used  in  a  col- 
lective sense,  as  htindred-iceir/ht  ('the  stone  weiglis  ton  hundred- 
wciyht' ],  brace  ('he  shot  three  brace  of  birds'),  pair,  couple, 
dozen,  gross  ('  ten  gross  of  buttons"),  couple,  stone  ('  he  weighs  eleven 
atone'),  Jisli*  (moaning  the  race  of  fishes),  foicl,  sometimes  people 
(meaning  a  number  of  persons),  ««t/  ('ten  sail  oi  the  line'),  and 
sometimes  fathom  and  inile  {'■tlnvty  fathom,'  'ten  mile.'  Hhaksp.). 
With  those  may  be  compared  the  compound  attributives- in  'a 
tlirec-foot  rule ; '  '  a  throe-penny  book';  '  a  four-wlieel  chaise;' 
'an  engine  of  a  hundred-liorse  power;'  *a  five-iiouiid  note,'  &c. 
Horse  ami  foot,  as  abbre\aatioi'.s  of  horse-soldiers,  and  foot-soldiera, 
li.'ive  become  collective  nouns,  as  have  shot  ('  grape-shot')  and  cannon, 
47  Names  of  materials  or  natm-al  productions,  such  as  wheal,  sugar, 
timber,  may  be  used  in  the  plural  number  when  different  vaiietiea 
of  the  articles  arc  spoken  of;  as  raw  sugars,  French  icines. 
The  idea  of  repetition  or  succession  is  perliaps  involved  in  such 
plurals  as  '  the  dews  of  heaven,"  '  the  rains  of  winter,'  '  the  waters  of 
the  Nile.' 
68  Naiues  of  sciences  ending  in  ics  (as  mechanics)  are  plural  as  regards 
their  form,  but  are  frequently  used  as  if  they  wore  singular. -f 

•  Also  the  names  of  several  sorts  of  fish,  a.s  coJ,  salmon,  plaice,  trout,  pike,  perch, 
naclerel,  &c.  On  the  other  hand  shark,  wliule,  sole,  herring,  eel,  turbot,  brill,  &c, 
I'orm  plurals  in  the  ordinary  way. 

f  Some  liavc  eupposed  that  the  different  use  of  the  sinjrular  Inijic  and  fh"  plural 
mathematics,  &c.,  lias  arisen  from  tlie  fact  that  in  the  foiinor  wo  have  adopted  tha 
Greek  singular  ii  XiivikJ)  (rtx""'  ■  '"'<!  "'  *''*  laiter  tlie  neuter  plural  rn  /j.jf'.iiiaTiiid. 
This  explanation  of  Mie  use  of  tlie  -sin^-idar  is,  of  co!ir.~o,  eoncct,  hut  as  Hpplicd  to 
the  pliu-al  it  is  far-fetcll^d  and  unnece-sary  It  is  doubtful  wh;  tlier  the  tijst  man 
who  :- poke  of  haviufr  the  rltemnalks  thouprht  lie  was  represeiitinjr  tlie  pli.ral  to 
pei//i,i7<Kf;.  Wien  adjectives  are  converted  into  suhstantives.  it  is  the  tendency  of 
rtur  languajre  touse  the  ijlural  form.  A  man  talks  of  ha\-ini,'  the  rh-nmatlcs  just  as 
in  country  districts,  they  t.ill:  of  having  the  dump.i  or  the  dismals  (Halliwell,  Diet.] 
•'Let  thera  d-e  that  age  and  sulltiis  have."  (Sh'ihspere.  If.  II.  ii.  1).  Englisli 
freely  allows  the  use  of  adjectives  as  substantives,  provided  tlie  plural  be  employed, 
as  eatables,  valuables,  greens,  sweats,  n'nj>a,  &e. 
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19  It  is  a  mistake  to  use  ri  plural  of  the  word  /oW,  as  it  is  a  uoim  of 
irnjltitude,  and  means  several  persons.  We  should  write, /o/A  «(7y,  uot 
folJ:s  sfiy.  "  He  laid  Ids  hands  upon  a.  few  sick  folk"  {Mark  vi.  5). 
'still,  the  plural  use  is  very  old.  It  is  foxujd  in  Chaucer  and  Maundo- 
viUe. 

60  The  words  riches  (Fr.  riehessc),  eaves  (A.  S.  efcse),  and  alm^  (A.  S. 
eelmesse,  fi-om  'fAcniuorrvfr]),  <ire  not  really  plural  nouns,  but  are 
generally  used  as  if  they  were  in  the  plural  number.  A'ews  is 
plural  in  form,  but  is  used  as  if  of  the  singidar  number.  There 
is  no  sufficient  rea.=on  why  means  should  ever  be  treated  as  if  it 
were  of  the  singidar  number,  though  several  good  writers  use  such 
expressions  as  a  means.  We  now  use  the  singular  pea  and  the 
plural  peas ;  but  pease  (Lat.  pision.  A.  S.  pise)  has  now  a  collective 
sense.  Summons  (old  French  semonce,  or  semonse),  is  properly 
singular.  Amends,  galloirs.  sessions,  shambles,  are  plurals,  but 
are  commonly  treated  as  singulars.  Small-pox  is  plural  (singular 
peek),  but  is  used  as  a  singular.  Odds  is  used  both  ways,  but 
usually  as  a  plural.  We  always  say  much  (not  many)  pains, 
but  pains  is  usually  followed  by  a  plural  verb;  "your  pains  are 
registered"  {Shakspere). 

61  Abstract  nouns,  from  the  natiire  of  the  idea  which  they  denote,  do 
not  generally  admit  of  the  plural  number.  But  when  they  ax-e  used  to 
denote  varieties  or  different  instances  oi  the  quality  rpfo~-'"d  tr-,  they 
may  liavc  plurals,  as  affinities,  negligences.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
nouns  have  no  singular,  as  scissors,  liellows,  breeches,  tongs,  annals, 
dregs,  entrails,  hustings,  mccalas,  billiards,  oats,  &c.  The  tilings  which 
they  represent  are  double  or  multifonn.  The  singular  wage  is  a 
pro\-incial  f onn.  The  plural  docs  not  always  involve  exactly  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  singular,  as  compass,  compasses; 
matin,  „iciins  :  vesper,  vespers  ;  pain,  pains  ;  corn,  corns  ;  iron,  irons. 
Many  plurals  have  a  sccoud.ary  signification  wliich  the  singular  has 
not.  as  parings,  hangings,  leavings,  stceepings,  &c.,  which  denote  the 
product  of  the  action  refeiTcd  to,  effects  (j)TGi<cny).  grounds  (dregs), 
respects,  parts  (capacity),  stocks,  stags,  spectacles,  letters  (literatiue), 
draughts,  retnrns,  gripes,  grains,  lists  (for  toximaments),  the  Furies, 
liglits,  returns,  shrouds  (of  a  ship),  &c. 

82  In  compound  nouns  lilce  father-in-la.ir^  hanger-on,  consisting  of  a 
noim  followed  by  a  definitive  prepositional  phrase,  the  mark  of 
plurality  is  attaclicd  to  the  non.n  i^art  of  the  compound,— /(7^/i^r,<-!«- 
lau;,  hangers-on.  In  imperfectly  fused  compovmds,  where  an  adjective 
follows  a  noun,  such  as  court-martial,  knight-errant ,  tlif  plural  s  is 
attached  to  tlie  noun, — courts-martial,  knights-errcrJ.  Nouns  com- 
pounded of  full,  where  the  fusion  is  complete,  have  the  s  at  the  end, 
as  /uifidfvis,  mouthfuls.  All  other  compound  nouns  have  the  s  at 
the  end.  (Sec  ^  :3G0.)  It  is  disptrtcd  whetiior  the  phu-al  of  ]Miss  Smith 
should  be  "  Tlie  !Miss  Smiths,"  or  "  The  Misses  Smith."  The  latter 
is  correct,  though  now  regarded  as  ratiier  pedantic.  The  former  is 
commonly  used,  and  must  now  be  regarded  as  a  well-estabhshed  form. 
It  is  perhaps  right,  on  the  supposition  that  *' Miss-Smith"  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  compomid  name.  So  "the  two  Doctor  Thomsons" 
{Goldsmith).  The  words  ticclvemonth  and  fortnight,  used  as  singu- 
lars, are  relics  of  a  usage  which  was  onco  qtiite  common,  as  "  this 
jeven  year''  {Shakspere's  Mu^h   Ado,  &c.)     E%-en  if  the  noun  was 
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in  the  plural,*  the  compoiind  was  ti-eated  as  a  einfjrnlar  (as  we  ptiU 
say,  'a  sixpence,'  or  a  '  twopence ') ;  as  "a  twqjity  bokes"t  (Chaucer); 
"  a  tedious  twelve  years  "  (FtetcJiRr)  \  "  this  fourteen  years  "  (Measure 
for  Measure). 

Case. 

n3  Things  of  which  Ave  speak  by  means  of  nouns  stand  in 
various  relations  to  other  things,  and  to  actions  and  attri- 
butes. Consequently,  when  these  relations  are  expressed 
in  languatje,  nouns  have  various  relations  to  other  words 
in  the  sentences  in  which  they  are  employed.  In  the  sen- 
tence, "The  horso  eats 'the  man's  hay,"  horse  stands  for 
that  which  does  the  action  described  by  the  verb ;  hay 
stands  for  that  upon  which  the  action  is  performed  ;  mnn's 
is  used  to  indicate  to  whom  the  hay  belongs.  The  words 
horse  and  haij  have  each  a  certain  connexion  with  the  verb 
eats,  and  man's  has  a  certain  connexion  with  the  noun  Jiai/. 
Some  Languages  have  several  ditforont  terminations  which 
nouns  are  made  to  assume,  to  indicate  the  various  relations 
in  which  they  stand  to  other  words.  The?e  different  forms 
of  the  noun  are  called  cases.  The  word  case  (Lat.  casus) 
means  fallinrj.  The  ancient  Greek  grammarians  took  a 
fancy  to  represent  that  form  of  a  noun  in  which  it  is  used 
when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  by  an  upright  line, 
and  compared  the  other  forms  to  lines  faUinr;  or  sloping 
off  from  this  upright  line  at  difi'ereut  angles.  Hence  a 
collection  of  the  various  forms  which  a  noun  might  assume 
was  called  the  declension  or  slopinfi  down  of  the  noun. 
What  we  call  the  Nominative  Case  was  called  the  upright 
case. 

64  Case  may  be  defined  to  be  "  the  form  in  which  a  noun  or 
pronoun  is  used,  in  order  to  show  the  relation  in  which  it 
stands  to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence." 


*  Tills  usage  still  pi-evails  in  the  case  of  multipleg.  We  say  '  twice  five  is  ten,' 
because  '  tirice  five '  is  treated  as  a  sin^rle  smn,  llious^h  the  full  phrase  of  course  is 
"twice  five  things  are  ten  thin!»s."  Tlie  amount  is  considered  la.thcr  than  the 
mode  of  its  formation.  Wlien  the  latter  idea  is  prominent,  the  plural  is  hotter,  as 
'  twice  five  make  ten ! '  The  use  of  the  plural  times  docs  not  affect  the  qiu-stion, 
because  in  '  three  times  ten  is  thirty,'  tlmea  is  not  the  subject  of  the  .soiiteuce. 
Three  limes  is  an  adveibial  adjunct  of  the  numeral  ten,  like  tiuice  or  thrice. 

t  It  must  not  be  forgotten  howe\'er  that  in  Ans'lo-Saxon  tivent!/,  thirty,  &o 
were  substantives,  (like  hundrfd  and  thousand),  and  took  a  genitive  ca=e  after 
them.  '  Twenty  men '  was  '  a  twenty  of  men.'  Also  conibinations  like  '  three  and 
twenty,' '  nine  and  thu-ty,  were  treated  as  compound  substantives,  and  precederi 
by  the  indefinite  article.'  The  substantive  nse  of  the  adjective  numerals  may  have 
l^een  introduced  tlu-ough  a  false  analogy.  In  a  simdar  way  weiaay  perhap* 
Moount  for  such  gcmitives  as,  '  for  forty's  sake,'  '  for  ten's  sake.' 
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The  process  of  iorming  tlie  different  casea  of  a  uouu  la 
called  inflection. 

In  English  there  are  now*  three  cases,  the  Nominative 
Case,  the  Possessive  Case,  and  the  Objective  Case.  + 

Id  some  of  the  pronouns  these  three  cases  are  all  different;  in  nouns 
the  nominative  and  objective  cases  are  alike,     (bee  ^  Wi.) 

85  The  nominative  case  is  that  fi-rm  in  which  a  noun  (or 
pronoun)  is  us:d  when  it  is  the  sulject  of  a  verb  ;  that  is, 
when  it  stands  for  tlrit  about  which  something  is  said  by 
means  of  a  verb.  In  the  sentence,  ''  Men  build  house.s," 
the  noun  vien  stands  for  that  abottt  which  something  is 
said  by  means  of  the  verb  build.  The  noun  vien,  therefore, 
is  in  the  nominative  case,  bccau.se  it  is  the  subject  of  the 
verb  build.  In  the  sentence,  "The  boy  was  struck  by  his 
brother,"  the  noun  h'^y  .stands  for  that  ab'ut  wiiich  some- 
tliin:;'  is  said  by  means  of  the  verb  luas  struck,  and  therefore 
the  noun  hoj/  1s  in  tlie  nomiiuitive  case,  becau.^e  it  is  the 
subject  of  the  verb  was  struck.  If  the  verb  of  the  sentence 
be  in  the  active  voice,  the  subject  of  the  verb  stands  for  the 
doer  of  the  action  described  by  the  verb.  If  the  verb  be 
in  the  passive  voice,  the  subject  of  the  verb  stands  for  the 
object  of  the  action  describfd  by  the  verb.  In  cither  case 
the  subject  stands  for  that  about  which  sonioihingissaid  by 
means  of  the  verb. 


•  English  was  anciently  a  inuch  more  infierted  hinsnase  than  it  is  now.  When 
it  was  in  it<;  Ang-lo-Saxon  stag-e,  nouns  aTid  iironoun-^  had  five  oases,  an^vrcr:::;?'  to 
the  Nominative.  Genitive,  Dative,  Accusative,  and  Ablative  of  I.atii;.  the  dative 
and  ablative  beicsj  often  alike  in  nouns.  There  were  al-^o  various  separate  declcn- 
eions  of  Xouns  (see  Appendix).  In  m<Jdem  English  (.as  in  French)  the  ivse  of 
ca'^e-ciidings  has  to  a  creat  extent  been  replaced  by  the  use  of  prepositions.  The 
function  of  a  pifpo.^ifion  was  originally  to  ^ve  fneater  dcfiniti-ncss  to  the  some- 
what v.igiie  idea  f.^pi' bscd  lya  ca-criiding.  T!  ii?,  in  Gretk  the  genitive  cnse 
denoted /<-om,tixe  dative  at,  the  accusative,  to.  Tl;e  preposition  nupix  conveyed  the 
iha  of  alongside  o/,  and  so  the  genitive  prrced  d  by  va^-i  meant  from  the  side  oj 
something;  the  dative  preceded  by  jr.ipa  nirunt  o't  the  s''ie  o/ something;  tb' 
accit-aLive  with  Trupfi  meant  (w</(e  .^ii^eo/ something.  iSimilailyin  Latin  the  accusa- 
tive case  ma'  );cd  mnt'cm  to  some  object.  If  motion  to  the  ius'ih  of  the  thing  was  to 
be  ex;»rcssfcd,  tie  vague  notion  expressed  by  the  accu'-atlve  was  cfined  by  prelix- 
ing  the  prf  posilion  in  ;  if  motion  to  ihe  oiits^le.  only  was  iii-.iilicd,  ad  was  prefixed. 
Tlie  use  of  all  prepositions  originated  in  this  way.  Th«y  did  not  gnvi^n  cases,  i.e.. 
require  certain  cases  to  be  used  after  them,  but  were  pi4>fixed  to  cases  to  give 
gic.atcr  definitencss  to  the  idea  already  expressed  ?"/ /A«  -  05c  j'?*'^/".  It  will  easily 
be  seen  how,  incoun'eof  time,  the  c.ose-endiMg  in  the  word  liiat  followed  a  jireposi- 
tion  v.oii'.J  become  supcifiunus,  when  prerosilio  is  were  uuif'iiinly  employe!  before 
the  saiiic  Ciiscs.  As  an  accusative  always  c.ime  after  nrf.  and  an  ;iblative  afiert/c.  it 
became  needlesv  to  put  any  case-ending  at  all ;  the  pr*:  osition  itself  bce.ime  nil- 
important  and  sufficient.  But  though  iu  modem  English  and  French  a  preposition 
fol!<;\ved  by  a  nouu  is  the  suhslituifiov  a  casi.-.  it  is  wiong  to  call  tliat,  combination 
itself  a  case.  If  a  preposition  and  noun  together  make  a  case,  it  follows  neces- 
sarily that  there  are  as  many  cases  as  there  are  prepositions. 

t  Numinalive  comesfrom  the  Latin  itomitio,  '  I  name  ; '  p'lssestive,  from  the  Lktia 
possideo,  '  I  possesK  ; '  oJiJ'ctive,  from  the  Latin  officio,  '  I  throw  towards.' 
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66  Ihe  noun  in  the  nominative  case  is  the  answer  to  tho  qneeticn  mads 
by  pulling  who  or  what  before  the  verb.  Thus  in  the  preceding 
sentence :  "  Who  build  houses  ?  Ans.  Men."  "  Who  was  stru-ck  ? 
Ans.  The  boy."  * 

67  The  possessive  c?iso  is  that  form  of  a  noun  (or  pronoun) 
which  shows  that  something  belongs  to  the  person  or  thing 
for  which  it  stands.  Thus  in  "  I  saw  Jolm's  hook,"  the  pos- 
sessive case  John's  shows  that  sometliing  (namely  a  book) 
l(/o)ii/s  to  John.  "  A  dai/s  journey ''  is  a  journey  that 
helouijs  to  (I  duy,  by  taking  place  in  it,  or  occupying  the  whole 
of  it'.' 

68  Tlie  noun  in  the  possessive  is  in  the  atti'ibutive  relation  to 
the  noun  which  stands  for  what  is  possessed.     (§  362,  3.) 

69  As  what  is  possessed  must  be  a  person  or  a  thing  of  some 
kind,  a  noun  in  the  possessive  case  can  only  be  in  the 
attributive  relation  to  a  nou7i.f 

70  The  possessive  case  in  the  eingular  number,  and  in  those 
plurals  which  end  in  any  other  letter  than  s,  is  formed  by 
adding  the  letter  s  with  an  apostrophe  before  it  (thus,  's)  to 
the  nominative  case ;  as,  John's,  men's,  geese's.  In  those 
[durals  which  end  in  a  the  possessive  case  is  indicated  in 
writinir  by  placing  the  a]iostropho  after  the  «,  as,  "the 
birdi'  feathc-rs."  Formerly  the  plural  in  a  was  used  as  a 
genitive  or  possessive  without  further  mark,  as  '  Cristes 
lore  and  his  apostles  twelve  He  taught'  {Chaucer,  0.  T.  529). 

I'l  Sometimes  the  possessive  case  in  the  singular  number  of 
nouns  that  end  in  s,  x,  or  ce  is  merely  marked  by  placing  an 
apostrophe  after  the  word  ;  as,  Eneas'  son  ;  "  Look,  in  this 
place  ran  Cassius'  dagger -through."  But  this  practice  is 
now  nearly  obsolete,  except  in  a  few  common  instances  ;  as, 
"  for  conscience'  sake,"  "  for  goodness'  sake."  It  is  found 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  '  Urias  wif ; '  '  Mattheus  gorecydnys.' 

72  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  genitive  termination  -es  (for  which  at  a 
somewhat  later  period  -is  or  -ys  was  often  used)    was   restricted 

*  Such  exprcs-sions  as,  "The  noun  boy  is  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb,"  are 
mco'.Tect.  Case  is  equivrJent  to  form.  -Now  a  noun  is  not  a.  form,  nor  would  there 
bo  any  sense  in  talking'  of  the  riomhwlive  foi-m  In  a  verb.  The  tase  of  a  noun  is 
not  its  relation  to  a  verb,  but  the  form  wlvich  indicates  that  relation.  Of'coiu'se 
this  fundamental  distinciion  between  a  noun  and  the  term  of  a  novm  is  not 
affected  by  the  acfirlent  that  in  English  the  nominative  and  accusative  oases  of 
nouns  are  alike.  Tbe  incorrectness  of  the  mode  of  speaking  above  referred  to  in 
rendered  evident  in  an  amusing  manner  by  ttie  mistake  which  beginners  in  Latin 
frequently  make  of  expluirnn^  the  accusative  case  which  precedes  an  intinitiva 
mood  by  saying  that  the  noun  in  the  accusative  is  the  nominative  to  the  verb. 

+  This  noun  is  sometimes  omitted.  Thus  we  s;iy,  "  He  went  to  the  baker's," 
i.  «.,  to  the  baker's  afu,p.  "  A  picture  of  my  father's"  means  "  a  picture  of  my 
father's  pictures,"  or  "  one  of  my  father's  pictures."  "  A  picture  of  my  father," 
on  the  other  hand,  meaan  "  s  paint^'d  representation  of  my  father."  See,  however 
\  168,  rwu. 
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to  the  singular,  aud  was  not  the  only  genitive  suftix.  (fc>ee  Appen- 
dix A.)  It  foi-med  a  separate  syllable.  *  The  syllabic  -as  is  often 
found  in  Spenser,  and  traces  of  it  occur  even  in  Sliakspere,  as  in 
"To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales  bone  "  {Lovch  L.L.,  v.  2)  ; 
"  Swifter  than  the  laooiies  sphere "  {Muls.  N.  D.,  Li.  I);  "You 
sent  me  for  a  ropes  end  as  soon  "  {Com.  of  A'.,  xxiv.  1). 

73  The  apostrophe  in  the  pos.sessive  case  singular  marks  that  the 
vowel  of  the  syllabic  .sullix  has  been  lost.  We  still  see  the  vowel  in 
JVediienduy,  i.e.,  Wodcncsdaij.     It  is  therefore  an  unmeaning  process 

to  put  the  apostroi)he  after  the  plural  s  (<is  birds'),  because  no  vowel 
has  been  dropped  there.t  la  such  possessives  as  Thomas  s  the  vowel 
is  sounded  in  speaking,  but  omitted  in  writing.  This  genitive  or 
possessive  termination  ^-s  or  '.?,  was  not  ailixcd  to  feminine  nouns  in 
Anglo-Saxon,  except  in  a<lverl)ia!  genitives,  as  tnhtes  "by  night.' 
We  still  say  Lady-day  and  not  Ladys-day.  (See  Morris,  Spec, 
p.  xix.) 

74  The  general  use  of  the  apostrophe  is  comparatively  modem. 
Milton  did  not  use  it.  We  find  it  however  already  employed  by 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  also  uses  -es  or  -ys. 

75  In  the  case  of  a  complex  iiinne,  the  termination  of  the  possessive 
case  is  only  affixed  to  the  last  of  the  names ;  as  "  Julius  C;esar'6 
death;"  "  John  Thomas  Smith's  father."  It  is  even  usual  to 
cari-y  out  the  same  jirinciple  when  one  thiny  is  possessed  bj'  several 
persons  ;  as,  "  John,  William,  and  Mary's  uncle  ;  "  that  is,  theunck 
of  John,  Wniiam,  and  Mary.  This  practice,  however,  cannot  be 
defended  on  grammatical  principles.  In  compound  nouns  like 
father-in-law,  or  wiieu  a  noun  is  followed  by  determinative  ad- 
juncts of  any  kind,  as  '  Henry  the  Eighth,'  '  The  Queen  of  England,' 
'  Smith  the  baker,  i&c'  the  possessive  sign  '.s  is  placed  at  the  e!id,J 
as  '  My  father-in-law's  house,'  '  the  Qiu-en  of  England's  name,'  &c. 
We  no  longer  allow  such  constnictions  as  "  1(  is  OthcUo's  pleasm-e, 
our  noble  and  vaUant  general."  The  Anglo-Saxon  usage  Wiis  to 
put  both  nouns  in  the  genitive. 

*  It  is  almost  inciedible  how  Ttwiiy  persons  have  been  induced  to  adopt  the  silly 
notion  that  the  's  of  the  possessive  case  is  an  abbreviation  for  his, so  that  thejiimfs 
ernivn  is  tlie  khi^  his  crown  The  word  his  is  itself  the  possessive  case  of  he  :  so  that, 
ou  this  principle,  his=ho-l-his=he+lie  +  his=be-)-he-|-he-i-his,  and  so  on  nd  injiin- 
tum.  Moreover,  J/iir^'s  to?(nct  mu.st'lie  explained  to  mean  Mary  his  honnet.  The 
niist:ike  is  so  stupid,  and  shows  such  blank  if?noiance  of  the  principles  of  gram- 
matical forms,  that  one  wonders  how  the  notion  could  liave  originated.  It  is  qiiite 
tru'.',  however,  that  the  use  of  his  after  a  noun,  in  place  of  a  simple  possessive 
suffix,  is  of  very  early  orig-in  and  was  widely  prcvaicnt.  Some  (as  Ben  Jonsoti) 
suppose  that  the  alteiation  of  the  p(>ssessive  teiTuination  -es  into  -is,  and  its  pro- 
num  iation  as  a  distinct  syllable  led  to  the  usase.  It  is  more  probable  that  it.  arose 
fr(i!i;  a  pleonastic  use  of  the  pronoun,  which  is  found  also  in  the  other  cases,  as 
"  liv  Moyses  and  Kin;j  Salomon"  (Ghnnmr,  10.i(i4)  "  the  sepidchie  of  him  Darius" 
(ih^  H080)  ;  "The  nobles  they  are  fled"  {Shaky,.  Ilich.  II.,  ii.  2). 

t  The  plm-al  boohs  has  just  as  gnod  a  rifrht  to  an  apostrophe  as  the  possessive 
sin^'-uhir,  a  vowel  having  been  omitted.     The  Anglo-Saxon  termination  was  -ns.  '  i 

}  Tins  power  of  treat  ii.ir  an  intlf  cted  form  or  a  complex  phrase  as  though  it  were  C|(- 
a  siuj^le  declinable  word,  and  adding  infiectioiis  to  it,  is  very  remarkable  in  English.  ^ 
Thus  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  genitives  of  the  personal  pronouns  were  trcitcd  aa 
pronominal  adjectives  aud  decbned ;  an  inflected  inlinitive  was  used  after  (o  to 
101  m  the  gerund  (see  Gerund  §  197),  and  even  such  a  compound  as  ndlhwylcino  wat 
hwylc-=  I  know  not  which),  has  suffixes  like  mi  ordiuary  adjective,  u.-  '■  in  uiSsule 
"Wiwylcum,"  'in  I-know-no;-what  dwelling.' 
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76  The  possessive  '«  is  the  oiily  caso-sufiix  of  nouns  thnt  baa  coma 
do\^-Il  to  US.  The  letter  s,  as  tlio  cliaractefistic  of  the  geuitive 
suffix,  is  of  general  occiuTence  in  the  Aiyan  lauguagos. 

77  The  mcaninjr  of  the  possessive  case  may  be  expressed  by 
means  of  the  preposition  of,  with  the  objective  case  after  it. 
Thus,  for  "  My  fatlier's  house"  we  may  say,  "  The  house  of 
my  father."  But  tlie  possessive  case  must  not  be  substituted 
for  the  preposition  rt/',  unless  the  o/'  implies  '  belonging  to,' 
in  seme  one  of  the  senses  of  that  phrase. 

78  In  old  English  there  is  a  use  of  tho  possessive  case  which  has 
now  disappeared,  and  which  corresponds  to  what  is  called  the  object- 
ive ffcnUire  in  Latin  las  amor  pecuiiiw,  •'  the  love  of  money  ").  Thus 
in  the  English  version  of  the  Bible,  TInj  fear  is  used  for  the  fear  of 
Thee.  In  Sliaksijore  his  taking  off  moans  the  taking  off  of  him. 
The  p\'^sessive  inilectiou  's  may  be  added  to  nouns  that  denote 
persons,  animals,  or  things  that  are  personified,  as""  John's  book  ;  " 
" the  cat's  tail ; '.'  "reason's  voice."  Also  whi.n  tho  noun  is  com- 
monly iirecedcd  by  the  definite  article,  as  "  the  sun's  light ; "  "  the 
earth's  surface ;  "  "  the  liglitning's  glare."  Also  in  some  idiomatical 
plirases,  as  with  the  word  «rt/ie,  "For  his  oath's  sake;"  "For  thy 
name's  sake  ; "  "  A  da j''3  journey."  Poetry  admits  this  possessi%-e 
much  more  freiiuently  than  x^rose. 

■J!)  The  objective  case  is  that  form  in  which  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun is  used  wlien  it  stands  for  the  object  of  the  action 
spoken  of  in  some  verb,  or  when  it  comes  after  a  preposi- 
tion, lu  the  sentence,  "The  stone  struck  the  boy,"  the 
act  of  striking  is  spoken  of  as  being  directed  to  a  certain 
object,  namely,  hoy.  The  word  hoy,  which  stands  for  the 
object  of  the  action,  is  called  the  ohject  of  the  verb,  and  is  in 
the  objective  case.  It  is  in  the  Objective  Relation  to  the 
verb  (§  3()G).  In  tho  sentence,  "John  was  riding  in  a 
coach,"  the  noun  coach,  which  comes  after  the  preposition 
(';(,  is  in  the  objective  case. 

SO  The  objective  case  is  often  used,  like  the  Latin  dative,  to 
denote  iho  indirect  ohject  of  a  verb,  that  is  to  say,  it  stands 
for  some  person  or  thing  indirectly  affected  by  the  action, 
but  not  tho  direct  object  of  it;  as  "  Tell  me  a  tale  ;"  "  liob 
7ne  the  exchequer."  In  su'ch  cases  the  word  in  tho  object- 
ive case  is  in  the  Adverbial  Relation  to  the  verb  (§  37^.  -1). 

81  When  a  noun  in  the  objective  case  is  the  object  of  a  verb,  the  noun 
in  the  objective  case  answers  to  the  question  formed  by  putting 
tc/ioin  or  u-hat  before  the  verb  and  its  subject.  As  in  the  example 
given  ab^'ve,  "  Whom  or  what  did  the  stone  strike?"     Ans.  "The 

82  Hi  r.ouns  the  objective  case  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  nominative. 
Tlie  noun  which  is  the  subject  -^f  the  verb,  and  thenifore  in  tlie  nomi- 
native case,  is  generally  put  before  the  verb  (in  assei-tions,  not  in 
que.stious'i :  the  noun  which  !s  the  object  of  the  verb  id  gei"»»-uUy  cut 
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•fter  the  verb.  These  rules,  however,  are  by  no  means  invariable. 
The  former  is  frequently  disregarded  in  poetry,  or  when  an  adverb 
or  adverbial  phrase  is  used  before  the  verb  and  its  subject;  as,  "  On 
rushed  the  foe ; "  "  By  the  wayside  sat  an  old  man  "  The  second  rule 
is  also  sometimes  neglected  for  the  sake  of  emphasis :  as  in  such  a 
sentence  as  "  The  two  brothers  were  equally  guilty  ;  John  he  pun- 
ished, but  Williani  he  forgave." 

83  Strictly  speaking,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  nouns  in  English  have 
only  two  cases  or  forms ;  one  (such  as  www,  dor/)  for  which  a  new 
naiiie  would  have  to  be  invented,  used  indifferently  for  the  subject 
and  for  the  object  of  verbs ;  the  other,  the  possessive  Ciise.  But,  as 
pronouns  have  three  cases,  and  in  other  languages  it  is  very  common 
for  the  nominative  and  accusative  cases  to  be  alike,  it  does  not  seem 
worth  while  to  alter  the  commonly  received  arrangement.* 

84  The  following  are  exampii-s  of  tlie  declension  of  nouus  in 
English  : — 

Singnlar.  '  Plural. 

Kominnth'e  Case      ....     Man  Men. 

Tossessive  Case Man's  Men's 

Objective  Case Man  Mon. 

Kominative  Case      ....     Father  Fathers. 

Possessive  Case Father's         Fathers'. 

Objective  Case Father  Faihera. 


ADJECTIVE. 

65  "When  we  think  or  speak  of  anything,  we  frequently  have 
In  mind  not  only  the  thing  itself,  but  sotne  quality  fliat  ifc 
possesses,  the  nuujbcr  or  quantity  of  what  we  are  talking 
about,  or  some  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  speaker 
or  to  other  things.  In  thinking  of  a  rose  we  may  have  in 
our  minds  the  idea  that  it  is  red,  and  so  speak  of  it  as  a 
red  rose.  In  speaking  about  a  child,  we  may  connect  with 
it  the  idea  that  it  is  a  child  near  us,  and  so  speak  of  it  as 
this  child.     In  speaking  of  S3me  Liids  we  may  indicate  that 

*  The  endeavour  to  distinguish  a  dativf.  and  an  accnsitivt  case  in  modem 
English,  is  at  variance  with  the  genius  and  history  of  the  language.  We  see  from 
the  pronouns  (see  Appendix  A';,  t)iat  the  form  wl)ic]i  maintaine  1  its  ground  wasthe 
dative,  which  first  ousted  the  ablative,  and  usurpeii  its  functions,  and  then  did 
the  same  with  the  accus:ttive.  It  is  unphilosopiiical  to  re-introduce  graramatiua! 
distinctions  which  a  '.anpniage  has  ceased  to  recognise.  One  might  as  well  attempt 
to  restore  the  Locative  Case  to  Latin,  or  the  Ablative  to  Greek.  .\s  there  is  but 
one /orm  {him,  li-^r.  them,  &c.)  to  denote  loth  the  direct  and  the  indirect  object,  not 
cc'.y  is  nothing  gained,  but  an  important  piece  of  linguistic  histoiy  is  obscured  by 
having  two  naraos  for  it.  It  is  much  better  to  use  the  common  name  objective.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  two  uses  of  the  objective  ca.se,  but  that  is  another  mLitter.  A 
east  is  not  thp  same  thing  us  the  reUrtion  tba*^  it  exjneases,  any  laoie  than  a  now  U 
Mie  game  as  the  Uiini/  w'li'h  it  uamM. 
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there  are  tlirte  of  tliem,  and  so  speak  of  tlioin  ae  three  birds. 
The  words  tLat  are  ust-J  in  this  way  with  nouns  are  called 
Afljeotives.* 
86  Definition.  An  adjective  is  a  word  used  with  a  noun  oi 
pronoun  to  denote  some  distiuguisliiiig  attribute  of  quality, 
quantity,  or  relation,  belonging  to  that  for  which  the  nOun 
or  pronoun  stands.t 

In  the  phrase  a  white  horse,  the  word  white  is  an  adjective.  It 
denotes  a  certain  quality  of  the  horse. 

In  the  sentence,  1  saw  two  men,  tlie  word  two  is  an  adjective.  It 
points  out  the  qunntity  of  that  for  which  the  noun  stands. 

In  the  seiitince,  I  love  this  child,  the  word  this  is  an  adjective. 
1 1  points  out  that  the  child  stiinds  in  a  certain  gelation  (of  nearness) 
to  me, 

87  When  it  ia  attached  directly  to  the  noun  to  which  it  refers, 
an  adjective  is  said  to  be  used' attributively  ;  as  "a,  red 
ball ;  "  "a  bird  fiijing  through  the  air ;  "  "  which  hand  will 
you  have  ?"  Tho  adjective  and  noun  together  form  a  com- 
pound description  of  that  which  we  have  m  our  thoughts. 
When  an  adjective  is  connected  with  a  noun  by  means  of 
Bome  part  of  the  verb  &e  (or  some  other  verb  of  incomj)lete 
predication,  such  as  become),  it  is  said  to  be  used  'predica- 
Hvely,  as,  "the  ball  is  rcci,"  "the  bird  was  fly  iny."  All- 
true  adjectives  can  be  used  in  both  ways. 

In  combinations  like  teaspoon,  apple-tree,  cannon  ball,  the  first  word 
is  not  an  adjective.  It  does  not  express  an  attributive  idea,  it  merely 
/(i«<s  at  one,  leaving  the  nrind  of  tiie  hearer  to  develop  the  idea  foi 
itself.  The  two  noui\s  fonn  a  coiupotmd  name.  Hence  those  mctij 
commonly  used  have  cc.me  to  be  written  as  one  word. 

88  As  an  adjective  i.s  not  the  name  of  a  separate  object  of  thought,  an 
adjective  can  never  be  used  as  tlie  suljject  of  a  sentence,  or  as  the 
object  of  a  verb,  or  be  governed  by  a  preposition.    ' 

89  Adjectives  may  be  distributed  into  the  following  classes : 
— Qualitative  Adjectives,  Quantitative  Adjectives,  and 
Demonstrative  or  Determinative  Adjectives. 

90  1.  Qualitative  Adjectives,  i.e.,  adjectives  which  denote 

•  Latin  adjectivus,  "capable  of  being  annexed  or  attached  to  something,"  from 
adjtctus,  "  annexed  or  added  to  sometliing." 

+  It  is  a  mistake  to  aiU  an  adjective  the  namf.  of  a  quality  or  attribute.  Before 
we  can  name  anything,  it  must  be  made  a  separate  object  of  tliougbt,  and  the 
wime  oi  anything  that  we  can  think  or  apeak  about  is  a  noun.  Whiuueis  is  the 
Tuxme  of  a  cei-tain  qtiality,  and  is  a  noun.  IVhile  denotes  the  quality,  but  does  not 
D&.me  it. 

Beware  of  the  absiu-dity  of  sa}-ing  that  "  an  adjective  denotes  the  qu.ality  of  a 
coun."  A  noun  is  a  name.  When  we  speak  of  a  red  rose,  the  adjective  red  does  not 
doaote  a  quality  of  the  name  rose,  but  of  the  thing  for  which  the  name  stands. 
The  blunder  is'verj'  (>bvious.  '-jui  \a  neverthelesa  cuuuniitetl  in  most  Enali.sh 
G  riuamars. 
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some  quality  or  aitnhute  (from  tlie  Latin  qua'i",  '  of  which 
sort'),  sls  virtuous,  hi<jh,  white,  heauti/ul,  such,*  same,  only.-f 

The  verbal  adjectives  called  Participles  belong  to  this 
class. 
91  2.  Quantitative  Adjectives,  i.e.  adjectives  which 
denote  how  much  or  how  many  of  that  for  which  the  noun 
stands  wo  Luv;  in  our  thoughis  (Latin  quantus  '  how 
gi'eat ' ) .     This  class  includes — 

a.  The  Indefinite  Article  an  (§  121)  and  the  Cardinal  IfTime- 
ral  Adjectives,  one.  two,  three,  &c.  (The  words  hundred, 
thousand,  million,  like  pair  and  dozen,  are  nouns.  They  may 
be  used  with  the  indefinitt  article  before  them.  J) 

h.  The  words  aU,%  any,  some,  half,  many,  few,  little,  less, 
least,  enouyh,  much,  more,  must,  both,  several,  whole,  nont  or 
no  {=^iot  any). 

Examples.  '  All  men  are  mortal.'  '  He  rode  all  day  long.'  '  ili- 
sleeps  all  night.'  '  He  travelled  all  the  next  day.'  '  Some  nieu  pvo- 
fer  this.'  '  Give  me  some  wiue.'  '  We  had  a  half  holiday.'  '  Waii 
half  an  hoiu-.'  '  Yew  persons  will  believe  that.'  '  He  has  but  little 
wealth,  and  less  wisdom.'  '  He  hus  noc  given  me  the  least  trouble.' 
'  I  have  had  enough  wine.'  '  Give  him  money  enough.'  '  1  have 
much  pleasiae  in  doing  tliis.'  '  He  has  more  sense  than  his  neigh- 
bovir.'  '  Most  pereons  admire  valour.'  '  He  had  both  eyes  put  out." 
'  They  are  'ooth  in  fault '  '  He  has  eaten  a  whole  appk.'  '  Make 
no  noise.'  'Give  n ';;(>  offence.'  'Give  none  occasinn  to  the 
adversary.' 

^2       Some  of  these  words  are  also  used  as  substantives  : — 

All.    '  All  ifi  lost.' 

Few.  '  I  have  a  feiv^  shillings.'  The  phrase  a  many  is  equally 
legitimate,  but  is  obsolete.  Tn  A.S.  mceniyeo,  '  multitude,'  was  a 
noun. 


•  \\Tiea  siich  is  nsed  xrith  a  noun  whioh  is  pi-eceded  by  the  indefinite  ai-tiole,  the 
artic?.e  comes  between  the  adjective  and  the  noun ;  as,  such  an  event,  such  a  sad 
ttory. 

t  In  such  phrases  as  '  my  only  son,'  only  is  always  either  an  adjective  used  attri- 
butively, or  an  adverb.  In  "  There  are  only  four  persons  present ; ''  "  He  only 
was  saved ;  "  "  He  is  only  pretending,"  only  is  an  adverb.  Only  is  never  by  any 
chance  u-^ed  instead  of  a  noun.  It  is  therefore  absurd  to  cail  it  a  pronoun.  Only 
(A.S.  fenlic  =  one-like)  is  a  derivative  from  I'ln  =  one^ 

}  In  An^-lo-Saxon  they  were  followed  by  the  genitive  case,  as  though  we  said 
'  A  hundroJ  of  sheep,'  &c.    (See  App.  A.) 

\  The  words  all,  half,  littl-;  less,  least,  much,  morf,  most,  enough,  are  also  u>;il  as 
adverbs  ;  as  "  all  round  the  world  ;  "  "  half  af mid  ;  '*  I  am  but  little  encournijrd  by 
that ;  "  "  he  is  less  careful  tK-m  his  brother  ;  "  "  he  is  the  least  ambitious  man  that 
I  know  ;  "  "  he  is  much  more  stmlious  titan  he  nsed  ti»  be ;  "  "  he  is  nuist  ajtxioiis  to 
succeed;"  "  he  is  tall  monff  ft." 

11  Ftw  used  as  an  ac'.jectivc  involves  a  negation  of  there  being  many.  "  He  ha« 
few  friends."  A  feu;  wjien  fete  is  used  substantively,  involves  a  negation  that 
there  are  none ;  it  implies  some,  but  not  many.  Little  is  u.sed  in  a  similar  way.  Ld 
Anglo-Sajton  few  (I'c^wa,  fe&)  was  used  in  the  siricr.iiur  for  •»  amiUl  quantity.' 
Scotchmen  still  say  '  &  ^r-r  -norridge.' 

D 
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Much,  more,  iin,^..  '  .UuoIj  has  beoii  said,  bul  luoic  remain*  to  b« 
told.' 

Vhole.    *  He  spent  the  whole  of  the  day  in  playing.' 
J\'o«e.     '  None  uro  altogether  without  hope.' 

93  lUtle,  less,  and  least,  when  tliey  are  used  before  a  noun  and  are 
themselves  preceded  by  an  article,  are  qualitative  adjectives;  as,  '  a 
little  boy.'  The  comparative  of  little,  in  this  sense,  when  it  is  used 
attributively,  is  oiten  written  lesser  ;  as, '  the  lesser  evU  of  tlie  two.' 

Least,  in  the  qualitative  sense,  is  nearly  obsolete,  except  in  one  or 
two  phrases ;  as, '  Not  in  the  least  degree.' 

jMiitiy  may  be  used  with  a  noun  in  the  singular,*  provided  the 
indL-finite  article  be  placed  before  the  noun;  as,  'Many  a  man  has 
lost  his  life  by  these  means.' 

94  All,  no,  none  some,  enough,  may  denote  either  number  or  quantity  ; 
as,  '  all  men,'  '  all  the  way,'  '  some  pens,'  *  some  beer,'  'no  money,' 
'no  friends,'  iSrc.  Wlien  all  denotes  quantity,  the  delinite  article 
is  commonly  placed  between  it  and  the  uouji.  '  All  day '  and  '  all 
night '  are  exceptions. 

The  use  of  none  before  a  noun  is  now  old-fashionea.  It  differs 
from  no  as  mine  difCers  from  my  ;  i.e.,  no  is  used  when  the  noun 
which  it  relates  to  is  exiircssed,  and  none  wlien  the  noun  is  not  ex- 
pressed ;  as, '  I  have  no  horse,  and  my  neighbour  lias  none.' 

95  In  Anglo-Saxon  none  (nan  =  ne  an,  '  not  one')  was  nsed 
as  a  singular  both  adjectively  and  substantively  with 
reference  (not  to  qua7itity,-b-at)  to  number.  Its  substantive 
use  as  a  singular  is  becoming  obsjlote,  but  was  formerly 
common,  as  in  "None  but  the  brave  deserves  the  fair" 
(Dri/dtn).  No  is  a  shortened  form  of  none  as  my  is  of  mine. 
The  combination  r.o  one  is  pleonastic,  for  7,0  ^y  itself  means 
no  one.     In  Chaucer  one  is  shortened  into  o. 

96  The  quantitative  numeral  one  is  often  used  substantively,  meanhig  a 
sin  gle  individual  of  some  kind  already  mentioned.  When  thus  used, 
it  liiay  even  have  a  pluraL  '  Give  me  anotliei-  pen,  this  is  a  bad  one  ;' 
or, '  these  are  bad  ones.' 

97  lioth  is  used  when,  in  spending  of  two  tliinjrs,  n'tonfion  is  directed 
to  the  fact  that  neither  of  them  is  exelnded  from  the  predication 
(Gothic  baiotJts  :  A.S.  begen,  bu,  or  bu.  sometimes  compounded  with 
twi, — batwa.  In  Old  English  we  find  both  tiio.  The  origin  of  the 
-ih  is  obscure) . 

98  3  Demonstrative  or  T:  finiMve  Adjeotivos  (Latin 
demonstro,  '  I  point  out ')  are  adjc&tives  which  point  out 
which  thing  or  things  we  are  speaking  of,  out  of  the  class 
of  things  dei.oted  by  a  common  noun.  They  indicate 
primarily  some  kind  of  relation  which  the  thing  spoken  oi 
bears  to  others  or  to  the  speaker. — To  this  class  belong 

a.  The  Definite  Artie]--  (he. 

*  Bo  muUiis  and  plurimus  in  Tiat.in.     "  Biurimus  in  Jimo&is  bonorem  aptum 
dicet  ecjuis  Axgos." — Uoract- 
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I.  The    so-called    Adjective    Pronouns,    or    Pronommai 
Adjectives,  comprising  the  following  classes : — 

1.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  this,  these,  that,  those. 

2.  The   Interrogative    and    Eelativo   Pronouns   which, 
what  and  wheth'-r. 

'6.  The  Distributive  Pronouns  each,  every,  either,  neither. 
4.  The  Indefinite  Pronouns  any,  other,  some, 
o.  The  Possessive  Pronouns  my,  thy,  his,  &c. 
G.  The  Reiiective  Pronoun  self. 

c.  The  Ordinal  Numerals,  Ji^st,  second,  third,  &c. 

In  speaking  we  do  not  always  express  all  that  we  have 
in  our  thoughts,  when  what  is  expressed  shows  clearly 
enough  what  is  to  be  understood  as  meant,  though  not 
expressed.  One  result  of  this  is,  that  adjectives  arc  very 
often  used  without  having  the  nouns  to  which  they  relate 
expressed.  Thus,  "  The  yood  are  happy ;  "  i.e.,  good  people. 
"Blessed  arc  the  meeA: ;  "  i.e.,  meek  persons.  Adjectives 
are  then  said  to  be  ased  substantively.  When  speaking  of 
persG7i3,  the  singiilar  is  now  avoided,  though  it  used  to  bo 
common,  as  "The  poor  is  hated  .  .  .  but  the  rich  hath 
many  friends"  [Proo.  xiv.  2U) ;  "  There  will  a  worse  come 
in  his  place"  [Snaksp.)  This  use  of  Adjectives  in  the 
singular  is  now  restricted  to  general  or  abstract  ideas,  as 
"The  sublime,"  "The  beautiful."  In  most  cases  adjec- 
tives used  substantively  must  be  preceded  by  a  demon- 
strative {the  or  these)  or  a  possessive,  as  '  our  dearest ; '  but 
they  may  bo  used  without  tJio  definite  article  when  they 
are  in  pairs  of  opposites,  as  '"I  will  follow  you  through 
thick  and  thiu"  ;  "  Por  belter  or  tuorse"  ;  "  Hirjh  and  low, 
rich  and  poor  together."  Also  in  a  few  phrases,  as  "  He 
has  this  character  in  common  with  his  neighbours";  "  In 
general  he  avoids  such  mistakes  "  ;  "  He  recommended  this 
in  particular"  ;  ^^  At  least";  ""  At  random"  ;  ^^  In  future." 
100  This  use  of  adjectives  is  especially  common  with  the 
quantitative  and  demonstrative  adjectives.  Tlius,  ^^  Many 
(persons)  are  called,  but  few  (persons)  are  chosen;  "  "  All 
(men,  or  persons)  heard,  and  some  obeyed;"  "I  know 
that :"  "I  heard  what'  you  said,"     (See  §  88.) 

iOl       The  preceding  use  of  atljectires  must  be  distingiiisliecl  from  tho 
cases  in  which  certaui  adjectives  are  used  so  completely  as  subst;in- 


•  When  what  and  which,  that  and  this,  are  used  substantively,  they  are  only  of 
the  neuter  gender,  uu less  tliey  are  connerted  by  thf  verb  i.'i  with  n  substantive,  aa 
"  Wliich  is  the  kin^  '  "  "Tliis  is  he,"  "  That  is  the  man."  Th<!se  and  thoae  may 
fc*  of  any  jjenfier. 
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tives,  thttt  they  bavo  me  ordinary  lullectious  of  nouus.     The  ac^eo- 
tiveei  which  admit  of  this  are — 

1.  National  names,  such  as  German,  Italian,  Roman.  "  We  say,  "  A 
Roman's  rights'";  "  The  Germans  crosf^ed  the  Rliine  ";  "The  Ital- 
iau;:'  love  of  art."  Those  names  which  end  in  a  sibilant  sound 
{Butch,  Chinese,  &c.)  do  not  admit  of  iniiection. 

2.  Names  denoting  the  members  of  a  sect  or  party ;  as  Chiistian, 
Lutheran.  Stoic,  Jacobite,  &c. 

3.  Various  Latin  comparatives,  as  senior,  junior,  inferior,  &c., 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  elder  and  better. 

4.  Vaiious  adjectives  denoting  persons,  and  of  French  or  Latin 
origin,  as  native,  mortal,  noble,  saint,  criminal,  ancient,  modern,  &c., 
together  with  a  very  few  of  Anglo-Sason  origin,  as  black,  white, 
heathen. 

5.  Adjectives  used  as  substantives  in  the  plural  only,  as  vitals, 
intestines,  eatables,  moveables,  valuables,  greens,  the  blues,  stveets,  &c. 
(See  §  oS,  note). 

6.  The  adjective  other.  Some  wi-itera  ako  use  either' s  and  neither' » 
in  the  possessive  singular. 

102  Adjectives,  in  modern  English,  arc  not  declinable  words. 
With  the  exception  of  the  words  this  and  that,  which  have 
plural  foi-mf?,  these  and  those,  and  self,  which  has  a  plural 
selves,  no  adjective  in  English  indicates  gender,  number,  or 
case,  by  means  of  inflection. 

lOS  The  Anglo-Saxon  adjectives  were  inflected  to  mark  gender,  num- 
ber, a,nd  case.  (See  App.  A.)  By  the  time  of  Chaucer  the  various 
.suffixes  had  been  reduced  to  an  inflectional  e  in  the  plural,  especially 
of  adjectives  of  one  syllable,  and  of  adjectives  used  substantively, 
and  at  the  end  of  adjectives  preceded  by  demonstriitives  and  pos- 
sess! ves.* 

Comparison  of  Adjectives. 

104  Adjectives  admit  of  three  varieties  of  form,  called  De- 
grees of  Comparison.  These  are  the  Positive  Degree,  the 
Comparative  Degree,  and  the  Superlative  Degree. 

105  The  Positive  Degree  of  an  adjective  is  the  adjective  in  its 
simple  form,  used  to  point  out  some  quality  or  attribute  of 
that  which  we  speak  about,  as  "  A  black  cat,"  "A  fine 
day.'^ 

106  When  we  wish  to  indicate  that  one  thing,!  or  one  group  of 
things,  possesses  the  same  quality  or  attribute  as  another,  but 
iu  a  greater  degree,  a  change  is  made  in  the  form  of  the 

*  Shakspere  has  preserved  a  solitary  speoimen  of  the  old  genitive  plural  suffix 
ir  (A-S.-rnl  in  the  word  alderliefest  (for  allerlifjesl,  d  being  an  offgrowth  of  i  before 
r,i,  meaning  '  dearest  of  all '  (//.  King  H.  VI.,  i.  1*.  Compare  the  German  nller- 
liebst.  In  Chaucer  we  find  alderleve.it,  alderfirst,  as  well  as  youre  oiler  =  '  of  you  all.' 
in  olden,  en  is  perhaps  a  reUc  of  the  ancient  inflection. 

t  The  word  thin^  me.ans  generally  whatever  we  can  think  about,  i.e.,  make  a  dia- 
tinct  object  of  thov.ght,  including  ;)«r«o««,  as  Trell  aa  what  -we  commonly  denomi' 
Date  things.  ' 
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simple  adjecti-^'  to  mark  this.  'J'he  syllable  -ly*  is  added, 
before  which  a  mute  e  is  dropped,  as  "  My  knile  is  sharpir 
tlian  yours  ;  "  "  John's  book  is  pretty,  but  mine  is  prettier  f  ;  " 
"  Your  parents  are  richer  than  mine  ;  "  "  This  soldier  is 
tal/er  than  those  ;  "  "  These  books  are  larger  than  that  one." 
One  thing  may  be  compared  either  with  one  other,  or  with  a 
group  of  several ;  and  a  group  of  things  may  be  compared 
either  with  another  group  or  with  a  single  thing.  Also  a 
thing  may  be  compared  with  iltelf  under  other  circumstances, 
as  "  John  is  stoiiter  than  he  was  last  year." 

107  The  Comparativo  Degree  of  an  adjective  is  that  foi-m  of  it 
by  means  of  which  we  show  that  one  thing,  or  set  of  things, 
possesses  a  certain  quality  or  attribute  in  a  greater  degree 
than  another  thing,  or  set  of  things. 

108  It  miist  not  be  iinaginetl  that  the  comparative  degree  expresses  the 
existence  of  more  of  a  certain  quality  Lii  an  object  than  tiie  positive 
degree  does.  If  we  say,  "  William  is  a  clever  boy,"  and  "  John  is 
cleverer  than  Thomas,"  we  are  not  to  infer  that  cleverer  in  the  second 
case  implies  the  existence  of  more  cleverness  in  John  than  the  adject- 
ive clever  imphes  in  the  case  of  William.  The  fact  may  be  that 
William  is  cleverer  than  John.  The  positive  degree  is  u:3ed  in  the 
one  case  simply  because  Wi'Jiam  is  not  compared  with  any  one  else ; 
and  the  comx^arative  degree  is  used  in  the  second  case  because  John 
is  compared  with  Thomas. 

Even  the  use  of  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree  often  implies 
Sfirae  standard  of  comiDarison  ;  as  whon  we  use  such  words  as  hiffh, 
great,  &c.  But  this  results  only  from  the  meaning  of  the  words 
tliemselves,  and  docs  not  affect  the  grammatical  use  of  the  words. 

Some  adjectives  which  are  comparatives  in  origin  are  now  used  nt 
positives,  though  they  still  involve  the  idea  of  r.:.-il'wn  in  space  oi 
I  iiiy?.  Such  axe.  former,  latter,  elder,  upper,  inner,  &c. 
1  )'J  \A  hen  one  attribute  is  compared  with  another  in  respect  of  degree. 
thun  must  be  used  without  an  ellipsv:  of  the  verb  following,  as  'li 
is  broader  than  it  is  long.'  We  cannot  say  '  It  is  bi'oader  than 
long.'  But  the  ellipsis  is  allowable  when  viore  is  used,  as  '  He  is 
more  witty  thn.n  wise.'  Such  a  sentence  as  '  Your  company  is 
fairer  than  honest'  {Shakspere,  M.  for  M.,  iv.  3)  is  not  correct. 
In  Latin  and  Greek  two  comparatives  were  used,  as  verior  quam 
gratior,  'More  true  than  agreeable.'  Also  magis  was  used  (like 
more  in  Englishi  with  two  positives. 

•  In  Aug'lo-Sason  the  sutfix  was  -er  or  -or  /  in  declension  dropping  the  vowel, 
atid  inflected  aeoordinp-  to  the  weak  declension.  The  letter  r  is  tUe  softened  fonc 
of  a  sibilant.  In  Gothio  tlie  suflix  is  -izn.  With  this  we  may  compare  the  Latin 
ci^iiparative  suffix  -ios  (Key  Lat.  Gr.  §  241),  the  s  of  which  is  softened  to  r  in  de- 
ciensim.  It  is  an  ancient  Aryan  sulHx.  (SaJi'^c.  iyos).  Another  Ai7an  comparative 
siittix,  tar  or  ler,  which  we  get  in  the  Greek  -rf(>of,  app'^'U's  also  in  Latin  and 
Ei^siish,  to  indicate  that  or.e  thin^  is  viewed  in  its  relation  to  some  other,  m 
oJ,if  '  one  of  two' ;  uier  'which  of  two'  ;  neuter ;  other,  eiihtrr,  neither,  whether. 

1  AVhen  -er  and  -est  are  added  to  adjectives  ending  in  j(,  the  t/  is  changed,  or  left 
analtered,  in  the  same  way  as  when  the  plornl  -ea  is  added.    (See  \  49). 
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110  The  Superlative*  Degree  of  an  a<1jective  is  that  form  of  it 
■which  shows  that  a  certain  thing,  or  group  of  things, 
possesses  the  attribute  denoted  hj'  the  adjective  in  a  greater 
deijree  than  amj  other  amonq  several  of  tuJtic/i  it  ii  one.  It  is 
formed  by  adding  st  or  est}  to  the  adjective  in  the  positive 
degree  ;  as,  greatest,  largest.  Thus,  of  several  boys  in  a 
group,  we  may  say,  "  John  is  the  tallest."  Of  the  countries 
of  Europe  we  may  say,  "  England  is  the  wealthiest." 

111  If  we  say  "John  is  taller  t]mn  all  the  other  boys  in  the  class,"  we 
express  the  same  relation  as  to  lieight  between  John  and  the  rest  as 
if  we  say,  "John  is  the  lale-it  boy  in  tlie  class."  But  in  the  former  case, 
John  is  considered  opa)7//-07n  the  other  boys  of  tlie  class,  so  that  the 
two  olijfcMs  wiiich  we  have  in  mind  are  John  and  Ihe  other  hoyi  in  the 
class.  When  ilie  superlative  d^'^nee  is  used,  Joim  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  group  of  boys  compared  with  each  othei'. 

112  When  two  things  forming  one  group  are  compared,  it  is  usual  and 
proper  to  employ  the  comparative  degree,  as,  '*  This  line  is  the  longer  of 
the  two."  Nevertlieles^;,  as  tlie  two  things  do  form  one  group,  there  is 
some  excuse  for  sayiug  "  the  longest  of  the  two." 

113  Many  adjectives,  from  the  nature  of  the  ideas  which  they  express, 
cannot  have  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  ;  as,  right,  left,  wrung, 
tquare.  triaugidar,  tigether  with  most  of  the  quantitative  adjectives, 
and  all  the  demonstrative  adjedives.  Somelimes,  however,  adjectives 
are  used  in  a  sense  which  falls  short  of  their  strict  meaning,  aud  then 
they  admit  of  decrees  of  coiypaii^nn  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
tolerable.  For  example,  extreme,  p<rfcct,  chief.  As  when  we  say,  "  This 
specimen  is  more  perfect  than  that  "  ;  "  He  died  in  the  extremeat  misery  "; 
"  The  chiefest  among  ten  thousand." 

114  In  the  case  of  some  adjectives,  the  degrees  of  comparison 
are  marked  by  what  are  commonly  termed  irregular  forms. 
These  are  the  following : 

Positive.  Comparative.  Superlative. 

Good  betterj  best 

Little  §  less  leasi 


•  Superlative  (Lat.  superlativis,  from  superlatus)  means  "  lifting  up  above." 
The  superlative  degree  lifts  the  thing  that  it  is  applied  to  above  all  the  rest  of  the 
group. 

t  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  termination  was  -est  or  -ost.  In  early  English  writei-s  (as 
in  Robert  of  Gloucester)  we  sliJl  iiud  comparatives  and  superlativis  in  -or  and  -ost. 

I  In  Anglo-Saxon  bet  is  a  comparative  adverb,  the  comparative  s.iflix  being 
thrown  otT,  as  it  was  al;0  iu  leng  (l"iigcr),  ma  (more),  Ip  (more  easily),  ar  (sooner). 
Best  is  a  sii  utened  form  of  beisl  or  hetKst,  like  last  from  latest. 

§  Little  (A  S.  l^/iel)  is  a  derivative  from  the  simpler  form  li/t.  Less  and  least  are 
not  connected  w_th  thi."  root,  but  are  derived  by  Koch  from  a  root  las.  Froni  this 
root  would  be  formed  the  comparative  Icessa  or  (wiLii  s  soiteued  to  r)  Icesra,  aud  the 
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Posifirg. 

Comparative. 

StiperUitire, 

Mnch  • 

more 

most 

Manv 

more 

most 

Rad' 

worset 

worst 

Late 

later  or  latter 

latest  or  last  J 

[XiRh] 

niglier 

nic;liest  or  iifxt  § 

Fore 

former 

foremost  or  first 

Old  II 

older  or  elder 

oldest  or  plilcst 

Far 

farther 

fanl)est«f 

[Forth] 

further 

furthest. 

1 15  Adjectives  of  more  than  two  syllables,  and  most  adjectivea 
of  two  syllables,  do  not  allow  of  tho  formation  of  com- 
parative and  superlative  deo^rees  by  means  of  suffixes.  But 
*iie  same  ideas  are  denoted  by  prefixing  the  adverbs  more 
and  most  to  the  simple  adjective,  or  adjectire  in  the  positive 
degree.  Thus  we  say,  Virtuous,  more  virluous,  most  vir- 
tuous ;  Learned,  morv  learned,  most  le>ir)nd.  The  dissyllabic 
adjectives  which  do  admit  of  suffixes  of  comparison  are 
those  ending  in  -y  {merry,  merrier,  merriest;  lioly,  holier, 
holiest);  in  -er  (as  tender,  tenderer,  tenderest) ;  those  in  -lie 

mperlative  basest.  If  this  Tie  s",  it  i=  possible  tliiit  hfs'.r  is  not  «  double  compara- 
tire  (as  is  usually  supposed),  but  simply  the  modern  form  of  laesra  ;  li-ss  being  an 
abbrev-iated  form  of  Iwssa,  and  Ifast  of  Itrsest.  Lesser  is  only  used  as  an  adjective 
in  the  sense  of  smaller.  Less  was  also  used  thus  by  the  older  xvi-iters;  as,  "Hot 
to  name  the  bigger  light,  and  Low  the  less"  {Siiuksp.,  Temp.).  Sbiikspcre 
(/lanilet,  iii.  2)  lias  the  form  Uul<-st. 

*  Much  is  the  mod>?rn  fonn  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  w.'cel  'great'  (compare /if Tar 
and  mag-ntis)  softened  into  inichel  or  muchH.  Mnre  and  most  (A.S.  mora,  mwft]  are 
from  an  old  Ai-yan  root  mah.  In  old  En'-'lish  they  bad  the  .«ense  of  yrtnier  and 
greatest ;  but  the  sense  of  maynus  vr;is  gradually  superseded  by  that  of  muUus.  In 
old  Ensrlish  moe  (A.S.  ma)  is  found  for  viore  when  i-efcning  to  number. 

t  )!'(■.*«  (from  A.S.  u-eor  '  bad ')  has  the  original  .»  of  the  comparative  su£5x. 
(See  note  on  §  10t>).  The  comparative  ladder  is  found  in  Chaucer.  Shakspere 
uses  the  double  comparative  wnrser.  H'orse  and  worst  ai'e  used  as  the  compara- 
tive and  superlative  of  bad,  evil,  and  ill. 

t  Liter  and  lalesi  refer  to  time;  latter  and  la.it  refer  (though  not  exclusively)  to 
position  m  a  series. 

}  In  Chaucer  w.-  find  h-xt  for  highest.  The  modem  positive  ifar  is  in  reab'ty  the 
comparative  of  tiie  A.S.  nenh  =  ni:ih,  which  was  both  an  adjective  and  an  advcjb. 
The  three  degrees  sh  tuld  properly  be  nigh,  near,  ne.U  (Mdizn.:r,  i.  p.  kOl  .  The  ^•»)ni- 
parafive  near  is  found  more  than  once  in  Shakspere  (Abbott,  Sh.  Or.  §478  ,  as 
"  The  n'lr  in  blood,  the  nearer  bloody  "  (J/ai,7t</i ) . 

S  There  is  an  antiquated  positive  form  eld,  but  elder  and  eldest  are  formed  frnm 
tV  (A.S.  enld),  being  the  moUeni  fonns  of  yidra  and  'jld-sl.  We  liud  this  moditi- 
cation  of  the  vowel  in  other  cases,  a-  lang  'long',  leiuiin,le!'rfeM  ;  fffouq  'young,' 
gynqra,  mjngest.  Oldi-r  is  an  ordiuaiT  adjective  of  tlie  comparative  degree.  Llder, 
tliough  originally  a  simple  comparative,  has  now  lost  that  foitie.  and  is  use.!  to 
denote  not  so  much  gnater  age,  as  the  relation  of  pre  eJcuce  wliich  is  a  conse- 
quence of  1  I'ing  Oilier.  Elder  f-arinot  now  be  followed  by  l/mn. 
-  Ti  These  forms  are  now  estaljlislied  in  the  language,  but  they  are  formed  upon  a 
false  analogy.  From  the  adverb /orfA  are  den\ cd  jurther  und'/nrtbest.  Hut  there 
being  t  o  adjective  in  the  positive  degree  except  /ir,/urtlirr  atid  furthest  were  cor- 
rupted into./a;(/i<r  Had /artbest,  and  set  down  as  derivatives  from/ar.  In  Augl(v 
Saxon  the  comp.  and  sup.  of  far  (feorr)  were /vrr?  and  /ci./v«.'  bhakspere 
nsos/ar  =  fyn-e  as  a  comparative.    (  W.  T.  iv.  4,  442.) 
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(as  ahle,  abler,  ablest) ;  those  which  have  the  accent  on  the 
last  syllable,  as  polite,  'politer,  politest,-  severe,  stv.rer, 
severest;  and  some  others,  as  pleasanter,*  pleasantest ;  nar- 
rower, narrowest. 

11-6  Combinations  like  more  learned,  most  virtiinits,  may  bo  called 
'  Degrees  of  Comparison '  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  wliicii 
'  I  shall  go '  is  called  the  '  Future  Tense  '  of  the  verb  go.  Tlie  older 
writers  use  more  and  most  -with  monosyUabio  adjectives,  as  '  more 
strong'  {Shakap.) ;  'more  sad'  (Pope).  Tliis  periphrastic  mode  of 
comparison  is  of  Norman-French  origin. 

117  In  Anglo-Saxon  there  were  two  superlative  suffixes ,  -ost 
or  -est  and  -ema  (compare  the  Greek  -lOTor  in  peyiaTos, 
and  the  Latin  -imns  in  simill-irnus,  intimus,  &c.).  There 
are  a  few  superlatives  in  English  ending  in  -most :  hindniost, 
topmoH,  inmost,  foremost,  uttermost.^  Most  of  these  are 
derived,  not  from  adjectives  in  the  positive  degree,  but  from 
adverbs.  They  are  not  compounds  of  the  adverb  viost,  but 
double  superlatives,!  formed  by  the  use  of  both  terminations 
-ema  and  -ost.  Form.er  appears  to  be  a  comparative  formed 
from  the  A.S.  superlative /orma. 

1!8  Double  comparatives  and  superlatives  are  common  in  the  older 
writers,  as  ''more  kinder,"  "more  braver,"  "the  most  unkindest 
cut  of  all"  {•^haksp) ;  "  the  most  straitest  sect,"  &c. 

119  Some  comparatives  have  become  positive  in  meaning,  as  near  (see 
^  114);  utter  or  outer  the  comparative  of  itt  =  out  ;  inner  of  in;, 
after  of  aft;  nether  of  neath  (A.S.  ni&e).  Superlatives  are  some- 
times formed  from  comparatives,  as  erst  from  e7-e  (A.S.  ar).  In 
old  EngUsh  we  find  upperest,  overest,  utterest,  hinderest.    (Mdtziier). 


ARTICLE. 

120     The   ATticles§   are   often   classed   as    a  separate   part  of 
speech,  but  they  belong  in  reality  to  the  class  of  Adjectives. 
There  are  two  Articles,  the  Indefinite  Article  an  or  a,  and 
the  Definite  Article  the. 


*  Euphony  is  the  sruide  in  this  matter.  "The  suffixes  er  and  est  were  more  freely 
employed  by  tlie  earher  writers.  Thus  «.;/.  we  tind  uithope.fnlUst  in  Sh.ik.spere, 
honournUe.st  a  Bacon,  virtaovsrstin'FuWeT,  Sic.  Several  modem  writers  affect  theF*» 
old  formations.  In  poetical  diction  comparativt's  and  superlatives  in  t-r  and  est 
are  allowed  which  are  not  usual  in  ordinai-y  prose,  such  as  divinest,  perfected,  prn- 
p^'rest. 

^  The  r  in  uttermost,  innermost,  Sec,  is  merely  phonetic,  not  formative.  In  Anglo- 
Baxon  we  find  hinde-mest,  cpj'temosl,  innemest,  /ormf.it,  &.C. 

}  It  is  likely  enough,  however,  that  some  of  these  words  (as  hith»rmost,  middle- 
tit'it,  undermost,  topmost)  were  really  formed  under  the  false  conception  that  -moat 
was  the  superlative  adverb.  We  even  find  the  comparative  more  in  the  double 
comparative  furthermore. 

I  Latin  ariiculus,  *a  joint;*  a  word  used  rather  vagniely  by  the  Latin  gram- 
mnrip""- 
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121  The  Indefinite  Article  an  is  a  c^uantitative  aujectivo.  It 
ia  only  another  form  of  the  numeral  one  (A.S.  du  ;*  Scotch 
ane).  When  placed  before  a  noun  it  indicates  that  we  are 
speaking  of  some  one  of  the  things  for  eacii  of  which  the 
noun  is  a  name,  as,  '  A  dog  bit  me ;  '  '  I  saw  an  old  man.' 

122  The  form  an  is  used  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel 
Boiind  or  mute  h,  as  an  ajiple,  an  lieir. 

An  drofjs  the  Jif  and  becomes  a  before  words  beginning 
with  a  consonant,  the  aspirate  h,  or  the  letter  u  when  tho 
sound  of  y  is  put  before  the  u  in  pronunciation,  as  A  man, 
a  liorse,  a  yellow  hall,  a  useful  book.  But  an  is  kept  before 
the  aspirate  when  the  acceiit  is  not  upon  the  first  syllable  of 
tho  word,  as  "  an  historical  event." 

123  In  some  expressions  what  is  now  commonly  regarded  as  the  inde- 
finite a-rticle  a  was  originally  a  weakened  form  of  the  preposition 
on  (=  in).  Thus  "Twice  a  week"  was  "tuwa  on  ■wucan"  {Luke 
xviii.  12.    See  Koch,  ii.  p.  85 ;  Morris,  Hist.  Outl.X) 

124  The  definite  article  the  is  a  Demonstrative  Adjective.  It 
is  used  before  a  noun,  to  define  or  mark  the  particular 
individual  or  individuals  that  we  are  speaking  of  out  of  the 
class  named  by  the  noun. 

125  The  definite  article  is  used  in  Enjilish  before  significant  noun?. 

(a)  It  is  used  to  mark  OTit  or  individualist^  out  of  all  the  objectf 
of  thought  that  might  be  denoted  Jay  the  significant  name,  that  one 
to  which  attention  is  directed.  It  does  this,  Jirst,  by  du-ecting 
attention  to  some  attributive  adjunct  by  whicli  the  individual  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  of  the  class  of  wliich  it  is  a  member.  Thus, 
when  we  say,  the  black  horse,  the  points  attention  to  the  adjective 
black,  by  which  the  horse  in  question  is  distinguished  from  others 
of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs.  "When  we  say,  the  Queen  oj 
EiirjlanTl,  </te  points  to  the  dLatuiguisMng  adinnct  of  £nffland.  In 
the  man  who  stole  my  purse,  the  points  to  the  distinguishing  adjective 
clause  ivho  stole,  &c.  The  omission  of  the  common  name  whiclf  is 
restricted  by  the  adjective  or  attributive  adjixnct  leads  to  such  com- 
binations as  the  Thames  §  (for  the  river  Thames)  ;  the  Atlantic  (for  ' 

•  An  was  sometimes  employed  in  Anq-lo-Sason  cis  the  indefinite  article.  Thus 
e.g.  "  lob  ascrrep  {)one  w>Tms  of  his  lice  mid  auum  crocscearde"  (Job  scraped  the 
coiTuption  off  his  body  with  a  potsherd.  Adj.  Horn.).  Its  regular  use  in  this 
maimer  was  not  established  till  after  the  Norinau  Conquest. 

t  In  old  English  the  form  a  or  o  is  foimd  for  an  (as  ae  in  Scotch  for  ane)  even 
when  used  as  a  numeral  We  still  say  'A  day  or  two ';  '  Th^y  ar  lioth  of  a  size,' 
i.e.,  of  on«  size.    Jfone,  (made  up  of  ne  and  du)  is  commonly  shortentd  to  no. 

t  It  is  pretty  clear,  however,  that  after  the  u?e  of  the  indefinite  article  had 
become  f^eneral,  people  thought  that  in  saying  '  twice  a  year,'  they  were  usiiisr  the 
indefinite  article,  or  they  would  not  also  have  used  such  expressions  as  '  A  shdUng 
a  pound,'  -nhere  a  ^  on  or  in  wouid  be  without  meaning.  \\  h'U  the  article  came  to 
be  employed  in  a  was  used,  as  '  sevene  sithis  (times)  in  a  day'  (Malt.  xvii.  4),  &c. 
Phrases  like  on  or  in  a  year  might  easily  have  been  abbreviated  by  tiin  ouiission  of 
the  preposition,  just  af  ■^^  "iv,  'the  cloth  ia  a  shilling'  the  yaid,'  instead  of  ■  for 
the  yard.' 

{  Lu  .\ugl»-6itjLuu  we  find  I'/iamei,  Jordan,  tci.  without  Uie  ai-tiole. 
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the  Atlantic  ocean) ;  the  Victory  (for  f/te  thtp  Victory).  Secondly , 
by  indicating  that  out  of  all  the  possible  objects  to  which  the  sig- 
nificant name  might  be  applied,  we  are  speaking  of  that  particular 
one  with  which  we  have  some  obvious  connexion  or  concern,  as  when 
we  say,  tlic  snn.  the  moon,  the  Queen,  the  Cily,  the  street,  the  door, 
the  arm;/,  the  Church,  &c. 

(b)  Tlie  word  the  is  used  before  significant  nouns  in  the  singu- 
lar to  show  that  one  indiviiiual  is  taken  as  the  representative  of 
its  class,  as  wlien  we  talk  of  the  lion,  the  eagle,  or  when  the  name 
does  not  admit  of  nioi'e  than  ux.e  application  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  used,  as  the  universe,  the  Ueily,  the  ocean. 

(c)  The  is  used  before  nouns  in  the  plural  to  show  that  we  are 
speaking  of  the  whole  of  the  class  to  which  the  nt^me  belongs,  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  stars,  the  English,  the  good,  the  Alps. 

There  is  a  coiresponding  use  of  the  before  an  adjective  when  the 
two  together  form  (not,  as  some  say,  an  abstract,  but)  a  universal 
concrete  Hume,  as  the  sublime,  the  ridiculous. 

126  The  definite  article  the  is  a  weakened  form  of  the  old  demon- 
strative se,  SCO,  t/uct,  which  in  Anglo-Saxon,  besides  its  ordinary 
force,  had  the  weaker  force  of  the  article,  though  it  was  often 
omitted  in  cases  where  we  now  ttse  the.  In  the  later  stage  of 
Anglo-Saxon  sc  and  seo  were  stipplanted  by  the  collateral  forms  pe 
(the)  and  }>eo  {Iheo).  Side  by  side  with  the  inflected  demonstrative 
there  was  an  uninflected  form  the,  but  in  early  English  writers 
(Robert  of  Gloucester,  Old  English  Horn.)  traces  of  the  inflected 
article,  such  as  Gea.  thas,  Dat.  tham.  Ace.  then,  are  still  found; 
also  (especially  in  the  Northern  dialect)  that  was  used  as  an 
article  for  all  genders*  (A'qch  and  Mafzner) :  but  ere  long  only 
the  uninflected  the  was  used  for  the  article,  and  the  inflected  forms 
were  used  as  demonstrative  pronouns. 

127  When  a  noun  precetled  by  an  article  is  qualified  by  an 
adjective,  the  adjective  is  generally  placed  between  the 
article  and  the  noun.  But  in  the  case  of  the  adjective  such, 
or  an  adjective  qualified  by  the  adverbs  bo  and  too,  the 
indefinite  article  comes  after  the  adjective,  as  "  Such  an 

^vent;"  "So  great  a  misfortune.''  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  definite  article  and  the  adjective  ell,  as  "  All  the 
dav." 


PROWOirU'. 

128  A  -ronoTint  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  aa  wnen  we 
eay,  "John  has  come  in:  he  is  very  tired,"  instead  of 
"  John  has  come  in :  John  is  very  tired." 


*  In  early  English  are  found  the  curious  forms  Ihn  tone  and  the  tolher.  Matzner 
considers  these  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  use  of  that  or  ihf.t  as  an  article,  thH  om 
and  thfA  other, — forms  whioli  are  actually  found  not  infrt  quentlv. 

i  Latin  pronomen  ;  pro  for,  and  nomt^n  uoun- 
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Pronouns  are  divided  intot-n-o  classes,  6ubsr»ntive  Pro- 
nouns and  Adjectifo  Pronouns. 

129  Strictly  spealdnj?,  no  word  should  be  called  a  Pronoun  unless  it  is 
a  substantive,  liut  it  is  usual  to  include  under  this  head  certaiii 
demonstrative  adjcoiives  wWch  are  very  oft<^u  \ised  subitantively. 
These  bear  the  somewhat  coutradictory  name  of  Adjective  Fronoxtns. 
Wheu  they  are  attached  to  substaniives  which  are  expressed,  aa 
this  man,  each  lime,  they  should  be  called  Demonstrative  AdjccUvea. 

Table  of  tlia  Pronotms. 

SimSTAXTIVE.  ADJECTIVE. 

130  I.  Personal  j  ^'  ^^°^^'  ^^' 

(    you  or  ye. 

n.  Demonstrative  j  ^^^     thl...  those  ,  that,  those. 
III.  Ilelative— that 

1   rt  I  f      t  vrho       ..     which,  what,  whether. 
and  Iitlative  )  ' 

•vr     r   7  /;   V,  {  one,   ausht, 

•'  \      naught;  . .     any,  other,  eomo. 

VI.  Bhtrihxdive each,  every,  either,  neither. 

VTI.   Reflective         self. 

mine  and  my,  thin«  and  thy, 

„,  n     r,  ■  ^      his,  her,  and  hers,  its,  our 

Wni.  Possessive       >       and  ours,  your  and  yours. 

'      their  and  theirs. 

I.— Personal  Pronouns. 
•  »sJI     Personnl   Pronouns  are  of  two   kinds.     1.  Those  of  the 

first  Person.  2.  Those  of  the  Second  Person. 
1.32  The  Pronoun  which  is  used  when  a  person  speaks  of  him- 
eelf  singly,  or  of  himself  in  conjunction  with  one  or  more 
others,  without  mentioning  any  names,  is  called  the  Per- 
bonal  Pronoun  of  the  First  Person.  It  is  declinable,  and 
has  the  following  forms : — 

SingiJiiT.  Plural. 

Nominative  Case  ....     I  ^^  e 

\_l'ossessive  Case']    ....     [Mine  or  My]  [Our] 

Objective  Case Mo  Us 

The  Nominative  Case  /  is  always  written  with  a  Capital 
letter. 
Ii3  The  Pronoun  which  is  used  when  we  speak  of  the  person 
or  person5<  spoken  to,  is  caUed  the  Personal  Pronoun  of  the 
Second  Person.  It  is  declinable,  and  has  tho  following 
forms : — 
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Sing-uittr.  Phiral 

Nnnivative  Ca^e     .     Thou  Yo  or  You 

\_Fossessxve  Case]    .     [Thiue  or  Tliy]       [Your] 
Objective  Case    .     .     Tliee  You  or  Ye* 

l;34  In  Anglo-Saxon  only  the  singular  foims  of  this  pronoun  were 
used  iu  addressing  a  single  person.  In  Shakspcre'a  time  the 
singular  was  also  used  as  the  pronoun  of  a2ecti«u  towards  children  + 
or  friends,  of  good-natured  superiorit}' to  servants,  and  of  contempt 
or  anger  to  stran2:ers.  J  {Abbott,  Sh.  Gr.  p.  153).  At  a  very  early 
period  \  the  plural  came  to  be  used  in  speaking  to  a  single  person. 
It  was  at  first  employed  as  a  mark  of  special  respect  (as  when  a 
subject  speaks  to  a  Idng,  or  a  son  to  his  father),  as  though  the 
person  addressed  were  as  good  as  two  or  more  ordinary  people.  ||  In 
coiu-se  of  time  the  nominative  ye  (as  thus  employed)  was  superseded 
by  you,  and  became  exclusively  plui-al  in  sense.  It  is  now  employed 
only  in  elevated  or  poetic  style.  You  and  your  are  now  the  ordinary 
pronouns  of  addi-ess,  whether  we  are  speaking  to  one  person,  ar  to 
more  than  one. 

135  The  Personal  Pronouns  have,  properly  speaking,  no  Possessive  Case, 
that  is  to  say,  no  Possessive  Case  with  the  force  of  a  substantive.  In 
Anglo-Saxon,  when  the  genitives  1[  of  these  pronouns  were  used  in 
the  j»o«««.<fiw  sense,  they  were  regarded  as  adjectives  and  inflected 
accordingly.  As  the  possessive  sense  is  the  only  one  in  which  we 
have  retained  these  forms,  and  as,  when  used  in  this  sense,  these 
forms  were  always  regarded  as  adjectives,  they  should  be  regarded 
aa  such  now;  that  is,  mine  and  my  are  the  equivalents  not  of  mei 
but  of  meus,  thine  and  thy  of  tuus,  &c. 

136  The  plural  forms  of  the  pvonoims  of  the  first  and  second  persons 
are  not  etymologicaUy  derived  from  the  singular  forms.  In  fact, 
the  notion  involved  (for  example)  in  we  is  not  related  to  that 
expressed  by  7  in  the  same  way  that  the  idea  expressed  by  men  is 
related  to  that  expressed  by  man.  We  does  not  imply  a  simple 
repetition  of  /.  The  notion  involved  in  the  word  I  does  not  admit 
of  pluraUty.** 

•  Several  gi-ammarians  maintain  that  ye  is  exclusively  nominative.  It  was  so 
OHi'C,  but  the  best  wi-iters  in  the  languag-e  use  yf.  as  an  objective  case.  As,  "  His 
wrath,  which  one  day  will  destroy  ye  both"  {Milton).  "  Tbe  more  shame  for  ye, 
holy  men  I  thoug-ht  t/e"  [Shakspere).  It  is  true,  however,  that  ye  is  derived  from 
the  Anglo-SaxoQ  nominative  ge,  and  you  from  the  accusative  or  dative  eow.  In 
the  Enijlish  Bible  ye  is  nominative  and  you  objective. 

+  Ii;  Shakspere  fathers  almost  always  address  their  sons  with  thou,  sons  their 
fathers  with  you  [Abbott). 

t  "If  thou  thou'sl  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss"  (7\oe(/"tt  N.  iii.  2). 
"  Pritliee  don't  thee  and  thou  me ;  I  believe  I  am  as  good  a  man  as  yourself" 
(Miller  of  Mansfield). 

\  See  Robert  of  Gloucester,  &c. 

II  The  use  of  the  first  person  plural  by  royal  personages  may  be  accoxmted  for  in 
a  fimilar  manner. 

'\  In  A-g'lo-S.ixon  these  genitives  were  also  used  as  substantives,  and  were 
governed  by  verbs,  &c.,  or  used  in  the  partitive  sense,  as  e.g.  gcmun  J)«  min,  '  re- 
member thou  me'  (memineria  mei).  The  substantive  use  of  min  and  \>in  did  not 
last  beyond  the  Anglo-Saxon  sta^  of  our  language.  The  substantive  use  of  oar 
Inre)  and  your  {eower)  lasted  till  a  later  period.  The  abbreviated  forms  my  and  th;/ 
were  not  employed  till  the  substantive  use  of  min  and  ]>tn  had  disappeared. 

•'  It  appears  in  fact  that  the  earliest  known  form  of  the  plural  we  (in  Sanscritl 
vas  equivalent  to  I  and  these.,  and  that  of  ye  to  thou  and  these  (Koch,  i.  p.  463). 
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137  The  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  do  not  mark 
distinctions  of  gender,  because  when  a  person  speaks  of 
himself  or  to  another  person,  the  sex,  being  evident,  does 
not  need  to  be  marked  in  hmgusige  by  d  i  fferenceo  of  gender, 
and  the  j^lural  forms  must  of  necessity  be  ambiguous,  as  ue 
and  you  may  include  persons  of  different  sexes. 

II.— Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

138  The  pronoun  which  is  used  when  a  person  speaks  of  one 
or  more  other  persons  or  things,  without  describing  them 
by  a  noun,  is  often  called  the  Personal  Pronoun  of  the 
Third  Person.  It  is,  however,  more  correct  to  call  it  the 
Demonstrative  Pronoun  of  the  Third  Person.  It  admits  of 
the  distinctions  of  number,  case,  and  gender.  It  has  the 
following  forms : — 


SiNODLAB. 

Masculine. 

Femiuine. 

Neuter. 

Nominative  Case 

.     .     He 

She 

It 

Possessive  Case 

.     .     His 

Her 

It's 

Objective  Case  .     . 

.     .     Him* 
Plubal. 

Her 

It 

Nominative  Case  .     ,     .     They  \ 

Possessive  Case     .     .     .     Their     For  all  genders. 

Objective  Case       .     .     .     Them ) 

139  The  plural  fonn.s  roast  be  ambiguous  as  to  gender,  because  tln'y 
may  be  used  when  spealdng  of  persons  of  different  sexes,  or  of 
persons  and  things  together.  For  the  old  forms  of  this  pronoun  see 
Appendix  A. 

140  a/ie  {sche  or  scho)  was  probably  a  collateral  form  of  heo  from  vei7 
early  times.  It  is  conner^ted  with  thefcjuiidne  demonstrative  «co.+ 
It  was  in  Anglo-Saxon  hit.  Tlie  i  is  a  neuter  sulfix,  lilce  d  in  th' 
Latin  i-d,  qno-d,  &o.  The  regular  genitive  or  po-ssessive  case  of  hi' 
was  his,  as  :  '•  If  the  salt  have  lost  Ais  savoiir,"  &c.  The  possessive 
case  ils  is  of  comparatively  modem  origin.  It  is  foimd  in  Sh;'.k- 
spere,  but  even  tiiere  his  is  moi-e  common.  There  is  only  one 
example  of  it  in  the  English  Bible  J  {Lev.  xxv.  5). 

141  The  modem  plural  forms  of  this  pronoun  are  l)orrowed  from  the 
demonstrative  *e,  seo,  pcct.  (App.  A).  The  genitive  plural  her, 
hir  or  hire,  and  the  dative  plural  him  or  hem  were  in  use  for  some 


•  ITim  was  orig:inaUy  a  dniiv.  case.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  datives  him,  hi-r  and 
tkrt'i,  like  w,  th-e.,  vs  and  ^o»,  have  supplanted  the  awusative  forms  ( See  §  SI,  note). 

t  The  oliMracteristlc  s  appeai-s  in  Gutljic  '""i  and  OM  Saxon  (.""),  as  well  as  in 
modem  Gennan  isiV).     Tlo  or  hoo  is  still  heard  for  she  in  Lanc.o.sliire  and  Craven. 

t  Some  old  writers  have  an  uninfleetcd  possessive  it  (for  his  or  iUi) ;  as  "  Go  to  it 
grandam,  chUd,  aud  t<  grandam  wiU  give  it  a  plum"  iShaksp.,  K.  J.  ii.  1).  8e« 
Koch,  ii.  p.  a.TS. 
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tiuit;  alter  thai,  (Iwi,  or  they  wao  Jidupied  for  the  nominative.  They 
lire  iound  in  Chancer.* 

142  The  genitive  cases  of  this  pronoun  were  not  deolined  asadjectiveo 
in  Anglo-Saxon.  +  Their  retair.ed  a  substantive  force  after  the 
other  posscssives  had  become  pronominal  adjectives.  Traces  of 
their  substantive  force  still  exist  in  their  use  as  antecedents  to 
relatives ;  as,  "  whose  hati-ed  is  covered  by  deceit,  his  wickedness 
shall  be  siiowcd  before  the  whole  congregation."  "  'Their  sorrows 
sJiall  be  imilviplied  that  hasten  after  another  God."  They  may 
now,  ho'.vever,  be  classed  with  the  other  possessives. 

The  Demoustrativo  Adjoetives  THIS  and  THAT. 

143  This  has  a  pliiraj,  viz.,  these.  That  has  a  plural,  viz. 
those.X  litis  vel'ers  to  what  is  ueur  the  speaker  {near  mr) 
in  position ;  tUat  refers  to  what  is  at  a  distance  from  the 
speaker.  As  "  Tin's  apple  is  ripe,  that  is  not."  In  this 
sense  Viis  and  that  are  called  reiU  demonstratives,  or  words 
that  point  to  things  (Latin  res). 

144  This  and  that  are  also  used  to  jiomt,  not  to  things  them- 
selves, Init  to  some  description  »f  what  we  are  soeaking 
about,  as,  "  The  general  was  in  command  of  a  larg-e  force. 
This  force  consisted  of  infautiy  and  artillery."  "  They 
remained  one  day  at  Rome.  Tiiat  day  passed  without  any 
remarkable  event."  When  thus  used,  tki-s  and  tliat  are 
called  logical  demoustraiives.  They  often  refer  to  wI^qU 
seiiti'uces  or  to  the  general  iiJeu  conveyed  by  a  preceding 
phrase,  as,  "  I  know  that  he  is  innocent,  and  this  is  my 
chief  consolation";  "Lend  me  a  shilling,  that's  a  good 
fellow."     Hei-e  that  =  '  a  person  who  will  lend  a  shilling.' 

When  two  things  which  have  been  alieady  mentioned  are 
referred  to,  this  refers  to  what  has  been  mentioned  last,  that 
refers  to  what  was  mentioned  before  it;  as  "Virtue  and 
vice  offer  themselves  for  your  choice  :  t/iis  leads  to  misery, 
that  to  happiness."'  This  is  also  used  to  refer  to  something 
which  is  going  to  be  mentioned,  as,  "  This  is  my  hope  and 
praver,  that  my  children  may  grow  up  in  the  fear  of  the 
Loi^." 


■  The  colloquial  abbreviation  a  for  flic  pronoun  of  the  third  person  opcui-s  in  old 
ivritei-s.  "A  brUfhes  liis  hat  o'  inoi  r.ings.  .  .  .  A  rubs  liim-elf  witli  civet "  [Sliaksp., 
i/uch  Ado,  iii.  2).  It  is  !<till  a  provincial  idiom  (See  Temiv  son's  Norihei  n  Jtur*^'-) 
It  is  oven  used  as  a  plural  (Koch,  i.  469). 

t  Traces  of  decleu.sion,  howeier,  appear  at  a  somewnat  later  period  (See  j^octi, 
d.  p.  i'A). 

i  Etymoloaically,  however,  iknse  is  not  the  plural  of  that  (A.S.  paet).  Thitse  and 
ihnse  are  only  various  lonn ;  of  pos,  the  pbn-al  of  \>?s  <)T  [>is  (See  Appendix  A,  1,  '^). 
In  Middle  Eoffli-h  tlini  liad  a  plural  llio.  a  variety  of  \)d.  Koch  is  probably  in  error 
when  (ii.  p.  '2i2)  he  derives  the  plural  Chose  from  tho  by  the  addition  of  the  plural 
euffijc  jr.  This  was  used  as  a  plural  even  up  to  the  sixteenth  centaury.  The  proper 
ploral  of  l)uit  was  transferred  to  t(  or  hit. 
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146  This  and  fhat  (iu  the  singTJil;«r)  are  noi  u-i'.-d  <ub5.i.i:/ivel»  to  stand 
for  persons,  except  a3  subjects  of  the  verb  be  when  the  laltor  ia 
followed  by  a  noun  as  tho  predicate ;  as, "'  This  is  my  brother  ;  " 
''that  is  Jolm."  We  cannot  eay,  "  This  did  the  deed,"  meaning 
"this  man;"  or,  "That  shall  be  punished,"  meaning  *' that  person." 
This  restriction  does  not  at>ply  to  the  plural :  "  These  are  not 
drunken,  as  ye  suppose ;  "  '"  Ujion  those  did  Solomon  levy  a  tribute." 
But  this  use  of  tlie  plural  is  now  abnost  obsolete. 

146  That  is  proi)erly  the  neuter  of  the  Anglo-S;ixou  demonstrative 
pronoun  (App.  A.),  ^  being  a  neuter  suffix  (j  140).  Like  hit,  that 
was  used  substantively  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  a  general  demonstrative 
without  regard  to  gender  or  number,  as  "is  )>eBt  min  brotJer"; 
"  j'X't  were  Brut  and  hys  "  /"Jiob.  Glj .  IJltimately  it  superseded  the 
masculine  and  feminine.  This  is  in  like  manner  the  neuter  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  pes,  ]>fos.  pis  (App.  A).  Lilce  thai  it  was  used  sub- 
stantively without  regard  to  number  or  gender,  aa  "  l^is  sindon 
}>a  domas"  (/Aja  are  the  decrees).  Like  that,  this  superseded  the 
masculine  and  feminine  forms. 

147  The  adverbs  there  and  here,  combined  with  another  adverb  (see 
}  "271),  form  compounds  which  are  often  substituted  for  that  and 
this  i)receded  by  prepositions:  thus  therein=iH  that ;  hereby=by 
this.  The  u.sage  is  getting  antiquated ;  hvA  therefor  (therefore)  is 
in  common  vise. 

1476  The  demonstrative  adjective  yonder  or  yon  is  sometimes 
classed  among  the  pronoiius,  tL(.agh  it  is  now  never  used 
in  place  of  a  noun.  The  root  j/o/«  is  the  same  as  in  the 
German  jener.  In  Anglo-Sax  au  moad  was  an  adverb. 
Yonder  is  also  an  adverb  iu  English. 

III.— The  Relative  Pronoun  THAT. 

148  A  Relative  '  Pronoun  is  a  word  svhich  refers  to  some  noun 
or  pronoun  which  has  been  already  used  to  mark  the  person 
or  thing  spoken  about,  and  which  is  called  the  antecedent  of 
the  relative.  Thus,  iu  the  sentence,  "  He  is  reading  about 
the  battle  that  was  fought  at  Hastings,"  t]iat  refers  to  the 
noun  battle,  and  battle  is  called  the  antecedent  to  the  relative 
that. 

The  pronouns  who  and  which  are  also  used  as  relatives. 
In  "  1  have  found  tho  sheep  luliich  I  had  lost,''  the  pronoun 
which  refers  to  sheep,  and  sheep  is  the  antecedent  to  the 
relative  which.  In  "  This  is  the  man  whose  house  we  saw," 
whose  refers  to  7nan,  and  man  is  the  antecedent  to  ivhose. 
The  antecedent  noun  is  often  replaced  by  a  pronoun,  as" 


•  Rflntrce  is  a  bad  term,  because  it  is  iiisufficipiit.  Ue,  she,  it,  this,  that,  they  are 
»lso (literally)  re/iJii-v  pronouns,  htcau-D  ihs''  refer  to  -^onie  preccHnj substantive 
or  antecedent.  The  relative  pronoun,  ho\ve\(T,  diffoi-s  from  the  definite  article  and 
the  demonstiative  adjectives  th's  uud  thai  by  havin?  at  the  same  time  a  gravi?nati- 
tally  cciufctiue  force,  and  attaching  subordinate  adjective  clauses  to  some  word  is 
ijo  principal  sentence. 
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"He  td-'tuy  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me,  shall  be  my 
brother." 
149  The  relative  pronoun  that  is  the  oldest*  relative  pronoun 
that  we  have  in  English.  It  is  always  used  as  a  substantive, 
and. may  be  used  either  of  persons  or  of  things.  It  is  never 
placed  after  prepositions,  and  is  governed  by  a  preposition 
only  when,  the  preposition  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
clause.f  It  has  no  variations  in  form  to  mark  number, 
gender,  or  case.  Examples:  "The  horse  that  I  rode,  fell." 
"  This  is  the  man  that  I  spoke  of." 

160  That  was  origiually  the  neuter  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  demonstrative  J 
pronoun,  se,  seo,  ]>eet,  which  was  also  nsed  as  a  relative,  just  as  der, 
die,  das,  still  is  in  German.  As  in  the  case  of  the  demonstrative 
that,  the  neuter  superseded  the  masciiline  and  feminine.  This  pro- 
noun and  the  iudi'clinable  pc  's^e  used  as  relatives  before  who  was 
so  used.J  In  old^fasliioned'T^nglish  that  (like  what)  was  used 
with  its  antecedent  undelT^tood;  as  "  We  spcak^Arti  we  do  know, 
and  testify  <hat  we  have  seen"  {John  iii.  11);  "  2'hat  thou  docst, 
do  quickly"  (JohnxvA.  27)  ;  "I  am  that  I  am." 

151  That  cannot  be  iised  in  aU  cases  where  U'ho  can  be  used.  It  can 
now  be  used  only  wlien  tlie  relative  clause  is  requhed  to  give  to 
the  antecedent  its  full  sigTiification.  We  cannot  use  that  when  the 
antecedent  is  a  proper  name,  or  when  the  anbe(3edent  noun  has  with 
it  a  demonstrative  adjective  which  sufficiently  defines  the  thing 
or  person  spoken  of.     We  cannot  say,  "  Thomas  that  died  yester- 

*  Addison  is  quite  wrong  when  in  his  "Humble  Petitioti  of  who  and  which  "  ho 
makes  the  petitioners  say  :  "  We  are  descended  of  ancient  families,  and  kept  up 
our  dignity  and  honoiu  many  years,  till  the  Jack  Sprat  that  sujiplanted  us." 

t  In  -such  case.s  we  should  perliaps  regardihe  piiposition  as  an  adverb  forming 
a  compound  with  the  verb.  Formerly  the  prepos^ition  (or  adverb)  was  placed 
be/ore  the  verb,  as  thoii^'h  we  should  say  "the  land  which  they  in-lived";  '"the 
settlement  which  they  from  were  driven"  {Koch.  ii.  p.  26CI).  This  idiom  was  first 
adopted  for  the  ^uniiiliected  the  and  that,  and  afterwards  extended  to  the  othei 
relatives. 

t  The  use  of  a  vlalive  pronoun  marks  an  advanced  stage  of  the  language.  Ori- 
ginally the  principal  clame  and  the  accessory  relative  clause  were  co-ordinate,  as : 
"  Se  hief h  bryd,  se  is  biycJ-^uma"  =  "He  has  the  bride,  he  is  the  bridegroom." 
The  preponderating  importance  of  the  definitive  clause  was  easily  marked  in 
speaking  by  emphasis.  This  emphasis  at  length  received  its  grammatical  expres- 
sion by  doubling  the  demonstrativ',  which  was  rejaeated  hi  its  indechnable  form 
p',  repetition  of  the  infection  being  needless.  Hence  arose  the  ordinary  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  :  "  Se  pe  brCd  hfe  0,  ss  is  brydguma"  =  "Who  has  (he  bride  "he  is  the 
bridegroom."  As  the  relative  force  was  given  to  the  demonstrative  by  appending 
the  indeclinable'  pe,  the  latter  came  to  be  regarded  as  specially  containing  tlie 
relative  idea.  Hence  it  came  to  be  used  HoraetiTnr-s  by  itsdf  without  the  inflected 
demonstrative,  as  nice  I'^/id  the  inflected  demonstrative  was  often  used  as  a  rela- 
tive without  the  appended  pe,  the  accessory  nature  of  the  elaixse  being  commonly 
evident  either  from  its  meaning  or  from  its  position.  The  uninflected  that  v:aa 
used  as  a  relative  by  Orm  and  Liiyamon  in  the  twelith  cettury  [Koch,  ii.  p.  265). 
The  indeclinable  pe  could  even  give  a  relative  force  to  the  personal  pronouns,  aa 
'Fseder  tire,  pu  pe  eart  or  heofenum"  (Our  Father  which  (=  thou  that)  ait  in 
heaven);  "Ic  eom  Gabrahel,  ic  pe  stande  beforan  Gode"  (I  am  Gabriel  who  stand 
before  God).     Compare  du,  der  du;  and  ich,  der  ich,  &c  in  German. 

§  Before  who  came  into  use  as  a  relative  pronoun,  the  relative  adverbs  wer« 
then,  there,  thither  {ponne,  pmr,  pudcr]  in.stcad  of  when,  where,  whither. 
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d»y,  was  my  brother; "  or  "  I  have  hearcl  from  my  father,  that  la  lu 
America."  Tlie  words  Thuinas  and  mij  Father  explain  perfectly  by 
themselves  who  is  iVieant.  In  other  words,  a  clause^  beginning  with 
that  limits  or  defines  tlie  nonn  to  which  it  refers,  and  is  therefore 
improper  when  that  noun  does  not  admit  of  furtlier  Limitation. 
This  rule,  however,  holds  good  only  in  modem  English.  In  the 
older  writers  that  is  used  after  proij^ier  names,  or  noiuis  lin)ited 
by  a  definitive  w^rd.  That  never  has  the  coi/limiafive  force  of  who 
and  which  (See  ^  413),  and  is  never  used  (like-  r.hicit)  to  refer  to  the 
general  sen&e  of  an  entire  sentence. 

IV.  -The  Interrogative  and  Belative  Pronouns 
WHO,   WHAT,  WHICH,  WHETHER. 

152  Tlie  pronoun  who,  neuter  what  (A.S.  hwa,  neuter  hnmt) 
was  in  Anglo-Saxon  an  Interrogative  pronoun,  and  was 
used  only  substantively*  (For  the  declension  of  hiva,  see 
App.  A).  It  had  no  feminiile  or  plural.  Tt  is  thus  de- 
clined in  modern  English  ;  — 

Nominative  Case     ...      \\Tio 

Possessive  Case ^Vhose 

Objective  Case Whom. 

Even  good  writers  often  carelessly  use  who  as  the  objective  case, 
as  "  saw  who  ?  "  {Hawlet,  i.)  ;  "  Yield  tliee,  thief  !  To  who  ?  to 
thee?"  (fiymb.  iv.  2).    This  should  be  regarded  as  an  error. 

Whom  is  properly  a  dative,  which,  likewie,  thee,  him,  her,  and  Ihem 
has  supiolanted  the  accusative. 

153  What  has  the  neuter  suffix  t.  It  is  the  neuter  (d'  who. 
It  is  now  indeclinable,  and  is  tised  not  only  as  a  substan- 
tive, but  also  as  an  adjective.f  When  used  as  a  substantive 
it  is  neuter,  like  that, 

164  Which  (A.S.  h  vyhoxhwilc),  is  a  compound  of  kwi  or  hvffj 
(the  old  instrumental  case  of  hica),  and  lie  {like).  In  Scotch 
,  it  is  still  quhilk.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  qtialis,  '  of 
what  sort  ?  '  and  corresponds  to  the  German  welcher.  It  is 
■  properly  an  adjective,  as  "Which  dress  do  you  prefer?" 
but  is  also  used  substantively,  as  "  Here  are  port   and 


*  The  word  has  the  same  root  as  the  dialectic  Greek  interro<jative  koj  and  the 
Latin  quis.  The  htv  is  a  softened  form  of  a  guttmal.  In  whal,  wIu-t..  fic.  we  still 
pronoimce  the  k  before  the  w. 

t  Like  the  neuters  this  and  that  it  was  used  in  Ang'lo-Saxon  as  a  substantive  with- 
out regard  to  gender  and  number,  as  "  HvvKjt  syndon  gc  \  "  {what  are  ye  f).  It  wai 
often  followed  by  the  genitive  case,  as  "  hwa^t  godes  .' "  {what  of  good  f)  ;  "  bwre* 
\i-eorces  ? "  {wh/it  of  work  ?) .  Wlien  the  genitive  suffix  came  to  be  dropped,  excep',, 
when  it  denoted  possession,  these  combinations  gave  lise  to  an  appaieutly  adjec- 
tive use  of  what,  whinh  was  subsequently  admitted  before  masculine  and  feminine 
as  well  .13  before  neuter  nouns.  ]l'hal  is  used  ad.iectively  witJi  an  intensive  foiop, 
in  exclamations,  as  "  What  a  fool  he  was!";  'MVliat  knaves  they  aie."  In  o'd 
English  which  waa  similarly  used,  as  '  wliieli  a  great  honoui"  it  is'  (O)taucer]. 
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sherry,  wliicli  will  you  take  ?  "      IVhicJi  asks  for  one  out  of 
a  definite  numher  ;  zvJio  aiul  vjhat  ask  indefinitely. 

155  Whether  (A.S.  Juvaiicr)  is  derived  from  who  {Inca)  by 
means  of  the  comparative  suffix  ther*  (§  lOG,  note),  and 
moans  '  which  of  the  two  ?  '  As  a  pronoun  it  is  now  n-early 
obsolete.  It  was  usually  a  substantive,  as  "Whether  of 
them  twain  did  the  mil  of  his  father  ?  "  out  was  sometimes 
used  adjectively,  as  "While  thus  the  case  in  doubtful 
balance  hung,  unsure  to  whether  side  it  would  incij/io  " 
{Speuset'). 

156  As  iv/io,  rvhat,  and  loliich  {hwa,  hwctt,  hwylc)  were  used  as 
indefinite  interrogatives,  by  a  natural  transition  thej'  came 
to  be  used  as  indffinite  pronouns^  standing  for  some  unknown 
or  undetermined  person  or  thing,t  in  the  sense  of  some  one 
or  any  one,  something  or  anything,  especiallj''  (though  not 
always)  after  if  (gif).  This  use  of  vjho  is  still  found  in 
Shakspcre,  "as  -who  should  say"  {Mach.  iii.  6)  =  "  as  one 
might  say." 

ir)7  What  is  still  commonly  used  thiis  in  such  phnises  as  "  I'll  tell  you 
what,"  where  tvhat  ^somcthinri.  The  strengthened  form  some- 
what is  stQl  more  common.  In  the  sense  of  in  some  degree  or  partly, 
tchat  is  used  conjunctively,  as,  "  What  with  the  war,  what  with  the 
sweat,  what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty,  I  am 
custom-shrunk."  (Shaksp.,M.for  j\[.  ii.,  l.i  The  iuterrogative  ad- 
verbs hmc,  tvherc,  tvhen,  tchcihcr,  &c.  had  in  like  manner  an  in- 
dcfinile  sense.     We  still  say  somehow,  somewhere,  someivliither,  &c. 

158  A  further  step  of  great  importance  w.^'.s  made  when  the 
interrogative  or  indefinite  pronouns  who.  what,  which 
came  to  be  used  as  Indefinite  Relative  Pronouns. 
This  was  effected  by  attaching  to  them  rho  adverb  so,1;  as 

•  Uter  (once  quuter  or  cuter,  from  qui)  is  precisely  analogous  to  whclher,  from  who, 
as  is  jroTcjot  from  the  interrogative  and  relative  root  vo. 

T  That  is  to  say,  in  order  to  indicate  a  person  or  tiling  as  yet  unknown  or  unde- 
tcmiiiied,  a  word  was  employed  that  asked  who  or  what  it  was.  Quis  was  used" in 
Latin  in  precisely  the  same  way  after  si,  man,  qtmm,  &c.  Compare  also  the  Greek 
TIC.  This  use  of  the  iiiterro-rat  ive  was  qviit*  common  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  "  frif  hwa 
eow  aenig  paige  to  cwyQ"  (Matt.  x\i.  S).  '  If  any  one  say  anything  to  yi.u  ';  "  Gil 
eow  Invylc  seg(S  "  (Mnrk  xiii.  21),  '  If  any  man  say  to  you.' 

X  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  demonslrative  adverb  sw\  (so)  was  treated  like  the  demon- 
strative pronoun.  (See  note  on  §  1.50.)  In  order  to  give  it  a  rdatve  force  it  was  douViled. 
TIlUS  swd  came  to  be  regarded  (like  \)e)  as  having  in  itself  the  power  of  attacliing 
a  relative  sense  to  other  words.  It  was  placed  loth  before  and  after  the  inteiTO- 
g^ative  (or  indefinite)  pronouns,  to  give  them  the  f.irce  of  indefinite  relatives;  swd 
hira  swd  [so  who  so  =  whoso)  ;  swd  hivtet  sivd  [so  whnt  so  =•  whnlso[ever])  &c.  The 
words  that  and  ns  [nls  =  also  =  all  so)  were  also  employed  to  give  relatirity  to  the 
pronouns  and  adverbs  beginning  with  wh,  as  "  The  higlie  Gcd,  on  whom  that  ws 
believe;"  "  Caton,  ?<,'/;/cA  (/m(  was  so  wise"  (Chaucer);  "  Whfn  thni  the  poor  have 
cried,  Cresar  hath  wept"  (Shnksp.)  ;  "  When  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn,"  (Mil- 
ton, P.  L.  ix.  192).  Whereas  still  keeps  its  ground.  In  the  Ormulum  we  find  snm« 
(summ)  used  for  the  same  puipose  (ivhasumm  =:  whoso  ;  whatsumm  =  irhnisn' n'fr\). 
riiis  idiom  is  preserved  in  the  now  vulgar  forma  ujhalsomever,  huwaoviever,  &c. 
(sometimes  pronounced  whalsomedever,  &o). 
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whoso.  Thus,  "  \\'Tio30  shedcleth  man's  blood,  by  man 
8hall  his  blood  be  shed  "  {Gen.  ix.  6).  These  forms  are 
commonly  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  ever,  and  the  so 
is  sometimes  omitted.  Whoso  and  ^uhoevcr  are  not  now 
declined.      Whosoever  is  declined: — 

Nominaiive  Case  .     .     .     Whosoever 
Possessive  Case      .     .     .     Whosesoever 
Ohjedlve  Case       ,     .     .    Whomsoever. 

Whatever,  ivhatsoever,  and  whichever  or  whichsoever,  are 
used  both  substantively  and  adjectively,  as  "  Whatever 
(subst.)  he  undertook,  prospered"  ;  "  Whatsoever  (adj.) 
things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  ])ure,"  &c.  {/'hit. 
iv.  8).  The  antecedent  of  these  indeiinito  relatives  is 
usually  omitted. 

159  Lastly,  the  indefinite  relatives  v-hoso,  &c.,  dropped  the  so, 
which  was  the  sign  of  rehdivitij,  and  who,  what,  and 
which  became  ordinary  relative  pronouns.* 

160  The  pronoun  w.  o  is  used  only  when  persons  are  spoken  of. 
It  docs  not  mark  the  distinction  of  number,  person,  and 
gender.     For  its  declension  see  §  lo2. 

Whatwas  originally  the  neuter  oiiuho,  and,  as  a  substan- 
tive, refers  only  to  ihings.  It  is  also  used  adjectively,  as 
"  I  gave  him  what  help  I  could ; "  "What  time  I  am  afraid, 
I  will  trust  in  thee."  The  possessive  case  of' it  {ivhose= 
irwccs  or  whas),  is  still  in  use,  though  rarely  employed 
e:<cept  in  poetrj':  as  "The  question  whose  solution  I 
require"  {Bnjden);  "  I  could  a  tale  unfold,  rw/zose  lightest 
word,"  &c.  (iShahspere) ;  "The  roof,  ivhose  thickness  was 
not  vengeance  proof "  [Bj/ron).  The  dative  has  di^3appeared. 
In  the  nominative  and  objective  cases,  v;hat  is  never  jjre- 
ceded  by  an  antecedent. t  but  may  be  followed  by  that,  as 
"  ir/ciho  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortified  "  {Shale,  K.  J., 
iii.  4).  Usualh',  however,  the  antecedent  is  not  expressed. 
1 60A  It  is,  however,  an  utter  mistake  to  treat  ichat  as  though  it  were 
mai^o  up  of,  or  were  equivalent  to,  tJiat  tvhich.    It  is  simply  a  relji- 

♦  Who  (wJia),  as  a  relative,  is  first  found  in  the  Orraulum.  ffli  't  had  been  useii 
as  a  relative  somewhat  earlier.  "  T/cU  name  into  use  during  the  tvelfthcentuiy  to 
supply  the  place  of  (he  ir.decliaaWe  rehitive  the,  and  in  tlio  fourteenth  century  it 
is  the  ordinary  relative.  In  the  .sixteenth  century  w/iich  often  supplies  its  place ; 
in  the  seventeenth  century  ic/io  replaces  it.  About  Addi.-^ou's  time  that  liad  a^ain 
corae  into  fasliion,  and  had  almost  driven  !i'A(cA  and  u</io  out  of  use"  (Jlorrif). 
Steele  ridicules  the  too  common  use  of  tfiat  in  the  sentence:  '"My  lords,  \vilh 
humble  submission,  that  that  I  fay  is  this ;  that  that  that  that  gentleman  has  ad- 
vanced is  not  tliat  that  he  .'Oiould  have  i)ioved  to  your  lordships  "  {Sped.  80). 
Whether,  as  a  relative,  is  obsolete,  but  is  found  in  Chaucer. 

t  That  is,  not  now.     In  the  older  writers  all  what,  nothing  what,  ih^it  tchat,  &c. 
ue  comiaon. 
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tivo  with  iti  antecedent  understood,  just  as  when  we  say,  "  Who 
steals  my  purse  steals  trash."  It  is  like  the  German  was,  before 
which  the  antecedent  das  is  commonly  omitted,  though  it  may  be 
expressed.  An  adjective  clause  introduced  by  the  relative  wliat  ia 
therefore  an  adjective  elauye,  used  substantiveli/.  In  the  sentence, 
"  I  do  not  believe  what  has  been  said,' '  what  is  in  no  sense  the  object 
of  believe  ;  it  is  the  siibject  of  has  been  said. 

101  As  tohat  is  no  longer  used  as  a  reZaim  when  tlie  anteceiient 
!3  exi)rossed,  its  p!acQ  is  supplied  by  the  pronoun  which. 
It  is  wrons:,  however,  to  call  vjJdch  the  neuter  of  who  (see 
§  154).  It  is  an  adjective  pi'onoun,  and  not  necessarily 
neuter.  In  old-fashioned  English  it  is  found  instead  of 
irho,  as  "  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven."  At  present, 
however,  it  is  never  used  substantively  as  a  relative,  except 
with  reference  to  animals  and  things.  In  such  sentences 
as  "  The  doctiine  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  thitig  I  hate  ;  " 
which  is  used  adjcctively. 

IG2  In  old-fashioned  English,  we  often  find  the  before  whinh,  as  "To 
win  time,  in  the  which  I  have  considered  of  a  course  "  {Cyinbel.  ui. 
4) ;  "A  chamberlaine,  the  -which  that  dwelling  was  with  Emilie" 
{Chaucer).*  (Compare  the  French  le  quel,  where  quel  is  the  equivalent 
of  which,  being  derived  from  qiialis). 

W.i  The  iiroper  correlative  of  ichich  is  such  (A.  S.  stvyle,  a  compound  of 
sw;^,  the  instrumental  form  of  the  root  of  sivCi,  nnd  lie,  passing 
through  the  forms  swulc  and  sulche  to  sueh)f  as  "  Such  which 
must  go  before  "  {Bacon).     Such — which  =  talis — qtcalis. 

164  WJtich  preceded  by  a  preposition  is  often  replaced  by  where, 
as  wherein  =  in  vihich  ;  whereto  ==  to  which ,  (to. 

165  Who  and  ichich  can  always  be  used  where  that  I  can  he  used. 
They  have  also  a  eontinuativc  force,  which  that  never  has    (See  ^  41 3). 

1  <)(>  The  relative  pronoun  is  frequently  understood,  that  is, 
implied,  but  not  expressed  ;  as,  "  He  has  not  returned  the 
book  I  lent  him,"  for  "the  book  which  I  lent  him;" 
*'  That  is  the  person  I  spoke  of,"  "  for  the  person  whom  I 
spoke  of."     But  the  relative  is  not  now  omitted  in  good 

•  7'hf  wf'.nm  is  found  even  in  Shalsspere  ( Wint.  T.  iv.  4.) 

t  l!u'ii>c,  in  like  mannei-,  passed  tluous^li  the  fonns  whulc,  teknlch,  and  wnch  or 
wnch.  Tiie  pronunciation  which  has  established  itself,  but  skh  is  considered  vul- 
var. In  Ajiglo-Saxon  stick  [sxvjilc)  was  relative  as  wll  as  demonstrative.  In 
some  dialects  of  Engflish  tliere  still  remains  tlie  demonstrative  thilk  or  ihuck  (from 
\>i)  aiid  lie  ■=■  talis. 

i  Some  grammarians  think  that  who  and  which  are  not  properly  used  to  intro- 
duce a  limiting  or  difinhig  clause,  and  that  in  such  sentencos  as  "  That  is  the  man 
who  spolie  to  us  yesterday,"  "  The  house  which  he  built  still  remains,"  the  word 
that  is  pvGfcrablo.  The  best  writers  of  English  prose  do  not  seem  to  entertain  this 
ciew.  Wlien  prepositions  have  to  be  employed,  whnm  and  which  are  preferred  to 
thol.  In  the  Kng^lish  Bible  it  would  be  dilhcnlt  to  find  a  clause  beginning'  with  titat, 
and  bavins  a  preposition  at  the  end;  and  when  a  defining  or  restrictive  clause  is 
wanted  after  the  demonstrative  lh"l.  it  always  begins  with  which  in  the  English  of 
Uie  Bible. 
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English,  unless,  if  expressed,  it  woiild  bo  in  the  objective 
ca!=e. 

167  The  adverb  as  (A.S.  ealswa  =  also,  i.e.,  all  so,  Geiinan  ah) 
is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  relatiA^e  pronoun,  es- 
pecially after  same  and  such;  as,  "This  is  not  the  same 
as  that;  "His  character  is  not  such  as  I  admire;"  "I 
have  not  from  your  eyes  that  {.gentleness  and  show  of  love 
as  I  was  wont  to  have  ;  "  {Shakspere,  Julius  Coesar,  i.  2, 
45).  In  vulgar  Encflish  as  is  commonly  used  as  a  simple 
relative.  In  old-fashioned  German  so  is  found  doing  duty 
as  a  relative  pronoun.     But  see  note  on  §  2G4. 

v.— Indefinite  Pronouns. 

168  The  Indefinite  Pronoun  one  is  the  numeral  adjective  used 
substantively.  One  has  a  possessive  case,  as  '  One's 
reputation  is  at  stake."  The  plural  is  used  only  with 
reference  to  a  preceding  noun,  as  "  I  saw  three  brown 
horses  and  two  black  ones."  Its  negative  is  none.  (See  §  95. 
A.S.  nun  ■=.  iic  an).  in  Anglo-Saxon  7nan  was  used  tor 
one*  (Comp.  Geim.  man.).    Tn  Chaucer  nu'n  =■  one. 

109  Aughtf  (A.S.  dvnht)  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
substantive  luild,  a  '  thing,'  which  we  still  employ  as 
a  masculine  in  tiie  noun  wiyht,  and  a  =  ewr.  Nauyht  is 
a  compound  of  the  negative  ne  and  aught. 

170  Any  (cenig)  is  a  derivative  from  an,  '  one,'  just  as  ulhis 
in  Latin  is  a  dinmiutive  of  unus.  (Key,  Lat.  Gr.,  §  334.) 
In  negative  and  interrogative  sentences  when  a.ny  refers  to 
a  singular  noun,  it  implies  quantiti/ ;  when  it  refers  to  a 
plural  noun,  it  implies  number  ;  as,  "  This  food  is  bad,  I 
will  not  eat  any" ;  "  There  were  some  apples  on  that  tree, 
did  you  pluck  any  ?  "  Being  used  to  express  indefiniteness, 
it  also  serves  to  express  miiversality,  as  "Any  one  can 
do  that."     The  negative  neenig  (n-any)  has  vanished. 

171  Other  means  one  of  two  (like  the  Latin  alter).  It  is 
formed  from  the  root  an.  a  variation  of  the  al  of  aX\os  and 
alter,  by  means  of  the  comparative  suffix  ther{see  §  106,  note). 
When  used  as  a  substantive  it  has  the  ordinary  inflection's 
of  a  noun.:t 


•  Some  graminariana  of  authority  (e.g.,  Dr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Latham)  derive 
one  fxjm  Fr.  en  =  homo. 

+  The  spelliug-  ought  and  nought  is  old  but  incorrect.  Nought  yas  shortened  into 
the  adverb  not.  ^ 

t  Other  originally  had  the  adi'ective  plural  suffix  -e,  the  droppm^  of  which  loft 
the  old  pliual  foiin  olht.r,  &s  ''  When  other  are  glad,  than  is  he  .sad  "  {SkfUoi:  iti)ud 


Singular . 

Plural. 

Other 

Others. 

Other's 

Others' 

Other 

Others. 
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Nominative  Case.     .     . 
Possessive  Case     . 
Objective  Case 

When  an  is  used  before  other  the  two  words  are  usually 
written  together,  another. 

I'j'j  Some  (A.S.  sum)  originally  meant  '  a  certain '  (Lat. 
quidam),  as  "Sum  man  hootde  twegen  suna "  (a  certain 
man  had  two  sons).  It  still  has  this  force  in  somebody,  some- 
times, somdhinn.  It  very  earh^  came  to  mean  an  undeter- 
mined number  or  quantity  forming  part  of  a  whole  or  class. 
It  is  used  with  numerals  to  give  the  sense  of  about,  as  "  We 
four  set  upon  soma  dozen"  {Shaks]^.,  I.  Henry  IV.  ii.  4); 
"  Ho  will  last  you  some  eight  year  or  nine  year"  (Ilamlet). 

VI.— The  Distributive  Pronouns  EACH,  EVERY, 
EITHEB,   NEITHER. 

173  Each  (A.S.  &lc  =  d-ge-hwylc,*  Scotch  ilka)  is  used  both 
adjectively  and  substanti\"«lj\ 

ITSi  In  such  phrases  as,  "  They  loved  each  other,"  "  Tliey  hated  one 
another,"  tlie  words  each  and  other,  and  one  and  another,  liave  a  re- 
ciprocal relation  to  each  other ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  call  them  com- 
pound jDronoims  (as  though  equivalent  to  the  Greek  alleloi).  They 
are  independent  pronouns,  having  separate  and  different  consti-uc- 
tions  in  the  sentences  where  they  occur,  lu  "They  loved  each 
other,"  each  is  in  the  nomiuati\'e  case,  in  the  attributive  relation  to 
they,  which  it  distributes  in  sense ;  other  is  in  the  objective  case, 
governed  by  the  verb  iorcd.f  In  Spenser  {Faerie  Queen,  i.  5,  6)  we 
lind— ■' With  greedy  force  each  other  doth  assail;"  that  is '' each 
doth  assail  the  other."  In  "  They  heard  each  other's  voice,"  each 
is  in  the  nominative  case,  agreeing  with  thei/  ;.  other's  is  in  the  pos- 
sessive case,  attached  to  the  noun  voice.  Such  i^hrases  as  to  each 
other,  from  one  another,  &c.,  are  conaiptions,  made  upon  a  £alse 
analogy,  though  they  are  now  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  language. 
In  old-fashioned  and  correct  Enghsh  we  find  each  to  other,  one 
from  another.  It  seems  anomalous  at  first  sight,  that  a  word  like 
each,  which  is  essentially  singular,  shotdd  be  attached  to  a  plural 
word,  but  we  have  exactly  the  same  idiom  in  Latin.  Quisque  in 
the  singular  may  be  used  to  distribute  a  plural  subject.  Each  other 
is  now  used  when  two  are  referred  to,  one  another  when  more  than 
two  are  meant ;  but  this  distinction  is  not  a  necessary  one. 

174  Every  (old  English  everoelc  or  everilk)  is  a  compound  of 
A.S.  ue/re,  '  ever,'  and  ceZc,  and  denotes  all  of  a  series  taken 

•  The  p.artiolo  ge  -was  prefixed  to  the  mdetinjte  pronouns  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  give 
the  idea  of  universality,  as  ge-liwa  =  every  one ;  ge-hwylc  =  every  one;  ge-hwiCQer 
=  both.  (Compare  tlie  Geniian  Gel^riider  and  Geichtidater.)  These  forms  were 
strengthened  byeprpfixi'ig  <i  =  ewer,  ^euce  came  d-gehwylc  =  asic  ^  each;  d-ge- 
hwat^er  =  ceg^er  =  either.     (Koch.  i.  48;i.) 

+  In  Anglo-Saxon  this  dilferouce  ii*  maiked  by  the  terminationa. 
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one  by  cne.  Each  and  everj/  both  call  attention  to  the 
indiyidnals  forming  a  collection.  "^Iion  each  is  used,  the 
prominent  idea  ia  that  of  the  subdivision  of  the  collection 
into  its  component  parts.  When  tvery  is  used,  the  pro- 
minent idea  is  that  the  individuals  taken  together  make  up 
.some  whole.  In  Chaucer,  every  (everich)  is  used  substan- 
tively.    This  use  is  still  found  in  legal  phraseology, 

175  Eitiier  (A.S.  cegtSer  =  d-ije-hivaiitr)  originally  meant  both 
or  each  of  tivo ;  as  "  On  either  side  one"  {John  xix.  18); 
"  On  either  side  of  the  rivor"  {Bcv.  xxii.  2).  Xeither  is  a 
compound  of  either  aud  the  old  negative  iie.  Either  muy 
have  a  possessive  case,  as  :  •'  Where  cither's  fall  determines 
both  their  fates"  [Jiare,  Lucan  vi.  13). 

Every,  either,  aud  neither  are  always  singular.* 

VII.— The  Reflective  Pronoun  SELF. 

176  Self  was  originally  an  adjective,  meaning  same.-f  It  is 
now  both  an  adjective  and  a  substantive.  Self  (plural 
selves)  is  used  with  either  the  possessive  or  the  objective 
case  of  the  personal  pronouns.  It  is  preceded  by  what 
seems  the  possessive  case  of  the  personal  pronouns  of  the 
first  and  second  persons,  aud  by  tho  objective  case  of  the 
pronouns  of  the  third  person,  myself,  thyself,  ourselves,  your- 
self, yourselves,  Jiiinself,  herself,  itself,  themselves. 

The  pronoun  self  may  also  be  used  substantively  with  the 
possessive  case  of  a  noun,  especially  along  with  the  adjec- 
tive own;  as,  "A  man's  own  self."  "Men's  own  selves." 
In  such  cases  tlio  pronoun  is  always  in  the  possessive  case, 
as  "  his  own  self,"  "  their  own  selves." 

The  pronoun  one  is  generally  treated  as  being  on  a  par 
with  the  pronouns  of  the  thu'd  person;  so  that  we  write 
oneself,  not  of.  '  ■<  self. 

177  The  constractiona  in  which  a?//" appears  to  be  used  as  a  substantive 
are  probably  corruptions.  lu  Anglo-Saxon  sylf  was  always  an 
adjective,  aud  being  declinable,  wris  i)ut  in  the  same  case  and 
number  as  the  person.il  pronoun  to  which  it  was  attached.  But 
this  ciu-ious  anomaly  is  found  in  Anglo-Saxon,  that  the  nominative 
(or  possibly  uniiijUclcd)  sylf  might  be  preceded  by  the  dative  casa 
of  a  pronoun,  the  compound  being  often  attached  to  or  followed  by 
the  nominaiive  J   pronoun  {Ic  rntsylf,  J>m  \ic  sylf,  he  himsyif;  or 

'  The  older  writers  were  cot  clear  tipnn  this  point.  Shalcspere  frequently  gives 
%  plui-al  sense  to  evfry  and  mithrr.  Thus,  "  Eveiy  one  to  rest  llieraselves  betake" 
(Rape  <ij  l.ucrece,  12o)  ;  "  When  neither  are  alive"  [Cymb.  iv.  2,  25'i). 

1  "In  that  selve  aoment"  (Chaucer)  =  'in  that  snvie  moment';  "That  self 
mould  "  [Shnlisp.,  R.  11  i.  2)  =  '  that  same  mould.'    Compiu-e  'solfsame.' 

X  Modeni  „Taniiii<UTaiia  axe  borrihed  at  «uch  expres&iuiui  as  "  It  is  mt''    "  Who 
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meKt/lf  ic,  ifec  ;  so  in  Wiclif  ice  us  silf,  ye  you  silf).  This  dative  wa? 
periiiips  orifrinally  rallier  the  rLitivH  absolute,  than  a  dative  in 
apposition  to  a  nominative.  J///w{/' and  ^//yw//"  were  porhapa  cor- 
niptions  of  mcsilf  and  thesilf,  the  change  being  j)robu,bly  aided  by 
the  fact  tliat  seif  was  beginning  to  be  treated  as  a  substantive. 
Herself  is  auibiguoiis.  Ourselves  and  yourselves  (whicli  are  com- 
paratively late  forms,  us  selve,  us  silf,  ourselven,  yourselven,  &c., 
having  preceded  them)  were  ijrobably  formed  on  a  false  analogy  to 
resemble  myself  and  thyself.  The  dative  form  maintained  its 
ground  in  himself,  herself,  itself,  and  themselves,*  though  this  last 
form  iri  a  puzzle,  because  if  self  he  used  adjcctively,  it  has-no  busi- 
ness with  the  plural  sufiix  «,  which  does  not.  belong  to  adjectives  at 
any  stage  of  the  language.  The  variations  and  anomalies  in  the 
usage  of  different  periods  render  it  impossible  to  give  any  perfectly 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  use  of  this  pronoun. 

In  poetry  the  personal  pronouns  are  used  reflectively  without 
being  strengthened  by  self,  as :  "I  do  repent  tne  "  ;  "  haste  thee  "  ; 
'■  Siguor  Antonio  conmienda  him  to  you." 

VIII.      Pronominal  Adjectives    or  Possessive 
Pi'onouns. 

178  Besides  the  possessive  cases  mine  or  my,  thine  or  thy,  his 
her,  its,  our,  your,  their,  which  have  now  passed  into  the 
class  of  adj ectives,  we  have  the  secoudary  adjective  forms, 
hers,  ours,  yours,  theirs,  formed  from  the  preceding  by  the 
possessive  suffix  s.-f  These  form.s,  as  well  as  mine  and 
thine,  are  now  used  only  when  the  noun  to  which  they 
relate  is  not  expressed.  His  ia  used  in  both  ways.  Iti  is 
seldom  u.sed  without  a  noun.  Formerly,  mine  and  thine 
were  used  before  worda  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  mute 

did  that!  Me,  Sir,"  fire.  Nevertheless,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  these  forms 
arii  inconsistent  with  the  idioms  of  oiu-  langnage.  They  are  not  more  at  variauce 
with  strict  i-ules  than  hn  himstlf,  she  h'-rself,  &c. ;  aad  the  French  laugUMge  tolerates 
the  dai  ive  forms  mni,  toi,  lui,  &f. ,  in  constructiou.s  where  grammatical  parity  would 
rcquhe  the  nominative,  as  "  c'est  moi." 

Passing  by  instances  of  meie  carelessness,  examples  of  the  objective  pronoun  in 
place  of  the  nominative  are  f i  >und  in  writers  of  authoiity  from  eaiiy  times  onwards. 
Tlius  :  "Lord,  jivorshiped  be  the"  {I'iei-s  Plowman) ;  "  I  would  not  lie  thee  nuncle" 
{Kiny  Leur  i.  4)  ;  '"  That's  me"  [Twelfth  K.  ii.  •'>) ;  "  Scotl.and  and  thee  did  in  each 
other  live"  [Drydiii).  In  some  pro\inrial  dialects  the  two  cases  are  usad  inter- 
ciiangeably. 

*  Jiis  self  and  tlieir  selves  are  found  in  the  early  wiiters.  AVhen  our  and  your 
relate  to  a  siii-^le  ijersou,  self  not  selves  is  used,  a.s  "  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this 
war  ";  "Yon  umst  do  it  yourself."  In  early  English  there  is  a  very  curious  use  of  the 
numeral  o»i€  in  the  sense  of  sdf,  '  hiia  one,'  &c.  The  adjective  lane  (  =  alone}  is 
similarly  u-ed  in  Scotch,  '  my  lane,'  '  him  lane,'  &c.  The  pronoun  appears  k)  vary 
between  the  posses-sive  and  tlie  objective,  as  it  docs  with  s^if.      ^ 

+  Compare  the  double  supi  ilatives  ( \  117).  It  is  now  usual  to  omit  the  apos- 
trophe in  these  words,  but  many  writers  still  keep  It  (o!/r'«,  iiour's,  &(i.)  There  is 
no  valid  reason  for  not  retaining  it.  In  old  writers  (as  lilaundeville  and  Cliaiicer) 
we  fhid  oures,  tjourcs,  hires,  SO  that  •  ures  should  become  out's,  just  as  kinges  became 
'nni/s.  In  vulirar  aud  provincial  English  we  aLso  find  the  doulile  po-'iseesiTes,  oum, 
ycu/n,  hem,  hie'n,  Iheirn,  which,  though  aot  recoguuied  iu  polite  £.ngli8n,  aic  just 
as  good  ai  num.  yntint.  &c. 
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A,  my  and  thy  before  the  other  letters.      They  arH  still 
sometimes  used  thiia  in  poetry. 

In  the  phrases  of  mine,  of  yours  (as  '  a  book  of  mine') 
some  grammarians*  consider  that  we  have  a  repetition  of 
the  idea  of  possession. 


VERB. 

179  A  Verbt  is  that  part  of  speech  by  meaiis  of  which  we  are 
able  to  make  an  assertion  about  somelhiiig. 

ISO  The  word  which  stands  for  what  is  spoken  about  is  called 
the  subject  of  the  verb  (or  of  the  seiitouce).  It  is  put  in  the 
nominative  case,  A  verb  expresses  with  regard  to  what  is 
spoken  about,  that  it  is  something,  that  it  does  something, 
nr  that  it  is  the  object  of  some  uciion. 

181  Wlien  an  adjective  ia  prefixed  to  a  noun,  the  notion  of  Atuwe 
c)!i;ility,  attribute,  or  fact,  is  connected,  witji  our  notion  of  that 
wiiich  is  spoken  about.  If  we  say  a  fed  apple,  the  notion  of  red  is 
connected  with  tiiat  of  apple.  The  same  end  is  attained  by  the  use 
of  a  verb,  with  this  difference,  that  when  we  pretix  an  adjective  to 
a  noun,  the  connexion  between  the  two  notions  is  spoken  of  as 
already  existing ;  the  use  of  a  verb  effects  the  union  of  the  two 
notions.  When  we  say  a  bltte  coat,  the  connexion  between  the 
object  of  thought  and  its  attribute  is  pre-supposed.  When  we  say. 
The  coat  is  hhic,  tlie  verb  is  efEects  the  Tinion  of  the  two  notions. 
[The  different  kinds  of  sentence.''  that  result  from  the  use  of  verbs 
are  treated  of  in  the  Syntax.] 

182  Verbs  are  divided  into  two  cla.sses  -TrnnsitiveJ  and 
Intransitive  Verbs. 

A  Transitive  Verb  is  r.mo  which  denotes  an  action  or 
feeling  which  is  directed  towards  some  object ;  as,  strihe, 
"He  s^rvViVs  the  ball ;  "  love,  "He  loves  his  father."'  The 
word  which  starrds  for  the  object  of  the  action  descnbed  by 
the  verb  is  called  the  object  of  the  verb.  It  is  put  in  rhe 
objective  case. 

An  Intransitive  Verb  i-'  one  which  denotes  a  state  or  con- 


*  Dr.  Adams  takes  this  view  of  them.  The  ycneral  expianat'nn  i.s  that  "  abook 
nt  min-r'  means  "  ii  book  of  mt/  books"  {Latham,  Eng.  Lnui/.,p.  443).  If  this  were 
necf^sarily  the  ca-^e,  surh  an  expression  as  •'  this  sweet  wee  wife  of  mine,"  in 
Bum-'s  sou?,  w-uldsi!^:.restunj)l«a'<antidea.iof  big-amy.  Koch  {ii.  p.  236;  sii<rgests 
the  fcxphuiaiion  that  n''  is  partiiive,  and  mui':,  &c.,  universal  in  sense,  so  that  of 
mine  means  '  of  all  that  boloneys  to  me.'  Perhaps  the  true  explanation  is  tliat  the 
£>/  do'-s  litrlG  more  than  mark  identity,  as  in  the  expres-sions, '  The  city  of  Rome,' 
'A  hrute  of  a  fellow."  lu  '  a  book  of  yours,'  we  have  a  triple  expression  of  the 
crenitivc  or  possessive  idea,  in  o/,  r,  and  a. 

*  Latin  verbum,  "word;"  the  verb  bein^  eraphatioally  the  teord  of  the  sentence . 
!   i a.tm  traiisir-,  "  to  go  across ;"  the  action  jjasses  over,  as  it  were,  from  th« 

doer  uf  it  to  the  object  of  it. 
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dition  or  au  action  or  feeling  which  is  not  directed  towards, 
or  exerted  upon  an  object ;  as,  to  he,  to  dwell,  to  stand,  to  sit, 
to  rejoice,  to  run.  Verbs  of  this  kind  are  eometimea  called 
Neuter  Verbs. 

183  ^lany  verbs  wliich  dnuote  actions  nro  used  sometiiues  as  transitive 
verbs,  sometimes  as  intransitive  verbs ;  as, "  He  ?y/m  away ;"  "  lie  ran 
a  thorn  into  liis  linger."'  "  The  child  speaks  already  ",  "  He  speaks 
several  languages."  In  all  sucli  ca.ses  there  is  not  oidy  a  difference 
of  use,  but  a  real  difference  of  meaning.  Thus,  speak,  "  to  utter  ar- 
ticuJato  sound.-;  "  (intransitive) ;  speak,  "  to  use  (a  language)  as  the 
means  of  expressing  ideas"  (tran.sitive).  This  intransitive  use  of  a 
verb  must  not  be  confounded  v.'ith  the  reflcclivc  use  of  a  transitive 
verb,  in  cases  where  the  reflective  pronoun  is  understood,*  os  "  The 
sea  breaks  (itself)  on  the  roclcs"  ;  "  The  clouds  spread  (themselves  t 
over  the  sky"  ; ''  Theboatsdi-ew  (them.selves)  clear  of  one  another"  ; 
"  The  earth  moves  (itself )"  ;  "  The  needle  tunis  (itself)  towards  the 
pole."  Verbs  properly  intransitive  maybe  used  as  transitive,  as 
"  lie  steam  \\\Q  Esk  river";  "  lie  fou/jkt  his  adver-saries  "  ;  "The 
student  waU.-s  the  hospitals,"  <S:c.  In  old  Englisli  inti-ansitive  verbs 
were  often  followed  by  a  pronoim  used  rellectively,  as  "  Hie  thee 
home  "  ;  "  Fare  thee  well "  ;  "  Sit  thee  down.'  Some  compcund  verbs 
are  used  curiously  in  this  way,  as  :  "  To  over-sleep  oneself"  ;  "  He 
over-ate  himself  "  ;  "  Vaulting  ambition  which  o'erleaps  itself." 
Transitive  verbs  are  sometimes  used  with  a  sort  of  pas.sive  signi- 
fication, as:  "The  moat  cuts  tough,"  i.e.,  'is  touch  when  it  is 
cut' ;  "The  cakes  eat  short  and  crisp,"  i.e.,  'are  .shoil;  and  cri.sp 
when  Ihey  are  eaten  ' ;  "  The  book  sold  well "  ;  "  Tlie  bait  took  "  ; 
"  The  bed  feels  hard,"  i.e.,  '  is  hard  when  it  is  felt ' ;  "  The  rose 
emolls  .sweet"  ;  "  The  wine  tastes  soiu-." 

i84     Verbs    admit   of   the    foUowiDg    modifications : — Voice, 
Mood,  Tense,  Number,  and  Persoa. 

Voico. 

185  Voice  is  the  form  of  a  verb  by  mpanp  of  which  we  show 
whetlier  the  eubjcct  of  the  sentence  stands  for  the  doer,  or 
for  the  object  of  the  action  spoken  of  by  the  verb.  There 
are  two  Voices,  the  Active  Voico  and  the  Passive  Voice. 
The  Active  Voice  is  made  up  of  those  forms  of  a  verb 
which  denote  that  the  subject  of  the  sentence  stands  for  the 

*  It  is  OTily  when  thus  used  that,  a  verb  can  properly  he  said  to  be  used  rcfiecUvdy. 
Compare  the  ditforenco  brtw.  en  launt.  an  and  lovatur  in  l^atin,  and  between  rrtrrei 
^uvTOK  and  Ti  ,'^-tT,n  in  Greek.  Tlie  following  verbs  are  some  of  tlin.=e  that  may 
be  used  reflectivuly  witliov.t  liavin^^  the  reflective  pronoun  cxpre.«sed  :~push,  extend, 
UrHch,  draij.  msl,  lean,  inclinf.,  kcefi,  set,  bend,  feed,  open,  shut,  hnrdnyi,  shorten, 
lenijthen,  melt,  dissolve,  recover,  reform,  prepare,  wa-:h,  yidd,  change,  dash,  re/rain, 
obtrude,  intrude,  p'lur,  press,  remove,  settle,  steal,  stretch,  &c. 

Several  intr;in>itive  veibs  were  once  reflective,  as,  wend  ('cent),  abscond,  venture, 
depart,  consort,  retirt,  &c. 

The  followinfj  are  a  few  of  those  which  are  both  transitiTe  and  intransitive  :— 
act,  talk,  eat,  drink,  blow,  fly,  yrou>,  abide,  antiver,  boil,  rain,  shake,  slip,  stay,  survive, 
Ico. 
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doer  of  the  action  described  by  the  verb ;  as,  "  The  boy 

strikes  the  ball."     "  The  cat  killed  the  mouse." 
The  Passive  Voice  is  made  up  of  those  forms  of  a  verb 
•which  denote  that  the  subji^ct  of  the  senteuce  stands  for  the 
object  of  the  action  described  by  the  verb  ;   as,   "  The  ball 
is  struck  by  the  boy."     '*  The  mouse  luas  killed  by  the  cat." 

186  We  may  speak  of  one  and  the  same  action  by  means  either 
of  a  verb  in  the  active  voice,  or  of  a  verb  in  the  passive 
voice ;  but  then  the  word  that  is  the  object  of  the  active 
verb  must  be  the  subject  of  the  passive  verb,  as  in  the  above 
examples. 

It  is  clear  that  only  transitive  verbs  can  properly  be  used 
in  the  passive  voice.  There  are,  however,  some  remarkable 
exceptions  to  this  principle  in  English.  When  an  intransi- 
tive verb  is  followed  by  a  phrase  made  up  of  a  prepo.sition 
and  noun,  the  intransitive  verb  may  often  be  used  passively 
with  the  preposition  as  an  adverbial  adjunct.  Thus  we 
may  say,  "  I  despair  of  success,"  "  I  hope  for*  feward," 
and  also  •'  Success  is  despaired  of,"  "  Reward  is  hoped 
for."*  We  caji  oven  say  "Ho  was  taken  care  of"  ;  "  Ho 
was  lost  sight  of,"  &c.  The  indirect  object  may  also  be 
the  sutjcctof  a  passive  verb,  as  "The  dead  were  refused 
burial  "  ;   "  He  was  promised  a  new  coat." 

1 87  The  Passive  Voice  of  a  verb  is  formed  by  prefixing  the 
various  parts  of  the  verb  be  to  the  perfect  participle  of  the 
verb.  The  perfect  participle  of  a  transitive  verb  is  passive 
in  meaning. 

Some  intransitive  verbs  have  their  perfect  tenses  formed 
by  means  of  the  verb  be,  followed  by  the  past  or  perfect 
participle ;  t  as,  "  I  am  come  ;  "  "  He  is  arrived ;"  "He  is 
fallen."  Great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  these 
with  passive  verbs.  The  sign  of  the  passive  voice  is  not 
the  verb  be,  but  the  passive  participle  that  follows  it. 

Mood. 

188  Moods  (that  is,  modes)  are  certain  variations  of  form  in 
verbs,  by  means  of  which  we  can  show  the  mode  or  manner 

•  Respectinf»-  the  view  held  by  some  gTaminarian«i  that  in  such-  a  phrase  as,  "  I 
wonder  at  youv  folly,''  "t  lias  become  an  arfe'erb,  and  woniler  at  a  compound  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  a  transitive  verb,  and  haviu^j  your  j'olli/  for  its  ohjent,  see  the 
note  on  }  372.  Those  who  maintain  this  ^■iew  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that  "  to 
promise  a  now  coat  to,"  and  "  to  take  good  care  of,"  are  comijouud  verbs  governing 
the  objective  case. 

+  Some  inammarians  are  pleased  to  oriler  us  to  alter  these  forms  into  "  I  barr 
come,''  "  no  has  arrived,"  &e.  They  had  better  at  the  same  time  mend  the  Frenfch 
and  German  lanjruages,  which  at  p/osont  still  tolerate  the  forms,  Je  suis  venu,  Ich 
"•iH  gekomvten. 
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in  which  the  attribute  or  fact  indicated  by  the  verb  is  con- 
nected in  thought  with  the  thing  that  is  spoken  of. 

In  English  there  are  four  moods: — 1.  The  Iniinitive  Mood. 
2.  The  Indicative  Mood.  3.  The  Imperative  i^Iood.  4.  The 
Subjunctive  Mood." 

To  these  moods  many  gram'narians  add  the  Potenti'il  Mood,  meaning 
by  that  mood  cei-tnin  combinations  of  tlie  so-called  auxiliary  verbs  may, 
might,  can,  couhl,  must,  with  the  infinitive  mood.  Tliis  is  objectii)n;ible. 
/  can  itrile,  and  /  muni  go,  are  no  more  moods  of  the  verbs  itnVe  and  go. 
than powum  scribere  is  a  mood  cf  icribo  in  La: in;  or,  Je  puis  ecrire,  Icli- 
kann  sclireiieii  and  Ich  muss  gehen  moods  of  the  y&rhn  ecrire, nchrriben 
and  gehcn  in  French  and  German.  Jloreover  this  potential  mood  wouM 
need  to  be  it^-elf  subdivided  inio  Indicative  forms  and  Subjunctive  forms 
The  sentences,  "  I  could  do  this  at  one  time,  but  I  cannot  now,"  und  "  I 
co>ild  not  do  tliis,  if  I  were  to  try,"  do  not  contuiii  the  same  parts  of  tb^- 
verb  can.  In  the  first  senience,  could  is  in  tlie  indicative  mood  ;  in  tin- 
Bccond,  it  is  in  the  sulijunctive  mood. 

1. — The  Infinitive  Mood. 

189  The  Infinitive  Mood  is  that  form  of  the  verb  which  is  used 
when  tlie  action  or  state  that  is  denoted  by  the  A'erb  is  spolcen 
of  >\-ithout  reference  to  person,  number,  or  time.  The  vei'b  is 
then  not  used  predicatively,  but  the  action  or  .state  tliat  it 
denotes  is  treated  as  a  separate  object  of  thought,  and  conse- 
quently the  inlirdtive  mood  has  the  force  of  a  substantive, 
and  may  be  used  either  as  the  subject  or  as  the  object  of 
another  verb,  or  after  certain  prepositions  (namely  to  and 
hxd). 

190  It  is  impossible  to  make  an  assertion  by  means  of  the 
Infinitive  Mood. 

191  The  preposition  to  is  not  an  essential  part  of  tlie  infinitive 
mood,  nor  an  invariable  sign  of  it.  Many  verbs  (as7Ru_(/,t 
can,  shall,  niU,  miist,  let,  dare,  do,  hid,  vi'ike,  see.  hear,  feel, 
need)  are  followed  by  the  simple  infinitive  without  to,  as 
"You  may  s/;«//c";    "Bid  me  discourse^';    "He   made   me 

.  lauf//i";  "  I  felfc  the  shock  r/i?-a<e  through  my  nervus  "  ;  "1 
had  ratlier  not  tell  j'ou."  (See  note  on  §  oGO).  In  "  I  caimot 
but  admire  his  courage,"  admire  is  in  the  inilnitive  mood 
after  the  proposition  but.    '{See  §  505). 

•  Mood  comes  from  the  Latin  modus,  "manner" ;  Indicative  from  indicare,  "ta 
point  Out''  ;  Jmpeinlire  from  imperare,  "  lo  command^' ;  SuOjfin<:li';e  from  suhjungere, 
'^  Co  Join  on  to"  ;  Infinitive  from  inpnitus,  "  unlimited,"  i.e.,  as  regards  jjerson,  num- 
ber, &c. 

t  The  rase  is  exactly  analoffous  in  Ofrraan.  The  preposition  zu  precedes  the 
infinitive  mood  after  all  verbs  Hxcfpt  such  as  answer  to  the  F.ntilish  vcibs  after 
which  lo  is  iioi  required.  I!  cki-r  (iu  hisGciraKn  tuMminar)  a]^p!ii  s  the  torn  .•nijiina 
to  this  combination  of  zu  vritli  an  infinitive  mood.  Tliere  nouid  be  advantaf,'e3  in 
the  use  of  this  name  in  Entili-sh  grammar,  as  the  combination  most  nea? If  ap- 
proaches the  force  of  the  Latin  supine  in  -um,  and  the  term  geijnd  migrht  then  be 
refitiicted  to  the  foi-ms  in  -ixg. 
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The  simple  infinitive  (without  to)  used  as  the  subject  of  another  verb 
u  legitimate,  though  somewliat  archaic,  as  "  Better  be  witii  the  dead  " 
(Mac'jelli  ill.  2,  20)  ;  "Wilit  )ilea.-e  your  liighness  uu'.k  "  {Lear  iv.  7)  ; 
'*>Mo;her,  wliat  does  marri/  mean?"  (Longfeilow)  ;  "Beiier  daell  in  the 
midst  of  alarms  than  rei:in  in  this  huriible  place  "  (t'o/c/je/).  So  in 
Ani^lo-Saxon :  "  Leolre  ys  u"*  beon  beswuiigen  for  hire  ])a;niie  hit  ne 
citnitan"  {JEiJ.  Coll  )  ;  "To  be  flugged  for  learning  is  more  welcome  to 
us,  lliau  not  lo  know  it." 

192  In  Anglo  Saxon,  the  infinitive  mood  eniled  in*  -an,  and  when  used  as 
such,  had  no  to  before  it.  A  verb  in  the  inrinitive  might  be  the  sul  ject 
or  object  of  another  verb,  or  even  come  after  an  adjective  scch  as  worthy, 
ready,  &c.  The  infinitive  was  however  ireated  as  a  declinable  abstract 
noun,  and  a  dative  form  (called  the  gerund),  ending  in  -anne,ov  -enne, 
and  preceded  by  the  preposition  to,  was  used  to  denote  pjirpoxe.  Thus 
in  '■  He  that  liath  ears. to  hear,''  to  hear=lo  gehyranne;  in  "  The  sower 
went  forth  to  sow,"  to  soiD  =  tu  siiwenne.  This  gerundive  infinitive  passed 
into  modern  English  wi'h  the  loss  of  the  dative  inflection,  hs  in  "1  came 
to  iM  you" ;  "  Tlie  water  is  good  to  drink,"  i.e., Jor  drinking;  "This 
house  is  to  let  ";t  "  He  is  to  come  home  to-morrow."  Here  the  to  has  iis 
full  and  proper  force,  and  we  have  more  than  a  mere  iniiniiivc  mood. 
From  denotmg  the  purpose  of  an  action,  the  to  came  to  maik  the  ground 
of  an  aciion  more  generally,  and  so  may  indicate  the  cause  or  condition  of 
an  action,  as  "  I  am  sorry  lo  hear  this  ;"  "  1  am  glad  to  see  you,"  i.e., '  at 
teeing  you,'  or  *  in  consequence  of  seeing  yon';  "To  hear  him  talk  {i.e., 
on  hearing  him  talk),  oije  would  su]ipose  he  was  master  h.:re."  Lut 
somehow  or  other  this  gerund  with  to  came  to  he  t»sed  in  place  of  the 
binjple  infinitive,  as  the  subject  or  object  of  anoiiier  verb,+  and  so  we 
say  "  To  err  is  human,  <o /ori/jyc  divine";  "1  hope  to  see  jou."  Here 
the  to  is  utterly  wiiiiout  njeaiiing.  We  even  find  another  preposition 
user",  before  it,  as"Tlii3  is  Elias  which  was /or  to  come";  §  "There  is 
nothing  left  hut  to  submit." 

As  this  infinitive  preceded  by  to  has  come  to  us  from  tlie  An-^do-  S:ivon 
gerund,  it  is  often  callcii  the  gerandial  u^fiaitive,  or  the  gerund,  i  i'bc 
latter  name  is  in  this  work  applied  to  a  different  form.) 

2. — The  Indicativa  Mood. 

193  The  Indicative  Mood  comprises  those  forms  of  a  verb  .vhiuh 
are  used  Avhen  a  statement,  question,  or  supposition  is  mnue 
respecting  some  event  or  state  of  things,  ])ast,  present,  or 
future,  regarded  as  actual,  and  not  as  merely  thought  of : 
as,  "  He  struck  the  ball;"  "We  shall  set  out  to-morrow"; 
*'  If  he  was  guilty,  his  punishment  was  too  liglit." 

•  An  infinitive  s'lffix  -en  or  -e  is  still  foimd  in  Chaucer  and  Wiclif.  Aa  used  by 
Spenser  ic  is  antiqua'ed. 

t  Tlie  «c(iy«  iiitiuiiive  in  these  phrases  is  the  older  and  truer  ff>rm.  Chaucer 
uses  "  it  IS  lo  de.'piM"  —  "  It  is  to  he  despised."  In  the  Isoith  they  still  ^ay'"  WUiit 
b  to  do  ! "  for  "  What  is  to  be  done  ? " 

t  Even  in  Anglo-Saxon  we  find  such  constructions  as  "  hyt  is  aiyfed  wel  to 
doune  "  (it  is  allowed  to  do  good) ;  "  lie  oudred  ('yder  to  fariinne"  (ho  dreaded  tn 
go  tliither). 

{  Tcis  use  oifoT  occturs  vej-y  early.  We  atill  say  "  I  was  about  to  obserre.''  Ie 
the  Northern  dialect  at  was  used  for  to,  as  "  I  have  noght  a<  '  trith  Uie  "  {Koct 
ii.  p.  61).     TU  (tiW)  was  also  used. 
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3. — The  Imperative  Mood. 

194  The  Impeititive  Mood  includes  those  forms  of  tne  verb  by 
means  of  which  we  utter  a  command  (requests  and  exhor- 
tations are  only  weaker  kinds  of  commauds) ;  as,  "  Give 
me  that  book."     "  Oo  away." 

A  direct  command  must  of  course  be  addressed  to  the  person  who  is 
to  obey  it.  Hence  a  strictly  imperative  raood  can  only  be  used  in 
the  second  person.  When  we  express  our  will  in  cornexion  with 
the  first  or  third  person,  we  either  employ  the  suhjunoiive  mood  (as 
"Cursed  be  lie  thai  first  cries  hold";  "(jo  we  to  the  king"),  or  make 
use  of  the  imperative  lei,  followed  by  an  infinitive  complement  (see  § 
39.J),  as  "  Let  us  pray  "  ;  "  Let  him  be  heard."  These  are  not  impera- 
tive forms  oi  pray  and  hear,  but  periphrastic  expressions  doinj^  duty  for 
them  (^see  §  'iMJ). 

4.— The  Subjunctive  Mood. 

195  The  Subjunctive  Mood  comprises  those  forms  of  a  verb  by 
means  of  which  an  event  or  state  of  thin<^'s  is  spoken  of 
not  as  a  matter  of  fact,  actual  o  r  asstmied,  but  as  merely 
thought  of. 

The  primary  distinction  between  the  Indicative  and  the  Suhjunctive 
Mood  is,  that  when  the  Indicative  is  used,  the  connexion  between  the 
subject  and  the  predicate  is  regarded  as  answering  to  some  actual  event 
or  state  of  things,  past,  present,  or  future  ;  wheri  as,  when  the  Sub- 
junctive is  used,  this  connexion  is  only  made  in  t/uniuhl,  without  being 
refeiTed  to  anything  actual  outside  tLs  mind  itself.*  Hence  the  Sub- 
junctive is  employed  to  express  a  will  or  wish  (as  "  Thy  kingdom 
come  ")  ;  in  clauses  denoting  purpose  (as  "  See  that  all  be  in  readiness  "  , 
*'  Govern  well  tliy  appetite,  lest  sin  surprise  thi?e  ")  ;  in  clauses  denoting 
the  purport  of  a  wish  or  command  (as  "  I'he  sentence  is  that  tlie 
prisoner  be  imprisoned  for  lile '')  ;  to  express  a  sui^position  or  wish 
contrary  to  the  fact,  or  not  regarded  as  brought  to  the  test  of  actual 
fact  (as  "  If  lie  were  liere  he  would  think  differently";  "Oh!  that  it 
were  possible").     (Look  carefully  ut  §  466.) 

A  verb  in  the  Sulijunctive  Mood  is  generally  (but  not  always)  preceded 
by  one  of  the  conjunctions  if,  that,  test,  Uwvyh,  unless,  &c. ;  but  the 
Subjunctive  Mood  is  not  always  necessary  after  tliese  conjuuciions,  nor 
is  the  conjunction  a  part  of  the  mood  itself. 
198  In  modern  English  the  sim))le  present  or  past  tense  of  the  iialjunctive 
mood  is  often  replaced  by  phrases  compounded  of  the  verbs  may,  mighty 
and  s/iou/i/,  whicii  for  that  reason  are  called  auxiliary  or  helping  verbs. 
Thus  for  "  lest  sin  surprise  thee,"  we  now  commonly  say  "  Lest  sin 
should  surprise  thee." 

Participle. 
197     Participles  are  verbal  adjectives,  differing  from  ordinary 

•  In  modem  English  it  is  getting  (unforttmately)  more  and  more  common  to  use 
the  ladicaiive  Mood  in  cases  where  the  Subjunctive  would  be  more  correcc.  Thus 
for  "  See  that  all  be  in  readiness,"  many  people  say  '"  See  that  all  i.v  in  readiness"  ; 
for  "  If  that  were  to  hapi'en,"  they  say,  "  If  that  was  to  happen."  lu  Anglo-Saxon 
and  early  English  the  Subjunctive  was  (riphlly  used  in  tjie  dependent  clause  in 
which  a  person's  f-peecli  or  thought  was  repoiled.  Even  in  Sidney's  Arcadia  we 
Ind:  "  And  I  thini  there  she  (io  dwell." 
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fidjectivea  in  this,  that  the  active  participle  can  take  a  sub- 
stantive after  it  as  its  object. 

There  are  two  participles  formed  by  inflection,  the  Imper- 
fect Participle  and  the  Perfect  Participle.  The  imperfect 
participle  alwavs  ends  in  iiuj*  The  perfect  participle  in 
verbs  of  the  Weak  Conjugation  ends  in  cZ  or  ed.\  The 
Imperfect  Participle  is  always  active,  the  Perfect  Participle 
is  passive,  provided  the  verb  be  a  transitive  verb;  as,  "I 
saw  a  boy  beating  a  dog."  "Frightened  by  the  noise,  he 
ran  away." 

198  Even  in  the  perfect  teuses,  us,  "  I /iai?e  written  a  letter,"  the  origin 
of  the  construction  is,  "  I  have  a  letter  written,"  -where  ivrilten  is  an 
adiective  agreeing  with  tetter;  in  Latin,  Habeo  ephtoiam  tcriptam.  In 
French  the  participle  agrees  wiih  the  object  in  some  constructions;  as, 
"  Les  lettres  que  j'ai  ecrites."  In  Anorlo-Sason  the  perfect  participle 
in  the  perfect  tenses  was  originally  inilected,  and  made  to  agree  with 
tiio  r.hiect  of  the  verb,  t 

199  Besides  the  participles  formed  by  inflection,  there  are  the 
following  compound  participles: — 

Active  Perfect  Participle — Having  struck. 
Active   Perfect  Participle  of  continued  action— jETaum^ 
been  striking. 
Passive  Indefinite  Participle — Being  struck. 
Passive  Perfect  Participle — Having  been  struck. 

Gerund. 

200  Besides  fce  participles  (which  are  adjectives),  most  verbs 
in  English  have  a  substantive  ending  in  -ing  formed  from 
them,  called  the  gerund.^    A  gerund  is  Like  an  imperfect 

•  The  termination  of  this  participle  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  -ende,  which  was  sub- 
sequently chang-ed  to  -inde,  and  tinally  to  -inge,  -ynge,  and  -ing.  In  the  Northern 
dialect  the  termination  was  -ande  or  -am/,  which  lon^  maintained  its  ground  in  the 
North  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  Chaucer.  The  essential 
letters  of  the  suiiix  are  nd.  Thia  suttix  is  akin  to  the  Latin  -enl  or  -nt  and  the  Greek 
\tvr  or  evT. 

+  Thi  letter ;/,  which  is  found  as  a  prefix  in  one  or  two  old  forms  (as  yclept 
'  called '),  and  is  affected  by  some  writers  in  others,  is  deiived  from  the  Aiiglo- 
Saxon  prefix  176. 

t  As  '■  He  hsefS  man  gewenrhtne  "  (he  has  created  man) ;  "  Hig  hsefdon  heora 
lof-sang  gesuugenne"  (they  had  sung  their  praise-song).  But  the  accusative 
suffix  began  to  be  diopped  even  in  Anglo-Saxon  (Koch,  ii.  p.  ^6). 

§  The  true  origin  of  the  gerund  is  a  point  of  some  difficulty,  owing  to  forms 
derived  from  more  tlian  one  source  ha\ang  become  almost  inextricably  blended 
together.  There  are  two  classes  of  verbal  substantives  in  -ing.  Of  these  one  ia 
merely  a  modificivtion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbal  nouns  in  -un<i.  the  continuous  use 
of  which  can  be  traced.  These  have  the  ordinary  con^tructinn  of  uoims.  as  "  For 
eamunge  ccan  lifes,"  'for  enrninq  0/ etirnal  life'  (tPre/ra,  ii.  p.  2Sol;  "  Thei  weren 
at  robbmge,"  '  then  were  a  robhimj  '  (L^yamon) ;  "  On  hunting  btn  they  ridden,"  '  a 
huntinij  are  they  riddmi';  "  I  fare  to  gon  a  bogging  "  [Chaucer);  "I  go  a  fishing" 
{John  x-x.i.  S)  ;  "Forty  and  six  years  w«s  this  temple  in  building ";  "  Wliile  the 
»rk  was  a  preparing."      (The  a  is  a  weakened  form  of  on  or  in).     Such  phiasea 
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participle  in  form,  but  is  totally  distinct  from  it  in  origin 
and  coustructiou.  As  the  verbs  have  and  he  have  gerunds, 
there  are  also  certain  compound  forms,  which  may  be  called 
coiiqiimiid  (jcrtuids,  made  up  of  the  gerunds  of  these  verbs 
combmcd  with  particii^los ;  as,  having  (jone,  btimj  lijved_ 
having  htcii  writing,  having  beta  struck. 

201  Gcnmds  are  followed  by  the  same  construction  as  tlie  verbs  from 
which  they  are  derived.  They  are  used  either  as  the  subjects  or 
objects  of  verbs,  or  after  prepositions,*  as,  "  I  Lice  7\'adiiiff,"  "  He 
is  fond  of  stiuhjiiig  mathematics,"  "  He  is  desirous  of  being  distm- 
gu'jiiiud^'  "  After  having  been  tvriting  all  the  morning,  1  am  thed," 
"  Througli  having  lost  his  book,  he  could  not  leani  his  lesson." 

202  rarticii)les  (being  adjectives)  arc  never  used  as  the  subjects  or 
-   flbjeetsof  verbs,  or  after  prepofrftions.  It  must  be  observed,  too,  that 

in  all  such  coiuxjounds  as  a  hiding-place,  a  teal  king -stick,  &c.,  it  is 
the  gerund,  and  not  the  participle,  which  is  used.  If  the  latter  were 
the  case,  a  walking-stick  could  only  mean  a  stick  that  walks. 

Tense. 

203  Tense  (Latin  temjms,  '  time  ')  is  a  variation  of  form  in  verbs, 
or  a  compound  verbal  phrase,  indicating  partly  the  time  to 
which  an  action  or  event  is  referred,  and  partly  the  com- 
as"! am  a  doinj;  of  it,"  thou;jh  now  o'osolete,  are  perfectly  gramraatical.  The 
omission  of  the  preposition  led  to  wliat  some  have  mistaken  for  a  passive  use  of 
the  participle  in  -!//,'/,  as  "the  house  is  building'."  "We  have  here  the  direct 
descoiid;iiits  of  the  nouns  in  -unff.  (Compare  f^.g.  "  g-e  beoS  on  hatung-e,"  '  ye 
shall  be  liated.'  (J/a«.  x. '22).  Some  maintain  that  there  is  no  gerund  in  -ing 
distinct  from  these  modenused  nouns  in  -ung.  To  this  \iew  it  may  be  objected 
that  the  nouns  in  -ung  fumisli  no  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  compound 
gerunds,  and  that  the  verbids  in  -ing  commonly  called  geninds  have  a  power  of 
g-overning  objects  wluch  never  belonged  to  the  nouns  in  -ung.  Wlien  we  say  "he 
was  han.'jed  tor  killiug  a  man,"  the  objective  relation  of  man  to  killing  is  (now  at 
any  rale;  as  distinctly  in  our  thoughts  as  that  of  man  to  A/7te/.when  we  say  "  he 
killed  a  man."  Consociuently  evcu  if  it  could  be  bhown  that  the  foiination  in  -ung 
was  the  paivnt  of  all  t!ie  noun  fonnations  in  -ing,  a  large  class  of  these  would  slUl 
be  entitled  to  a  new  classitieation  and  a  new  name,  just  as  adverbs  that  have 
acquired  tlie  force  of  picpositions  roijuue  to  be  classed  and  named  as  such.  It  is 
better  to  allow  (with  Koon)  that,  heviJes  the  descendants  of  the  nouns  in  -ung, 
there  is  a  class  of  verb;iJ  substantives  in  -ing,  descended  from  the  old  Anglo-Saxon 
gerund,  wliich  Koch  traces  (ii.  §  9S)  through  such  forms  as  to  bodinnne,  to  bodiende, 
iojl-innde,  in  lornand,  to  accusinge,  for  to  brennyng.  Arc.  The  weakening  and  final 
omission  of  the  preposition  would  lead  to  the  modem  form,  the  development  of 
which  may  have  been  assisted  by  the  influence  of  the  Frenv^h  gerund  in  -aai,  which 
in  mo-t  I'rench  grammars  is  confounded  with  the  present  pai-ticiple.  (In 
Italian  the  lorrns  ai-e  di-tirict,  and  ths  extensive  use  of  the  gerund  is  remarkable). 
An  infinitive  in  -ing,  which  is  set  down  in  some  grammars  as  a  modification  of  the 
simple  infinitive  in -OH  or -en,  is  a  perfectly  needless  and  unwaiTanted  invention. 
The  descendants  of  the  -ung  nouns  iue  quite  competent  to  discharge  such  special 
functions  as  are  attributed  to  it. 

•  The  grossnoss  of  the  mistake  which  is  made  in  confounding  the  pai-ticiple  with 
the  geiiind  in  English,  becoues  most  palpable  when  beginners,  who  have  been  led 
astray  by  tiieir  EngUsh  grammars,  render  such  phrases  as  "  He  talk^  about  iight- 
mg,"  by  the  Latin  "  Loquitur  de  puguiinte."  In  such  Frendi  expressions  as  en 
atlf.ndniit,  the  word  in  -ant  is  a  gerund,  derived  from  a  Latin  form  in  -undo-.  Th^ 
vdjective  in  -ant  is  derived  from  tLt-  participle  in   ans  (-anlis). — Max  MiilUr. 
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pleteness  or  incompleteness  of  the  event  at  the  time  in- 
dicated. 

204  If  inflection  alone  were  the  criterion  of  tense,  vre  shoiild  hnvo  to 
limit  tlie  tenses  in  English  to  two,  the  present  and  the  past  indefi- 
nite ;  but  the  tlieorctical  precision  of  the  arrangenient  -woul J  not 
be  worth  the  iucouvcnience  that  it  would  entail. 

205  There  are  three  divisions  of  time  to  which  an  event  or  a 
state  may  be  referred,  —  the  Present,  the  Past,  and  the 
Future.  Hence,  if  the  time  of  an  event  were  bho  only 
thing  to  bo  considered,  there  could  not  bo  more  than  three 
tenses.  But.  besides  the  time  of  an  action,  there  are  three 
ways  in  which  an  action  or  event  may  be  viewed: — 

1.  It  maybe  spoken  of  as  incomplete,  or  still  going  on.  A 
tense  which  indicates  this  is  called  an  imperfect  teiiso. 

2.  It  may  be  spokeii  of  as  complete.  A  tense  which  indi- 
cates diis  is  called  a  perfect  tense. 

3.  It  may  be  spoken  of  without  distinct  reference  to  other 
events,  with  regard  to  which  it  is  complete  or  incomplete. 
A  tense  in  which  an  action  is  thus  spoken  of  is  called  an 
indefinite  tense.  The  indefinite  tenses  are  employed  when 
an  action  or  event  is  spoken  of  as  one  whole,  without  refer- 
ence to  its  duration  :  as,  "  He  strikes  the  bail.'  "  He  fell 
to  the  ground."  "  Ho  ivill  hrenk  his  neck," 

!iQ6  An  action  may  be  viewed  in  these  thrco  ways  with  refer- 
ence to  past,  to  present,  or  to  future  time.  We  thus  get 
nius  pi"imai'y  tenses. 

r  1.  The  Past  Imperfect,  showing  that  at  a  certain  past 
;  time  an  action  was  gomg  on  ;  as,  /  was  xvriting :  I  was  being 
tavfjht. 

2.  The  Past  Perfect,  showing  that  at  a  certain  past  time 
an  action  was  complete ;  as,  /  had  ivritien :  I  had  been 
taugJit. 

8.  The  Past  Indefinite  (or  Preterite),  speaking  of  the 
action  as  one  whole  referred  to  past  time  ;  as,  I  wrote;  I 
was  tniinht. 

1 .  The  Present  Imperfect,  showing  that  an  action  is  going 
on  at  the  present  time;  as,  /  am  zvriting ;  I  am  being 
taught. 

2.  The  Present  Perfect,  showing  that  at  the  present  time 
a  certain  riction  is  complete;  as,  /  have  ivrit'tti;  I  have 
been  taught. 

8.  The  Present  Indefinite,  speaking  ot  the  action  as  ono 
whole,  referred  to  present  time  •  03,  /  iirrite  ;  I  am,  taught. 
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f      1.  The  Future    Imperfect,   showing    that   at  a  certain 
f  future  time  an  actioQ  will  bo  going  on  ;  as,  /  shall  he  vrrit- 

iing  ;  I  shall  he  hcing  tavf/ht. 
2.  The  Future  Perfect,  showing  that  at  a  certain  future 
time  an  action  will  be  complete ;  as,  /  shall  haoe  written  .• 
I  /  nhall  have  been  taught. 

I       3.  The  Future  Indefinite,  speaking  of  an  action  as  one 
whole,  referred  to  future  time  ;  as,  /  shall  write ,-  I  shall 
[  be  taught. 

207  From  tliis  table  it  appears  at  once  that  perfect  and  past  are  not  the 
same.  A  tense  is  past.  prcsPiit,  or  future,  according  to  the  time  witli 
reference  to  which  an  action  is  spoken  of.  not  accordins?  to  the  com- 
pleteness or  incompleteness  of  the  action  at  that  time.  When  we  say. 
'^  I  hare  icritten,"  alrhoufrh  the  act  of  writing  took  place  in  prist  time, 
yet  the  completeness  of  the  action  (which  is  what  the  tense  indicates) 
is  reien-ed  topresctit  time.  Hence  the  tense  is  a  present  tense,  although 
it  speaks  of  an  action  that  is  completed.  To  justify  us  in  u,sing  this 
t«nse,  it  is  necessary  tliat  the  state  of  things  brought  about  by  the 
action  should  still  exist  at  the  present  time.  We  may  say,  "  England 
has  founded  a  migh.ty  empii-e  in  the  East."  because  the  empire  still 
lasts :  but  we  cannot  s<ay,  "  Cromwell  has  founded  a  dynasty." ' 
because  the  dJ^lasly  ercists  no  longer. 

208  The  indefiiile  tenses  are  often  imperfect  in  sense.  Thus,  "  I  stood 
during  the  whole  of  the  pc-iformance."  "  While  he  ^trt'(?  at  home 
he  was  happy."  The  verbs  in  such  cases  would  have  to  be  rendered 
into  the  past  imperfect  tense  in  French,  Latin,  or  Greek  (see  §  216). 

209  Besides  the  primary  tenses  given  in  §  206,  we  have  the 
following : — 

The  Present  Perfect  of  continued  action  -^  I  have  been 
tm-iting. 

The  Past  Perfect  of  continued  action — I  had  been  writing. 

The  Future  Perfect  of  continued  action — I  shall  have  been 
writing.* 

210  The  Present  Indefinite  Tense  is  used  not  only  of  what 
takes  place  now,  but  also  of  what  frequently  or  habitually 
takes  place;  as,  "John  often  goes  to  the  theatre."  "Hi> 
writes  beautiful  poems.''  "  It  rains  here  almost  every 
day."  It  is  also  used  of  what  is  universally  true '  as, 
"  Virtue  is  its  own  reward."  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy."' 
It  is  also  used  with  reference  to  what  is  future, t  in  cases 
in  which  in  Latin  a  future  or  future  perfect  tense  would 
bo  used ;  as,  "  When  he  comes,  I  will  speak  to  him."     "  If 

•  Some  grammars  jrive  combinations  like  "  I  am  going  to  write,"  aa  tenses  {Pre- 
fnt  InUnlionfil,  Post  Intenfwnal,  Sic).  This  is  quite  unnecessary.  "I  am  going 
iO  write,"  pjid  "I  am  intending  to  wi-ite,"  are  not  Un-^es  of  the  verh  vrit>;,  but  of 
file  verbs  go  and  intend,  followed  by  a  irerundial  iniinitive,  which  constitutes  either 
tn  object  or  an  adverbial  adjimct  to  it. 

+■  Our  language  adinita  this  idiom  the  more  readily,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  same 
form  serv'd  for  both  the  nresent  and  the  future  tenBe. 
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he  hits  me,  I  will  hit  liim  again."  In  lively  narrations 
also,  the  speaker  or  writer  often  imagines  himseK  to  be 
present  at  the  events  he  is  describing,  and  so  uses  the  pre- 
sent tense  in  speaking  o{ past  events.  When  thus  used,  the 
tense  is  called  the  Historic  Present, 
"Jll  A  Substantive  has  no  relation  to  any  time  in  particular. 
The  lufinitive  Mood  is  virtually  a  substantive.  Hence 
the  Infinitive  Mood  does  not  indicate  time.*  It  admits 
only  of  the  distinctions  in  tense  called  Imperfect,  Perfect, 
and  Indefinite.  "  [To]  he  writing  "  is  an  Imperfect  Tense,  but 
it  may  refer  either  to  present  or  to  future  time.  In  "  I  ought 
to  he  iirriting  mj-  letters  now,"  it  refers  to  presfent  time ;  in  "  I 
shall  he  traveliing  to-morrow,"  it  refers  to  future  time. 

212  The  tenses  of  the  English  verb  are  made  partly  by  inflec- 
tion, partly  by  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs. 

The  Present  Indefinite  and  the  Past  Indefinite  in  the 
Active  Voice  are  the  only  two  tenses  formed  by  inflection. 

The  Imperfect  tenses  are  formed  by  the  indefinite  tenses 
of  the  verb  be,  followed  by  tho  imperfect  participle,  t 

The  Perfect  tenses  are  formed  by  means  of  the  indefinite 
tenses  of  the  verb  have,  followed  by  the  perfect  participle. 

The  Future  teases  are  formed  by  means  of  the  auxiliary 
verbs  shall  and  will,  followed  by  the  infinitive  mood  :  shall 
being  used  for  the  first  person,  will  for  the  second  and 
third  in  aflirmative  princij^al  sentences ;  but  in  subordinate 
clauses,  after  a  relative,  or  such  words  as  if,  wlien,  as,  though, 
unless,  until,  &c.,  the  verb  shall  is  used  for  all  three  persons ;  % 
as,  "  If  it  shall  be  proved"  ;  "  When  they  shall  turn  unto 
the  Lord  " ;   "  When  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him." 

213  ^V^len  the  verb  will  is  used  xa.  the  first  person  and  the  verb  shall 
in  the  second  and  third,  it  is  implied  tliat  the  action  spoken  of 
depends  \ipon  the  will  of  the  speaker.  Shall  (like  sollen  in  German) 
mipUes  an  obligation  to  do  somi-thing.  Hence  shall  is  appro- 
priately used  in  commands  (as  '' Tliou  shait  not  kill"),  in  pro- 
mises or  threats  (as  "You  shall  have  a  hoUday"),  and  in  the 
language  of  prophecy,  which  is  an  utterance  of  the  Divine 
will  or  purpose.      Shall  is  used  in  the  first  person  as  a  simple 

'  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Participles  in  English.  They  express  imper/eet 
^nJ  ptr/tct :  but  ni)t  past  or  prtstnt. 

i  It  is  prett\-  certain  th.it  the  \-iew  adopted  by  Mux  Muller  and  others,  that  the 
compounU  imperfeLt  tenses  orig^inated  in  the  use  of  the  verbal  nmtn  in  -ing  (I  am 
uTiliny  haviiij;  been  originally  /  am  a  n-riting,  &c.  ;  see  note  on  §  2(jOr  is  iuconect. 
The  pnrlicipU  ill  -etide,  -ami.  -yiig,  or  -ing,  is  found  from  the  earliest  period 
onwards,  side  by  side  with  the  use  of  tbe  verbal  noun  in  -ung  or  -ing,  as:  "Uig 
wseron  eteude  and  drincende,"  '  they  were  eatiny  and  drinking'  {J/<i((.  xxiv.  3S) ; 
"Harold  was  cuviand"  {P.  Langtnft).  The  sense  of  the  compound  imper/eci 
tenses  was  however  commonly  expressed  by  means  of  the  uncompounded  itidejinUi 
tenses.     (See  §  'iuS.) 

t  In  early  tlnglish  thall  is  the  usual  future  tiiuuLuiry. 
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BtLxiliary  of  a  future  tense,  on  much  the  same  jinncijile  as  that  on 
which  a  per:<on  subscribes  himself  at  the  end  of  a  letter,  "  Your 
obeilieut  humble  ser\-aiit."  It  implies  a  sort  of  loolito  aclmow- 
Ictlginent  of  being  boimd  by  the  will  of  others,  or  at  least  by  the 
force  of  ciroumstaucos.  By  a  converse  ap2)lication  of  the  same 
principle,  the  verb  will  is  used  in  the  second  and  thli-d  persons  to 
imply  that  the  action  refeiTcd  to  depends  upon  the  volition  of  the 
person  to  or  of  whom  we  speak.  lu  que.-itions,however,  and  in  rcijorted 
si)ceches,  the  force  of  the  verb  shall  is  the  same  in  the  second  and 
third  pci-sons  as  it  would  be  in  the  answer,  or  as  it  was  in  the 
direct  speech:  '■^  Shall  you  be  present  ?  "  '■'  1  shall."  "I  shall  not 
set  out  to-morrow;"  "I  said  1  should  not  set  out  to-morrow,"  or, 
"  Jolin  said  that  ho  should  not  set  out  to-morrow."  The  vei'b  to  bo 
used  iu  a  qftcstion  depends  upon  the  verb  expected  in  the  reply. 
We  say, '"  SVill  you  go  ?  "  if  we  expect  the  answer,  "  I  will."  * 
Hi  All  moods  and  tenses  in  the  Passive  Voice  are  made  by 
means  of  auxiliary  verbs;  the  Passive  Voice  of  a  verb  con- 
sisting of  its  perfect  participle,  preceded  by  the  various 
moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb  be.-f 

215  'I'he  Indefinite  Tenses  and  the  Indefinite  Participles  of  the  Passive 
Voice  are  a  little  ambiguous  in  meaning.  They  ntay  refer  either  to 
the  action  indicated  bj'  the  verb,  or  to  the  results  of  the  action.  In 
the  latter  case  they  are  not  strictly  tenses  of  the  passive  voice,  but 
the  i^articiple  that  follows  the  verb  be  is  used  as  an  adjective.  In 
"  lie  uas  tenijied  at  the  sight,"  was  terrified  is  a  past  indefinite 
tense  of  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb  terrify.  It  represents  an 
action  exerted  upon  a  certain  person.  In  "  He  ivas  terrified,  so  that 
he  could  not  speak,"  the  verb  of  the  sentence  is  icas,  and  terrified  is 
a  mere  adjective.^  In  "Every  house  is  built  by  some  man,"  is 
built  is  a  jiresent  indefinite  tense  passive  of  the  verb  build.  In 
"  This  house  is  built  of  stoue,"  is  is  the  verb,  and  built  ia  used  as  an 
adjective. 

216  From  the  following  table  it  will  bo  scon  that  tho  English 
language  admits  of  greater  accuracj'  than  any  other  in  the 
expression  of  all  tho  shades  of  meaning  that  are  involved 
in  tense.  In  other  languages  tho  samo  form  often  has  to 
do  double  dutj'. 

•  In  .\n2lo-.Saxo11  tlie  present  often  did  duty  for  the  luture,  as :  "  Aofter  prim 
dagon  ic  arise,"  '  Alter  tluee  days  I  shall  rise  nr/ain '  (ilnll.  xxvii.  63) ;  "  Aoli".  treow 
....  Ij> "S  forcorfon,"  '  Every  tree,  ....  shall  he  cut  dmcn '  (3laii.  iii.  10),  but  the 
compounds  with  shall  and  wdl  were  .also  ustd.  Tlie  futuie  perfect  belongs  only 
to  modem  Enfrlish.  Thepa-t  indefinite  often  served  for  the  modem  past  indefinite, 
present  perfect,  and  past  perfect,  e.g.  "  mine  eigan  gesawon  (liiie  hale,"  'mine 
pyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  '  {/.uke  ii.  20). 

♦  In  Anv,'lo  Sax'm  Diero  were  two  auxiliary  verbs  for  forming  the  pa-ssive,  beon 
and  eoiiS'-"!,  the  latter  (like  werden  in  Oermiin)  being  employed  to  denote  that 
sometliiiitr  is  the  object  of  a  di-fmite  action,  and  not  mertly  tliat  it  is  in  the  state 
resulting  from  an  action.  Tlie  participle  being  in  the  predicative  relation  to  the 
subjef!t,  was  made  to  agree  with  it. 

}  This  distinction  can  be  easily  rn.irked  in  Oreek  and  in  German.  "  The  letter 
is  vrritten  "  muy  be  rendered  eitiier  "  h  t itkttuXj;  7p<i^«Tai,"  and  "  Der  Brief  wird 
reschrieben,"  or  "  n  i-nia-roKi]  ftyiiantLevr]  ian,"  and  "Der  Brief  ist  geschriebtn." 
In  Anglo-Sa-xon  the  present  and  past  perfect  passive  were  expressed  by  m»ans  erf 
!ho  present  and  past  indeiluite  tensea. 
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N  amber. 

21 7  Number  is  a  modifictttion  of  the  form  of  a  verb,  by  rneana 
of  wbich  we  show  whether  the  verb  is  spoken  of  one  person 
or  tning,  or  of  rnoro  than  one.  There  are,  theroforo,  two 
numbers  in  verbs,  corresponding  to  the  two  numbers  in 
substantives. 

Person. 

218  Person  is  a  moditication  of  the  form  of  verbs,  by  which  we 
indicate  whether  the  speaker  speaks  of  himself,  or  speaks 
of  the  person  or  persons  addressed,  or  speaks  of  some  other 
person  or  thing.  There  are  three  persons — the  First  Per- 
son, the  Second  Person,  and  the  Third  Person.* 

The  First  Person  includes  those  forms  of  the  verb  which 
are  used  when  the  speaker  speaks  of  hiuiseK  either  singly 
or  with  others. 

The  Second  Person  includes  those  forms  of  the  verb  which 
aroused  when  the  subject  of  the  verb  stands  for  the  person 
or  persons  spoken  to. 

The  Third  Person  includes  those  forms  of  the  verb  which 
are  used  when  the  subject  of  the  verb  denotes  neither  the 
speaker  nor  the  person  spoken  to. 

C0NJU6ATI0N  OF  VERES. 

219  The  conjugation  of  a  verb  is  the  formation  of  all  the 
various  iniiectioas  and  combinations  used  to  indicate  the 
Voices,  Moods,  Tenses,  Numbers,  and  Persons  of  which  the 
verb  is  capable.  The  varieties  in  the  conjugation  of  verbs 
depend  upon  the  formation  of  the  Infinitive,  the  Past  In- 
definite or  Preterite  Tense,  and  the  Porlect  Participle.  All 
other  parts  of  a  verb  are  formed  £i-om  these  according  to 
unvarying  rules. 


•  Observe  that  the  subject  of  the  verb  forms  no  part  of  the  person  of  the  verb. 
The  first  person  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  be  is  am,  not  lam.  It  is  usual, 
however,  to  conjugate  verbs  vrith  a  subje  t  expressed,  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

The  sufiLxes  by  which  Person  is  mai'ked  were  originally  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  Person:tl  Pronouns.  These  can  be  traced  in  various  l;uii,'iiages,  but,  as  might 
be  expected  (see  §  27),  usually  appear  in  very  mutilated  forms,  or  disappear  alto- 
gether. The  characteristic  letter  of  the  suffix  for  the  first  person  w;ts  m  (compare 
mei,  me,  &a),  for  the  second  .«  (compare  Greek  cv,  ae),  for  the  third  t  (the  root 
coHsonant  of  various  demonstrative-",  as  to  in  Greek,  Uim,  turn,  fi-c.  in  Latin,  «A», 
ihis,  &c.  in  English).  Combined  ivith  a  mark  of  plurality,  s  or  n,  these  are  found 
in  the  plural.  ^Compare  -mus,  -iis,  -nt  in  Latin ;  -mes  in  old  High  German).  In 
English  the  suffix  -m  still  appears  in  am  (in  A.  S.  also  in  beom)  Compare  the 
Latin  s'tm,  inqiujm,  amem,  &e.  In  -st  or  -«t  the  (  is  a  phonetic  ofTsTrowth  of  the  $, 
which  is  the  suifijt  in  Gothic,  and  is  found  in  the  Northumbrian  dialect  (compare 
amllsi,  &c.).  In  the  third  person  -(A  is  now  commonly  softened  to  -s.  The 
plural  sviffixes  had  in  Anglo-Saxon  become  the  same  for  all  three  i>ersons  (see 
Appendix  A). 
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Yorbs  in  English  are  dividod  into  two  well-defined  and 
widely  diffcreut  classes,  distinguished  by  the  formatiou  if 
the  preterite.     These  are : 

A.  ]'crhs  of  the  Strong  Conjitgatjon. 

B.  Verbs  of  the  Weak  Conjiujution. 

Verbs  of  the  Strong  Conjugation. 

220  The  Strong  Conjugation  is  based  upon  a  mode  of  forming 
the  preterite  -which  belongs  to  various  members  of  the 
Aryan  fiimily  of  languages.  In  the  Strong  Conjugation 
the  Preterite    (or  Past    Indefinite  Tense)  was  originally 

.formed  by  rcdn-pfitaiion,  i.e.  by  re^pcatino:  the  root  of  the 
verb.  This  formation  was  weakened  (1)  by  omitting  the 
filial  consfniant  from  the  first  member  of  the  doubled  root;  * 
(iJ)  by  weakening  the  vowel  sound  of  the  initial  syllable  to 
one  uniform  letter,  and  frequentlj'  by  weakening  or  modify- 
ing the  vowel  sound  of  the  second  root  as  well ;  t  (3)  by 
omitting  the  initial  consonant  of  the  second  member  of  the 
doubled  i-O'.it,  so  tliat  the  vowel  of  reduplication  and  the 
vowel  of  the  root  came  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  wei'e 
commonly  blended  into  one  J  sound.  Thus  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  in  English  (with  two  exceptions),  the  preterite 
of  verbs  of  the  Sirongj  Conjugation  is  formed  by 
asociifying  the  vowel  sound  of  the  root. 
'J]wo  preterites  in  English  distinctly  show  reduplication, 
namely,  (h'd  from  do,  and  hiaht  (was  called)  from  the  old 
verb  hdian,  where  gh  is  a  variety  of  the  guttuial  h  at  the 
beginning. § 

221  In  English  the  perfect  participle  of  all  verbs  of  the  strong 
conjugation  was  originally  formed  by  the  (adjective)  suffix 

•  In  Sanscnt  perft'ct  lenses  are  formed  thus,  just  as  in  Latin,  from  ivtl  (the  root 
oi  tundo)  we  get  tu-tud-i ;  from  mord,  mo-mord-i ;  from  die  (the  root  of  disco) 
di-dic-i. 

t  In  Greek  the  initinl  pnnsonant  is  repeated,hutwith  the  vowel  sound  weakened 
to  e  (as  <»f  .ia>Ka).  This  formation  occurs  in  several  verbs  in  Latin,  ».s  jie-pvl-i 
(from  i>ello)\  pe-p'/z-i  (from  vanrjo) ;  ce-dd-i  (from  Mdn).  In  Outhic  the  n.-duplica- 
tion  consisted  of  the  initial  consonant  followed  by  ni,  as  huitan  (to  call),  hai-kmt. 
In  An<jh>Saxon  the  reduplication  once  corusisted  of  the  tirst  consonant  followed'by 
(0.     (A'ocA,  i.  p.  21i>). 

t  Thus  in  old  Fii  ian  the  preterite  from  the  root  hald  passed  through  the  stages 
ha-hald,  ha-h'IJ,  lia-i'ul  to  held.  In  Latin  ihe  root  let/  (in  lego)  passed  through  the 
staf^es  U-leg-i,  li-eg-i  to  >egi :  the  root  v^a  (in  venio)  thi'Ough  vc-ven-i,  vf-en-i  to 
ve)ii:  the  rontfnc  throup-h  fe-f1c-i,  fe-xc-i,  to  jTci. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  c}mnQ-"es  described  tended  to  result  in  giving  a  fuller  aad 
broader  sound  to  the  vowel  of  tho  root. 

i  In  Gothic  the  preterite  is  Aa/mir.  A  fe^w  other  Angln-Paxon  preterites  show 
reduplication,  especially  when  compared  with  Gothic.  Thus  rl^'.-hm  (to  .advisei, 
pret.  re.ord,  shortened  from  r'.n-rird  (Gothic  rSdan,  rairoth)  ;  J(^ion  (to  let},  pret 
fcor<  (for  iep'<),  shortened  from /;,'o^7'<  (Gothic  lltan,  tailot);  lilcan  (to  leap),  pret. 
leolc,  shortened  from  Uo-ldc  (Gothic  laikan.  lailaik)  j  ou-dr&dan  (to  di-ead),  pret 
on-dmord,  diortened  from  cm-drio-drad. 
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-en  and  the  prefixed  particle  ge.     The  sufiix  -en  has  now 
disappeai-ed  from  many  verbs,  and  the  prefix  ge  from  ail. 

Verbs  of  the  Weak  Conjugation. 

222  The  characteristic  of  the  Weak  Conjugation  is  that  tho 
preterite  tense  was  originally  formed  by  annexing  to  tho 
root  the  preterite  of  the  verb  do  (root  da).  This  sufiix 
became  abbreviated*  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  -de  or  -ie,f  and 
was  attached  to  the  root  by  a  connecting  vowel  o  or 
e  (which  disappeared  after  some  consonants).  In  modern 
English  tho  suffix  de  or  te  has  become  d  or  t,  and  the  con- 
necting vowel  is  always  e.  "When  a  verb  ends  in  e,  that  t 
is  omitted  before  the  connecting  vowel  of  tho  suffix,  as 
'ove,  lov-ed.  The  suffix  -ed  is  pronounced  as  a  separate 
syllable  only  after  a  dental  muto,  as  in  need-ed,  2'>ut-i-ed, 
mend-ed.  The  vowel  y  after  a  consonant  is  changed  into  i 
before  it,  as  jntij,  pitied.  After  a  sharp  guttural  or  labial 
mute  ed  has  tho  sound  of  t,  as  in  tipped,  knocked. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  origin,  as  well  as  in  meaning,  1 
loved  is  equivalent  to  1  love  did,  or  /  did  love. 

223  The  perfect  participle  in  the  weak  conjugation  was  formed 
by  the  suffix  d  or  t,X  joined  to  the  root  bj'  o  or  '■  as  a  connect- 
ing vowel,  and  had  the  particle  ge  prefixed.  The  force  of  this 
particle  was  extremely  feeble,  and  after  a  time  it  vanished 
(§  221),  so  that  now  the  perfect  participle  of  most  verbs  of 
the  weak  conjugation  is  the  same  in  form  as  the  preterite. 

224  Since  tho  auxiliary  suffix  of  the  Weak  Coiijug;ition  is  a  redupli- 
cated or  strong  form,  it  follows  that  the  Strong  Conjugation  is  the 
older  of  tho  two.  Whenever  fresh  verbs  are  foi-med  or  introduced, 
they  are  of  the  weak  conjugation.^ 

225  A. — ^Verbs  of  tho  Strong  Conjugationi|. 

1.    Verbs  in  uhich  the  jjrcterile  is  formed  by  vowel-change,  and  the 
2)erfect  participle  has  the  suffix  -en  or  -n. 

•  All  sufl&xes  were  originally  indcpenclent  words,  witli  a  inoanin!?  of  thoir  own. 
Their  fiequeut  occurrence,  and  tlicir  position  at  the  end  of  words,  led  to  their 
being  carelessly  pronounced.  Hence  they  became  abbre\iated  and  corrrupted  in 
foim,  till  in  many  cases  tlicir  original  meaning  can  only  be  guessed  at,  or  deduce<J 
from  a  comparisun  of  several  cognate  languages. 

t  In  Ootliic  the  reduplicated  avi.xiliary  root  (tied)  appears  in  the  dual  and  plura> 
of  the  pret  uite  indicative,  and  in  all  three  numbersof  the  past  subjunctive  (Skeat, 
iloeso-Oolh'C  Glossary  and  Grammar,  p.  301). 

}  Probably  an  adjective  formation,  atdn  to  the  Ure<'k  toi  and  the  Latin  tus. 
{3/ori-is,  p.  1G8). 

§  Siring,  strung,  alrung  is  a  sohtary  exception. 

II  ICoeli  (followed  by  MoiTis)  ananges  these  verbs  aoc-ordiug  to  their  Anglo- 
Baxou  fonns,  wliich  is  the  most  convenient  plan  when  all  the  successive  variations 
are  to  be  traced.  Hut  as  these  fonns  are  not  original,  but  belong  only  to  one 
stage  in  the  process  of  change,  and  by  no  means  explain  all  those  tliat  follow, 
an  anangement  is  here  adopted,  which  is  based  upon  the  present  UKage  of  th« 
language. 
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Fret. 

Fret. 

F.  Fart.       \ 

Fres. 

Fret. 

F.  Fart. 

(a.)  blow 

blow 

blown 

draw 

di-ew 

drawn 

crow 

crew 

[crowed] 

iiy 

flew 

flown 

once  crown 

Ue 

lay 

lieu  or 

grow 

grew 

grown 

lain 

know 

knew 

iniowu 

slay 

slew 

gluia 

tlirow 

threw 

thrown 

see 

saw 

seen 

show 

[shew]* 
or  showed 

shown 

(J.)  drive 

di'ovo  or 

driven 

stride 

Bt^-ode 

stridden 

drave 

strike 

Eti-uck 

stricken 

give 

gave 

given 

strive 

sti'ove 

striven 

fide 

rode 

ridden 

thrive 

throve 

thriven 

(a)  rise 

(a) rose 

(a)  risen 

write 

wrote 

written 

smite 

smote 

smitten 

(c.)  forsake      forsook       forsaken 
shako  shook  shaken 


take 


took 


taken 


2.  Ifi  most  of  the  following  verbs  there  is  a  tendeney  to  assimilatt 
the  voivel-sotaid  of  the  preterite  to  that  of  the  perfect  participle. 


Fres. 

Fret. 

P.  Fart. 

Fres. 

Fret. 

F.  Fart. 

bear 

bare  or 

borne  or 

swear 

Bware  or 

Bwori 

bore 

bomf 

swore 

beat 

beat 

beaten 

tsar 

tare  or 

torn 

break 

brake  or 

broken 

* 

tore 

broke 

wear 

wore 

worn 

cleave  X 

clave  or 

cloven 

weave 

wove 

woven 

clove 

or  cleft 

or  wove 

shear  § 

shore 

shorn 

choose  |1 

chose 

chosea 

speak 

spake  or 

spoken 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 

spoke 

tread 

trode  or 

trodden 

steal 

stole 

stolen 

trod 

or  trod 

3.  In  the  follotving  verbs  the  preterite  has  a  second  form,  which  id 
only  the  perfect  participle  transformed  into  a  preterite. 


Fres. 
beffin 


bid 
drink 


Fret. 
began  or 

begun  U 
bade  or 

bid 
dj-ank  or 

drunk  1[ 


F.  Fart. 
begun 

bidden  or 

bid 
drunken  ** 

or  danink 


Fres. 
get 

ring 

shrinl£ 


Fret. 


F.  Fart. 


gat  or  gotten  or 

got  got 

rang  or  rung 

rung  ^ 

shrank  or  shiimkeu  '* 
shrunk  H         or  shrunk 


•  A  provincial  form,  found  also  in  Spenser. 

yfjiorn  is  now  used  only  with  reference  to  biiCit.    Borne  means  carried. 

i  Also  weak,  cleave,  cle/l,  cleft. 

i  Also  of  the  weak  conjugation. 

II  Chese  was  an  old  foiTU  of  the  present. 

^  Tliese  f  oi-ms  are  now  usually  avoided  by  the  beat  writers. 

••  These  forms  are  now  used  only  aa  adjectives. 
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is^. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

smg 

sang  or 
sung* 

sung 

spring 

sprang  or 
sprung* 

apning 

sink 

sank  or 

sunken  f 

stink 

stank  or 

stunk 

sunk* 

or  sunk 

stunk 

spin 

span  or 

spun 

strike 

strake  or 

stricken  t 

spun 

sti-uck 

or  struck 

spit 

spat  or 

spit  or 

swim 

swam  or 

swum 

spit 

spat 

swum* 

4. 

In  the  following  verbs  the  preterite 

is  the  perfect  participle  \ 

used 

as  a  preterite. 

Pres. 

Prit. 

P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Fret. 

P.  Part. 

bind 

bound 

bound 

shoot 

shot 

shotten  or 

bite 

bit 

bitten  or 

shot 

bit 

slide 

slidU 

slidden  or 

burst 

burst 

burst 

sUd 

chide 

chid§ 

chidden  or 

sling 

slung 

slung 

cliid 

slink 

slunk 

slunk 

climb  , 

clomb 

[clomben] 

slit 

slit 

slit 

cling 

clung 

clung 

stick 

stuck 

stuck 

fight 

fought 

fought 

string 

strung 

stnmg 

find 

found 

found 

swing 

swung 

swung 

fling 

flung 

flung 

win 

won 

won 

grind 

giound 

ground 

■wind 

wound 

wound 

hang 

hung 

hung 

wring 

wiomg 

wrung 

hide 

hid 

hidden  or 
hid 

6. 

In  the  following  verbs  the 

perfect  participle  has  b«en  borrowed 

fron 

the  preterite 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

abide 

abode 

abode 

sit 

sat 

sat 

awake  || 

awoke 

awoke 

stand 

stood 

stood 

heave  || 

hove 

[hoven] 

stiike 

struck 

stricken 

hold 

held 

holdcn 

or  struck 

or  held 

take 

took 

taken  or 

let 

let 

let 

took** 

shine 

shone 

shone  or 

spit 

spat  or 

spat  or 

sliined 

spit 

,     spit 

aeetheO 

sod 

sodden 
or  sod 

*  These  forms  are  now  usually  avoided  by  the  best  writers. 

t  These  forms  are  now  used  only  as  adjectives. 

t  ^^^len  there  are  two  fonns  of  the  perfect  participle,  the  short  form  is  adopted 
for  the  preterite.  Besides  those  given  the  short  forms  driv,  smir,  riJ,  ris,  are  used 
as  preterites  by  some  of  the  old  writers.  In  vulgar  English  we  often  hear  "  I  seen 
him  ";  "  He  done  it ";  "  I  give  it  him,"  &c. 

}  Chode  occius  in  Gen.  xxxi.  36,  "  Jacob  chode  with  Laban."  The  weak  fora 
thidde  is  also  found. 

I  Also  of  the  weak  conjugation. 

it  Formerly  slode. 

••  Took,  mistook,  foTsooK,  shook,  rode,  ttrdve,  ruxm,  drank,  &c.,  are  used  as  perfect 
participles  by  Shakspere. 
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6.  V 

ndassijied  formn. 

Pres. 

Pret.           P.  Part. 

Pret. 

Pret. 

P.  Part 

eat 

fttc  or  eat           eaten 

run 

ran 

run 

dig 

dug                    dug 

come 

came 

come 

[bequeath] 

quoth  • 

B.— Verbs  of  the  Weak  Conjugation. 

226  Besides  the  large  class  of  what  are  frequently  called 
Regular  Verbs,  because  the  preterite  and  {lerfect  participle 
are  uniformly  made  by  the  sim]>le  addition  of  -ed,  which 
includes  all  verbs  of  French  or  Latin  origin,  the  following 
verbs  belong  to  the  Weak  Conjugation  : — 

1.   Verbs  Ut  xchich  the  addition  of  the  sujfix  d  or  X,  i»  accompanied  by 
a  stwrtening  of  the  vowel-sound  of  the  root. 


Pres. 

Pret,           P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

bereave 

bereft  t         bereft 

kneel 

knelt 

kuelt 

creep 

crept  X            crept 

leave 

left 

left 

deal 

dealt               dealt 

lose 

lost 

lost  II 

dream 

dreamt }         dreamt 

mean 

meant 

meant 

feel 

felt                 felt 

Bleep 

sleptj 

slept 

flee 

fled                 fled 

stt'cep 

swept 

swept 

hear 

heard              heard 

weep 

wept  i 

wept 

keep 

kept  \             kept- 

shoo 

shod 

shod 

2. 

'^erbs  in  which  the  suffix  ) 

las  been  dropped  after  the  s 

horteniny 

of  the 

vowel. 

Prts. 

Pret.            P.  Part. 

P)-es. 

Pret. 

P.  Part 

bleed 

bled                bled 

meet 

met 

met 

breed 

bred                bred 

read 

read 

read 

feed 

fed                  fed 

speed 

sped 

sped 

lead 

led                  led 

light 

Ut 

Ut 

3. 

Verbs   in  which  the  addi 

ioii   of  d  or 

t   is  accompanied  by  n 

chang 

e  in  the  vowel-soimd  of  the 

root. 

Pres. 

Pret.            P.  Part. 

Pres. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

beseech  ^ 

besought      besought 

seek 

sought 

nought 

buy- 

bought          bought 

teach 

tauglit 

taught 

cat  eh** 

eauglit          caught 

think  tt 

thought 

thought 

bring  ft 

brought        brought 

tell 

told 

told~ 

seU 

sold               sold 

•  Tlie  simple  queath  {r,we:^an)  is  no  longer  used.  To  bequeath  is  to  allot  a.  thing 
by  speaking.    Compare  the  verb  bespeak. 

t  Also  lierenved. 

X  In  early  writers  we  find  crep  for  crepte,  slep  for  sUpte,  wep  for  XBepU.  Kep  is 
a  common  vulgarism  for  kept. 

\  Also  ditttiitud. 

i  In  Aiiglo-Sixon  {/or  losen  was  softened  into  [for)lnren,  which  is  still  pre.ser\'e<l 
in  lorn  and  forlorn.  In  a  similar  way  frort  is  found  for  frozen.  "  The  parching 
til  burns  frort "  ( Pir.  Lost,  ii.  595). 

II  Beseech  ia  a  compound  of  seek ;  k,  ch  and  $h  are  only  varieties  of  the  guttural 
sound. 

••  The  t  ib  not  radical.    It  is  only  used  to  indicate  that  ch  Las  the  sibilant  sound 

♦-t-  The  n  in  these  verbs  is  not  radical. 
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i.   Verbs  in  tchich  (he  suffix  te  has  disappeared,  but  has  changed 
Sf.nalfuit  mute  into  a  sharp  mute. 


eres. 

Tret. 

F.  Fart. 

Fres. 

Fret. 

F.  Fart 

6end 

bent 

bent      - 

buUd 

built 

built  or 

blend 

blended 

blent 

builded 

gild 

gilt  or 

gilt  or 

rend 

rent 

rent 

glided 

gilded 

scud 

sent 

sent 

gird 

gilt  or 

gii  t  or 

spend 

spent 

spent 

girded 

girded 

wend 

went  or 

wended 

lend 

lent 

lent 

wended 

0. 

Verbs   in 

which  the  sujix   has  disappeared  without  furthet 

change. 

t'rea. 

Fret. 

F.  Fart. 

Frea. 

Fret. 

F.  Fart. 

cast 

cast 

cast 

set 

set 

set 

cost 

cost 

cost 

sl;ed 

shed 

shed 

cut 

cut 

cut 

slired 

shred 

shred 

hit 

hit 

hit 

shut 

shut 

shut 

hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

slit 

slit 

slit 

kuit 

knit 

knit 

split 

split 

split 

put 

put 

put 

spread 

spread 

spread 

rid 

rid 

rid 

tluiist 

thrust 

thrust 

6. 

Verbs  ichich  have  presert 

ed  the  formation  of  the 

strong  conju- 

gation  in  tlie  pe 

•jeH  participle. 

Prea. 

Tret. 

F.  Fart. 

Fres. 

Fret. 

F.  Fart. 

gone 

shape 

shaped 

g" 

sjiapen  or 

[en] grave 

[en]  graved  [en]  graven 

shaped 

or 

shave 

shaved 

shaven  or 

engraved 

shaved 

help 

helped 

hoi  pen  or 
helped 

shew 

shewed 

shewn  or 
shewed 

hew 

hewed 

he^^^J  or 
hewed 

sow 

showed 

sown  or 
sowed 

load 

loaded 

laden  or 
loaded 

strew 

strewed 

strewn, 
strowi'.. 

melt 

melted 

-moltdi  or 
nieltwl 

or 
strewed 

mow 

mowed 

mown  or 
nion-i.d 

swell 

swelled 

swollen  oi 
swelled 

nvo 

rived 

riven  or 
rived 

wii-sh 

washed 

washen  o> 
washed 

saw 

sawed 

sa\\'n  or 
sawed 

wax 

waxed 

waxen  or 
waxed 

7. 

Verbs  not 

included  in  the ^ 

oreceding 

classes. 

Pre*. 

Fret. 

F.  Fart. 

Fres. 

Fret. 

P.  Fart. 

can 

could 

owe 

ought 

clothe 

clad 

clad 

sliall 

shoidd 

freight 

freighted 

fraught  or 

lay  * 

laid 

laid 

freighted 

say* 

said 

said 

may 

might 

1  wiU 

would 

*  The  t/  in  these  verbs  is  a  weakened  form  of  the  gnttuial  eg 
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p/«. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

Prea. 

Pret. 

P.  Part. 

work 

wroxight  or 

wrou-jht  or 

have 

had  {i.e. 

had 

worked 

worked 

havcd) 

dare 

durst 

dared 

make 

mado  {i.e. 
maked) 

made 

8.  Tight  is  a  particijile  of  tie  (A.S.  tigan).  Bistravght  is  an  excep- 
tional form  from  the  verb  distract.  Slraic/ht  is  for  stretched.  Bight 
is  from  deck  (=  hedcchcd).  Yclept  is  from  the  old  verb  chipian  =  to 
call.  In  c/(7<^?  the  a  is  the  original  vowel  (A.S.  clu^).  The  th  has 
disappeared  before  the  d.  Go  borrows  a  preterite  from  the  verb 
wend  (properly  to  uend  {or  turn)  one's  tcag).  Be  has  a  participle  of 
the  strong  fonm.     Am,  was,  and  been  come  fi-om  three  different  roots. 

In  Appendix  A  will  be  found  a  list  of  strong  verbs  that  have 
become  weak. 

DEFECTIVE    VERBS. 

227  Several  verb-s  in  English  are  defective  ;  that  is,  have  not  the 
full  complement  of  moods  and  tenses.  Those  which  are 
still  in  common  usq  ai-e  shall,  will,  'may,  must,  can,  ought, 
dare,  wit. 

A  peculiarity  which  all  these  verbs  (except  loill)  have  in  common, 
is,  that  the  present  tense  is  in  reality  a  preterite  of  the  strong  con- 
jugation,* which  has  replaced  an  older  present,  and  has  had  its  own 
place  supplied  by  a  secondaiy  pretei'ite  of  the  weak  conjugation. 
One  consequence  of  this  fact  is,  that  they  none  of  them  take  s  as  a 
suffix  in  the  tliird  person  singular,  as  that  suffix  does  not  belong  to 
the  preterite  tense. 

228  SHALL. 

No  Infinitive  Mood.f        No  Participles. 
Indicative  Mood. 


Present  Indefinite  Tense. 
Singxdar.  Plural. 

I.  [I]  shall  1.  [We]  shaU 

■I.  I  Thou]  Shalt  %     2.   [You]  shall 

3.  [He]  shall  3.  [They]  shall 


Past  Indefinite  Tense. 
Siugular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  should        I.  nVe]  should 

2.  [Thou]  2.  [You]  should 

shouldst 

3.  [He]  should    3.  [They]  should 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

Fast    Indefinite    Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  ri]  shoidd  1.     pye]  should 

2.  [Thou]  shouldest  or  shouldst  ||      2.     [You]  should 

3.  [He]  should  3.     [They]  should 


*  This  is  evident  from  the  tense  suffixes  in  Anglo-Saxon,  which  are  those  of  the 
preterite,  not  those  of  the  present  tense.  Tliese  preterite-presents  may  be  com- 
pared with  clhn,  novi,  &c,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

+  In  An'jlo-Saxon  sculan  =  to  ov;e. 

X  The  suffix  I  in  the  second  person  singular  of  the  past  indefinite  in  the  strong 
conjugation  is  older  than  -si.    It  is  found  in  Gothic. 

II  The  tenninatiou  -st  in  the  second  person  «ingiilar  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  ia 
a  deviation  from  the  ancient  principle  of  formation.  In  Anglo-Saxon, "the  thj«e 
persons  were  aUke  in  the  subjimctive  mood  in  both  tenses. 
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229  Shall  (A.S.  scea^  is  (in  form)  a  preterite.*  When  it  came  to  be 
used  as  a  present  tense,  another  preterite  (should)  of  the  weak  con- 
jugation was  formed  to  supply  its  place.  The  ou  of  should  comes 
from  the  u  of  sculan.     In  Anglo-Saxon, '  I  shall '  means  '  I  owe.'  f 

It  then  came  to  indicate  some  compulsion  or  obUgation  arising 
either  from  the  will  of  some  superior  authority,  or  from  some  ex- 
ternal source.  Hence  it  is  used  in  direct  or  reported  commands, 
as  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal  " ;  "  The  general  gave  orders  that  he 
should  be  shot";  "Ye  shall  not  surely  die,"  i.e.,  'There  is  surely 
no  edict  that  ye  shall  die';  "The  tyrant  shall  perish,"  i.e., 
'  Cii-cumstances,  or  the  will  of  others  demands  that  the  tyrant 
shall  perish' ;  "  He  demanded  where  Christ ^hould  be  bom,"  i.e.. 
'  where  it  was  fated  or  prtjphesicd  that  he  w^  to  be  bom  '  ;  "  You 
should  always  obey  j'our  i^arents,"  i.e.,  '  It  is  your  duty  to  obey 
your  parents.'  It  often  conveys  this  sense  in  tlie  first  person,  as 
"  What  shall  I  do  P  "  i.e.,  "  "What  ought  I  {or  am  I)  to  do  ?  "  and  even 
when  used  as  an  auxiliai-y  verb  denoting  simple  futurity  in  the 
first  pei-son,  the  verb  does  not  really  lose  this  force  (see  §  213). 
It  is  cow  only  a  verb  of  incomi^lete  predication,  and  is  followed 
by  the  infinitive  without  to. 

In  exclamations  it  is  often  omitted,  as  "  "Wliat,  I  love !  I  sue  I 
1  seek  a  wife !  "     "  Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  "  {Slt'ik.'pere). 

In  Scotch  and  in  the  Northern  dialects  J  shall  is  often  abbreviated 
to  i'«e  01  Ish. 

230  "WTLL. 

Iiijiuitive  Mood,  [To]  wiU. 

Imperfect  Participle,  Willing. 

Perfect  Participle,  Willed. 

Compound  Perfect  Participle  (active),  Having  willed. 

The  infinitive  mood  and  the  participles  of  this  verb  arc  only  osed 
when  it  has  the  stronger  of  its  two  senses. 

Indicative  Mood. 


Present  Indtfinite  Tense. 

Past  Indefinite  Tense. 

SingTilar. 

Plural. 

Singular.                            Plural. 

I. 

[I]  will 

1.  [We]  vdW 

1. 

[I]  would           1.   [Wo]  would 

2. 

[Thou]  wilt 

2.  [You]  will 

2. 

[Thou]               2.  [You]  would 
wouldest  or 
wouldst                                  ' 

3. 

[He]  will  or 
wills  J 

&  [They]  will 

3. 

[He]  would      3.  [They]  would 

•  Accordingto  Oriinm«ftnK  or  fknl  is  the  preterite  or  perfect  of  a  verbmeanirifr  to 
mt  As  killing  involvpd  the  payment  cf  the  penalty  or  w^r-geld,  'I  have  killed ' 
janie  to  mean  '  I  owe  the  fiuc,'  and  thenco  '  I  owi; '  simply. 

t  "Hu  micel  srpalt  J)u  ?  "  =  "  How  much  shalt  thou?"  =  "How  much  owest 
thou  "  '.  (Luke  ssi.  5).  But  the  verb  is  also  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  as  the  auxiliary 
of  the  future  tense. 

t  This  form  is  used  only  when  the  verb  ia  employed  in  its  strosK  sense. 
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Subjiiuctive  Mood. 
Past  Indefinite  Tense. 


SinqTilar. 

PluraL 

1. 

T]  WOllld 

1. 

'We]  AvouUl 

2. 

Thou]  wouldcst  or  wouldst 

2. 

You]  would 

3. 

^Ile]  would 

3. 

They]  would 

The  verb  will  is  followed  by  the  infinitive,  without  the  preposition 
to  ;  as,  "  I  tcill  strive"  ;  *'  lie  icill  not  obey." 
I'ii  This  verb,  besides  being  used  as  a  mere  auxiliaiy  for  forming 
futiu-c  tenses*  in  the  second  and  third  persons,  is  used  to  express 
determination  or  intention.  It  lias  tliis  force  in  all  its  persons,  as — 
"  Kot  as  1  will,  but  as  thou  ivilt  "  ;  "  In  spite  of  wai-uing,  he  will 
continue  his  evil  practices."  When  used  in  the  strong  serse  of 
"having  a  determination"  to  do  something,  the  verb  tvill  insy  be 
conjugated  like  an  ordinary  regular  verb;  but  in  tliis  case  the 
preposition  to  must  be  used  with  the.  infinitive  tliat  follows  it. 

232  Tills  verb  is  also  used  to  exin-ess  the  frcciuent  repetition  of  an  action ; 
as,  "  When  he  was  irritated,  he  would  rave  like  a  madman," 
"  Sometimes  a  tliou?.".nd  twanging  iustniments  will  hum  about  my 
cars  "  {Sliahsp.,  lempc'st). 

233  Wilt  has  been  formed  after  the  analogy  of  shall,  although  it  is 
strictly  a  present  tense  (see  note  on  §  22S).  In  old  English  shal  and 
wil  are  found  for  shalt  and  wilt. 

234  An  old  form  of  the  present  was  I  wol  or  /  wole,  whence  the  nega* 
tive  /  won't.  In  colloquial  Euglish  tho  verb  is  often  shortened  by 
the  omission  of  %vi  or  woul,  as  111=1  will,  rd=I  would.  In  old 
English  it  was  combined  witli  the  negative  ««,  tc  nille=T icill  iiot^ 
ic  nulde=I  wo'ild  not.  AVe  still  have  the  phrase  wdly  uillt/=wiU 
he  nill  he,  or  will  ye  nill  ye. 

236  MAY. 

No  Infinitive  Mood.     No  Participlea.t 
Indicative  Mooca 
Present  Indefinite  Tense.  J^ust  Indefinite  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural.  Singular.  Phnal. 

1.  ri]  may  1.   FWe]  may       1   1.  m  might  1.  fTVc]  might 

2.  [Thou]  maycst    2.  [You]  may         2.  rJ'liou]  might-  2.  [You]  might 

0)-  mayst  est 

3.  [He]  may  3.  [They]  may    1  3.  [He]  might      3.  [TheyJ  might 

Subjunctive   Mood. 

The  PrcHcnt  and  Past  Indefinite  tenses  of  the  Subjunctive  in 
this  verb  are  the  samo  in  form  as  the  coiTcbponding  tenses  in  the 
Indicative  Mood. 


•  See  however  §  213. 

t  That  is,  not  liow.    In  Chaucer  we  flad  "  If  goodly  had  he  might "  iKoek,  4 
I.  356) 
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236  The  g  in  t/iffy  is  a  softening  of  the  y  in  the  root  mag  (A.S.  Inf. 
niagan).  The  modem  present,  I  may,  &c.,  is  in  reality  a  preterite 
tense  of  an  older  verb,*  and  (like  memini,  novi,  &:c.)  had  originally 
a  perfect  meaning  of  its  own,  which  passed  into  a  secondary  present 
sense,  denoting  the  abiding  result  of  some  action.  Instead  of  thou 
mayeat  we  find  in  old  English  thoa  miht  t  or  myyht  (compare  shalt), 
afteiTvards  thou  may  (compare  thou  shal,  §  233). 

237  A  collateral  variety  of  may  was  mow  or  mowe,  of  which  the  past 
tense  moiight  is  used  by  Spenser  {F.  Q.  i.  1,  42),  and  is  a  common 
provincialism. 

238  The  verb  may  formerly  denoted  the  possession  of  strength  or  power 
to  do  anything,  j  It  now  indicates  the  absence  of  any  ]Dliysical  or 
moral  obstacle  to  an  action,  as  "  It  may  be  so,  though  I  scarcely 
bcUove  it "  ;  "A  man  njjiy  be  rich  and  yet  not  happy " ;  "He might 
be  seen  any  day  walking  on  the  pier,"  i.e.,  'there  was  nothing  to 
hinder  his  being  seen.'  Hence  it  came  to  be  used  as  an  optative. 
"  May  you  be  hai^py,"  is  as  much  as  to  say  "  I  desire  that  you  be 
free  from  hindrance  to  your  liappiuess."  The  notion  of  permission 
also  springs  from  tliis  meaning,  the  hindrance  which  is  absent  being 
the  prohibition  of  some  auth<>iity. 

The  verb  tuny  is  now  often  enijiloyed  as  a  mere  auxiliary  (followed 
by  an  infinitive  mood)  to  replace  the  simple  subjunctive  after  (hat 
and  lest.  Instead  of  '■  Give  me  tliis  water  that  1  iJiirst  not,"  we  now 
say  "  that  I  may  not  thirst." 

MUST. 

239  Must  (A.S.  moste)  is  the  isreteritef  of  the  verb  mGtan=to  be 
alloued,  or  to  be  in  a  position  to  do  something.\\  It  still  has  this  sense 
in  such  phrases  as  "  You  must  not  come  in,'  i.e., '  You  are  not  per- 
mitted to  come  in.'     The  old  present  uiote  is  still  used  by  Spenser. H 

240  When  the  preterite  vmsl  came  to  be  used  as  a  present,  it  acquired 
a  stronger  sense,  and  was  used  toexjircss  (1)  being  boiouior  cowpclkd 
to  do  something,  as  "  Ho  must  do  as  he  is  bid  "  :  (2)  being  unable  to 
control  the  desire  or  will,  liencc  a /uY'f^  deter minntion  to  do  some- 
thing; as  "I  must  and  will  have  my  o^\ti  way";  "So  you  must 
alwa3"s  be  meddling  must  you?  "  :  (3)  Certainty,  or  the  idea  that  a 
thing  cannot  but  be  as  is  stated ;  as  "'  lie  surely  must  have  arrived 
by  tills  time  " ;  "  It  must  be  so;  I'lato  thou  reasoncst  well." 

241  The  verb  must  is  now  used  only  in  the  indicative  mood,  sometimes 
as  a  present,  sometimes  as  a  past  tense,**  but  there  is  no  difference 

•  Conipare  note  on  §  227. 

t  Thus  '■  Amende  tliee  wliile  thou  niyglit."' 

X  Thii8"Gif  I'u  wilt  Jui  milit  me  gecken.-;ian,"  '  If  thou  wilt  thou  canst  make 
me  clean  '  (MuU.  viii.  2) ;  "  Biitan  uettuui  huutian  ic  moej;,"  '  I  can  hunt  without 
nets.' 

§  The  s  of  mvsi  is  a  softened  fonn  of  the  t  of  the  root  vwt  before  the  t  of  the 
suffix.    Compare  the  fonn  ifisJ  (? '24.'i).     See  A'ocA,  i.  p.  SoS. 

II  E.;t.  "Josep  hsotl  Pilatus  piel  he  moste  niman  |)ies  H.'elende.s  lichaman," 
'Joseph  beg'sed  Pilate  that  he  mifjht  be  allowed  to  (i/ju«0  take  the  Savioui-'s  body.' 
f^John  xix.  ;iS). 

^1  "  Fnelissa  was  as  faire  a,s  faire  mote  bee  "  (F.  Q.,  i.  2,  37).  Bjron,  who  some- 
times aftccts  arcliai.-;ms  without  under.^taudiiiff  them,  uses  molt  as  a  past  tense, 
"  Wliate'er  this  grief  mote  be,  which  he  loukl  not  coi.-trol." 

•*  In  "  lie  must  needs  pass  throug-h  Samaiia  "  [J vim,  iv.  4)  must  is  in  the  ppat 
tense.  When  past  time  is  ref en  ed  to,  however,  ntui-<  is  usually  followed,  by  tbe 
pei-feot  iuliuitive,  a^  "  Xt  must  have  been  a  sad  day,  when  the  old  man  died." 

O         . 
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of  form  to  mark  tense,  number,  or  person.     It  is  a  verb  of  ii^com* 
plate  predication  followed  by  the  inlmitivo  without  to. 

842  CAN. 

No  Infinitive  Mood.    No  Participles. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Indefinite  Tense.  j  Past  Indefinite  Tense. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

1. 

[I]  can 

1. 

We]  can 

1.  [I]  could* 

2.  [Thou] 

1. 

["We]  could 

2. 

[Thou]  canst 

2. 

'You]  can 

2. 

[You]  could 

couldest  or 

couldst 

3. 

[He J  can 

3. 

[TlieyJ  can 

3.  [Ho]  could 

3. 

[They]  could 

Subjunctive  Mood, 

Pant  Indefinitt  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  oould                                         1.  [We]  could 

2.  [Thou]  couldest  or  couldiit            2.  [You]  could 

3.  [He]  could                                      3.  [They]  could 

243  The  present  can  is  in  reality  the  preterite  tense  of  the  verb  cunnan 
=  to  /oiow.i  The  infinitive  coime  is  found  in  Chaucer  (as  "I  shul 
not  conne  answer"  ='I  shall  not  be  able  to  answer'),  and  still 
subsists  in  the  verb  to  con  (as,  "He  was  conning  his  les.sou"). 
Cunning  (now  used  as  an  adjective)  is  in  reality  the  present  parti- 
ciple of  the  verb.  "  He  is  a  cutunng  feOow  "  means  '  He  is  a  know- 
ing fellow.'  The  old  perfect  participle  cuiS  (known),  still  survives  in 
uncoulh.X  'Thou  can'  for  'Thou  canst'  is  found  in  old  writers  i 
(see  §  233).  Can  is  now  a  verb  of  incomx)lete  predication,  and  in 
followed  by  the  infinitive  without  to. 

244  OUGHT. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  ought  I.  [We]  ought 

2.  [Thou]  oughtest  2.  [You]  ought 

3.  [He]  ought  3.  [They]  ought 

Ought  exhibits  very  clearly  the  substitution  of  a  preterite  lox  a 
present.  It  is  the  past  tense  of  tlie  verb  to  owe.  and  is  used  in  its  old 
sense  by  Shakspere  (/.  King  11.^1  V.,  iii.  3.),  "  He  said  you  ought  liim 
a  thousand  pounds."  It  is  now  used  as  a  past  only  in  the  reported 
fonn,  as  '  He  said  I  ought  to  be  satisfied.'  In  direct  sentences  the 
reference  to  past  time  is  indicated  by  using  a  perfect  infinitive 
after  it,  as  "  He  ought  to  have  said  so,"  i.e., '  It  was  his  duty  to  say 

•  The  I  in  could  had  no  busine.ss  to  intrude  itself.  It  is  not  found  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  %erb.  It  was  probably  inserted  tu  make  could  resemble  would  and  should, 
where  the  I  is  radical.    The  Anglo-Saxon  form  is  "  Ic  cuOw..'' 

1-  "  Ne  cann  ic  eow  "  =  '  I  know  you  not '  {Halt.  xxv.  12) ;  "  They  conne  latyn 
outlitylle"  (ilaundevilU). 

X  In  Milton  (Lycidas,  lg6)  the  "  uncouth  swain"  means  the  '  poet  aa  yet  tukkTioteik 
fa>  fame.'    So  "  ius  uncouthrway  "  {P.  L.)  means  '  his  aoknown  way.' 

t  Aa  in  Skeltoo. 
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■o.*  "He  ought  (jyres.)  to  do  it"  tueana  'he  owes  the  doing 
of  it.'  * 

The  original  meaning  of  '  to  owe'  was  '  to  possess,'  t  otve  and  ptcn 
being  collateral  fonns.j  "  You  owe  me  a  thousand  pounds  "  means 
"You  possess  (or  have)  for  me  a  thousand  pounds."  Though  the 
dative  is  really  essential  to  the  meaning,  the  verb  carae  to  have  its 
modem  sense  independently  of  the  dative.  The  adjective  own  is 
really  a  participle  of  oice. 

There  used  to  be  a  perfect  participle  ought.^  The  verb  to  owe,  in 
its  modem  sense,  is  conjugated  regidarly  as  a  verb  of  the  weak 
conjugation.  In  early  writers  there  is  a  curious  impersonal  use  of 
tliis  verb,  as  "  AVel  ought  us  werche"  {,Chaucer,  C.  T.  15482),  "  JJ» 
oughte  havepacience'    (CA.  MvL). 

245  WIT. 

To  wit  (A.S.  witau)  means  "  to  know.'  "  I  do  you  to  wit,"  moans 
'  I  make  you  to  know.'  The  adverbial  (gerundi.il)  infinitive  to  wit 
is  still  common.  The  forms  I  tcot,  God  tcot,  yoic  wot,  they  wot,  are 
foimd  in  old  writers.  Wot  is  a  preterite  of  the  strong  form,  which 
has  supplanted  the  old  present,||  and  has  been  replaced  by  a  pre- 
terite wist  of  the  weak  conjugation.^ 

^ots  and  icotieth  {Gen.  xxxix.  8)  are  false  forms  (see  §  227),  as  is 
the  participle  wotting  {Winter's  Tale,  iii.  2).  The  old  form  was 
witeiide.     The  coiTect  form  is  retained  in  unwittingly. 

Combination  with  the  negative  ne  gave  the  old  Engliali  fonne 
nat  =^  know  not,  niste  =  knew  not,  &c. 

246  DARE, 

Infinitive  Mood  [To]  dare. 

Participles,  daring,  dared,  having  dared. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Indefinite  Tense.  i  Past  Indefinite  Tense. 

Sin<nilar.  Plural.  Singiilar.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  dare  1.   [We]  dare       1.  [1]  dm-st  1.  [We]  durst 

2.  [Thou]  darest      2.  [You]  dare  I  2.  [Thou]durstest(P)  2.  [Yon]  durst 

3.  [He]  dare  3.  [Tliey]  dare  :  3.  [He]  durst  3.  [They]  dui-st 

•  Compare  the  Latin  '  TJoa  facere  debet.'  Debeo  is  a  compound  of  de  and  habeo  : 
'I  have  from '  =  ' I  owe  to.' 

+  .So  in  Shskspere  {AlVs  Well,  ii.  5),  "  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe." 
Acoording  to  Grimm  /  mce  (ic  dh)  is  itself  the  perfect  of  a  verb  eigan  =  to  labour, 
and  means '  I  have  earned.'  Ought  is  therefore  a  preterite  or  perfect  of  the  second 
degrpe,  being  a  preterite  of  a  preterite. 

X  Thus  in  Chaucer  [i!el.)  we  find  "I  own  not  to  be  conseiled  by  thee." 

i  Phrases  like  "He  hadn't  ought  to  do  it"  are  perfectly  grammatical,  though 
they  are  now  ^"ulg'ar. 

II  The  root  wit  is  the  same  as  fii  in  the  Greek  fiidv,  and  vid  in  the  Latin  vid-eo, 
and  "iriginaUy  meant  see.  Tlie  preterite  presi  nt  teot  may  be  compai-ed  wiih  the 
Greek  olia.     '  I  have  seen '  =  '  I  know.' 

^  The  >  of  wi)t  is  a  softened  form  of  the  t  of  icit  before  the  I  of  the  sufiis.  This 
change  occurs  in  various  Teutonic  languages.  Compare  must  \i  239,  note),  "I 
wist  not  that  he  wsus  Ihe  high  priest"  =  '  I  knew  not,'  &c.  {Act3  xxiii.  !>).  Wist  has 
nothing  to  do  with  an  iiriaginarT  present  lv:is,  wliicli  (when  not  a  mere  affectation) 
is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  word  yu-u  =  certain  (A.S.  gewis).  The  verb  to  u-iss  = 
to  sliciv  or  teach  (A.S.  urisian  or  misnian)  is  a  different  verb,  though  derived  from  the 
same  tool. 
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Subjunctive. 

Past  Indefinite  [I]  durst,  &c 

I  dare  ia  a  preterite  (of  the  strong  form)  of  the  old  verb  ditrrnn^ 
wliich  has  oiisted  tlie  old  present,  and  has  itself  been  replaced  by 
a  preterite  {durst)  of  the  weak  formation.*  The  use  of  durst  as  a 
present  is  quite  incorrect. 

As  in  the  otlier  verbs  of  this  class  (see  }  227)  the  third  pei-son 
singular  should  be  \nthout  the  suffix  s  ;  he  dare,  not  lie  dnrcs.  Dare 
(especially  in  the  sense  of  challciige)  is  also  conjugated  like  aa  ordi- 
nary vcrl)  of  the  weak  conjugation,  and  some  of  these  fornis  are  occa- 
sionally borrowed  for  the  defective  verb ;  and  so  we  find  he  dares  and 
he  darr.d.  &c.  The  follomng  infinitive  must  then  have  to  before  it, 
as  '"ile  dared  to  refuse."  The  defective  vei-b  is  followed  by  the 
infinitive  without  to,  as  "  lie  durst  not  refuse." 
247  The  following  defective  verbs  are  now  obsolete,  or  nearly  so. 
Quoth  I  or  he  (i.e.,  said  I  or  he  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  cicethan,  "  io  nau"). 
The  impersonal  thinks  (—  seems,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  thmcan,  "  to 
appear,"  a  difierent  verb  from  thetican,  "  to  think"),  in  methmks  iit 
seems  io  me),  methoi((jltt  {it  scented  to  me.  Comp.  tlie  German  verb 
diinkcn,  "  to  seem").  Jfe-li.itsr^Jt  pleases  me  ;  liim  listed^it  pleased 
him  Shaksx^ere  uses  list  as  a  personal  verb.f  Worth  {is  or 
be),  as  in  the  jihrasc  "  woo  worth  the  day,"  that  is,  "woe  be  to  the 
day"),  a  relic  of  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  ^ccorthan,  "  to  become  "  (German, 
icerdoi),  which  was  one  of  the  aiixiliaries  by  means  of  which  tho 
passive  voice  was  formed.  Wont  is  now  used  only  as  a  participle. 
Formerly,  /  woitt,  he  icont,  Szc,  were  used  in  the  indicative  mood. 
Ei'jht  J=  was  called  {^  220). 

From  its  resemblance  in  construction  to  the  other  verbs  of  incom- 
plete jiredication,  the  verb  need  has  the  third  person  he  need  instead 
of  he  needs.  "Wlien  the  inflected  form  is  used,  tho  follovsTug  infini- 
tive should  have  to  before  it.  ^ 
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HAVE. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Indefinite  Tense,  [To]  have.     Imperfect  Tense,  [To]  be  having. 

Perfect  Tense,  [To]  have  had. 

Participles. 

Imperfect  Participle,  Having.      Perfect  Participle  (passive),  Had. 

Comjmioid  Perfect  Participle  (active),  Having  had. 

•  llie  s  of  durst  comes  from  the  fuller  form  of  tlie  root  dnrs  or  dnurs,  wJiich 
appears  in  Oolliic  (Koch,  1.  p.  ?5l).     Compare  the  Greelc  Vupn-tiv  (Morrh,  p.  18J). 

t  Tlie  intransitive  verb  \>incnn  'to  appear'  is  relaied  to  tliR  causative  verb 
bencan  '  to  think,'  just  as  diiiican  '  to  drink  '  is  rel.alcd  to  drenenn  '  lo  drench,'  i.e. 
to  Irak";  to  diink  or  absoi  b.'     To  tlduk  is  to  mnke  a  thini;  tipp/;nr  to  the  mind. 

i  So  the  old  impersonals  him  hungrede,  &o.,  became  he  hunqered,  itc.  (Compare 
»  514,  515,  5.>-..] 

J  As:  "  This  prisly  bpast,  which  by  name  Lion  hight,  the  trusty  Thisbe  .  .  ,  did 
icare  away"  (Mids.  N.  P.,  v.  1).  'i'here  is  no  participle  hight,  though  Byron  in- 
dents one.    (Compare  note  on  S  239.) 
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Indicative  Mood. 
Prese/it  Indefinite  Te?}se. 
SingTilar.  riural. 

1.  [I]  liavo  1.  [AVc]  hare 

2.  [Thoul  hast*  2.  [You]  havo 

3.  [lie]  hath  or  has  3.  [They]  have 

Frefeni  Perfect  Tense. -f 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [1]  have  had,  &c.  •  I.  [We]  have  hail,  &a 

Past  Inilefinite  Tense. 
Singrular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  liad  1.  rWe]  liad 

2.  [Thou]  ha.lst  2.  [You]  liad 

3.  [He]  had  3.  [They]  had 

Past  Perfect  Tense.f 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  had  had,  &c.  1.  [Wcj  had  had.  &c. 

Future  Indefinite  Tense. 
Sing^ilir.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  shall  have  1.  [We]  shall  have 

2.  [Thou]  wilt  have  2.  [You]  will  have 

3.  [He]  wtH  have  3.  [Tlieyj  will  have 

Fntnre  Perfect  Tense. 
Sing-;ilar.  PluraL 

1.  [I]  shall  have  had,  &c.  1.  [We]  shall  have  had,  &c. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Singular.  Plm'al. 

Have  [thou]  Have  [you  or  ye] 

Subjunc'ive  Mood. 
Present  Indefinite  Tense. 
(Used  after  if,  that,  lest,  unless,  &c.) 
Singular.  Plural. 

1    [I]  liavo  1.  [We J  have 

2.  Thou]  have  2.  [You]  have 

3.  [He]  have  3.  [They]  have 

Present  I'crfcct  Tense. 
(Used  .after  if,  that,  unless.  &c.) 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [n  have  had  1.  [We]  have  had 

2.  [Thou]  liavc  had  2.  [You]  liave  had 

3.  [He]  have  had  3.  [They]  have  had 

•  JTnst  is  a  contraction  of  have.it,  had  of  havtd,  has  of  lujvua. 
t  For  the  complet*  forms  of  these  compound  tenses,  see  thecorre.'ipondingtensr 
9f  the  verb  smite. 
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a.  Past  Indefinite  Tense. 
Usod  mostly  aiier  if,  that,  unless,  &o. 

Singular.  Plural, 

1.  II]  liad  1.  [We]  had 

2.  'Thou]  hadst  2.  [You]  bad 

3.  [Ke]  had  3.  [They]  hac 

b.  Secondary  or  Periphrastic*  Form. 
Wlicn  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions.t 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  rr)  should  have  1.  [We]  should  have 

2.  [Thou]  wouklst  have  2.  [You]  would  have 

3.  [He]  would  have  3.  [They]  would  have 

a.  Pcust  Perfect  Tense. 
Used  mostly  after  if,  that,  unless,  &c. 

SingTilar.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  had  had  1.  [Wo]  had  had 

2.  [Thou]  hadst  had  2.  [You]  had  had 

3.  [Ho]  had  had  3.  [They]  had  had 

b.  Secondary  or  Periphrastic  Form. 
When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctiona. 

BingTiiar.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  should  have  had  1.   [We]  should  have  had 

2.  [Thou]  wouldst  have  had  2.   [You]  would  have  had 

3.  [He]  would  have  had  3.  [They]  would  have  had 

249      The  verb /wre  often  has  the  sense  of  <o  A-ce;?  or  <o/ioW.     Inthi3ca»ie 
it  may  have  the  imperfect  tenses,  and  may  be  used  in  the  passive  voii« 
like  an  ordinary  verb. 
For  the  formation  of  these  tenses  see  the  paradigm  of  the  verb 
S7nite. 


250  The  ITotional  and  Auxiliary  Verb 

BE. 

Inflnitivo  Mood. 

Indefinite  Tense,  [To]  be. 

Perfect  Tense,  [To]  have  been. 

Imperfect  Participle,  Being.    Perfect  Participle,  Bedn. 

Compound  Perfect  Participle,  Having  been. 

•  Periphrastic  means  '  expressing  in  a  roundabout  manner.'  (Greek  veol,  about; 
ffjd^ui,  I  teU.) 

t  After  !/",  though,  unless,  lest,  except,  &c.,  the  second  and  third  persons  are  formed 
by  shouldsl  and  should,  not  wouldst  and  would. 
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Indicative  Mood. 


Present  Indefinite  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  am*  I.  [We]  are 

2.  [Thou]  art  2.  [You]  are 

3.  [He]  is  3.  'They]  are 

Present  Perfect  Tense.f 
Singrolar.  Plural. 

I.  [I]  have  been,  &c.  I.  [Wo]  have  been,  &c 

Past  Indejinite  Tense 
Sinsrolar.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  was  1.  [We]  were 

2.  [Thou]  wast  or  wertj      •  2.  [You]  were 

3.  [He]  was  3.  [Tliey]  were 

Past  Perfect  Tense.j 
Sin^lar.  Plural. 

1 .  [I]  had  been,  &c.  1.  [We]  had  been,  &c. 

Future  Indejinite  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  shaU  be  1.  [We]  shall  be 

2.  [Thou]  wilt  be  2.  [You]  will  be 

3.  [He]  wiJl  bo  3.  [They]  %vill  be 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  shall  have  been,  &c.  1.  [We]  shall  have  Often,  &c. 

Imperative  Mood. 
Singular. — Be  [thou]  Plural. — Be  [ye  or  youj 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present  Indejinite  Tense. 
After  */",  that,  tlwugh,  lest,  (Sec 
Singular.  PlnraL 


1.  [I]  be  1. 


:We]  bo 


2.  [Thou]  be  2.  [You]  be 


3.  [He]  be 


They]  be 


•  Another  form  of  the  present  tense,  indicative  mond,  still  used  in  some  parts  oi 
the  country,  and  found  in  Shakspereand  Milon,  is  [1\  be,  [tf>ou]  bf.tit,  [he]  be,  [we] 
be  or  ben,  [you]  be  or  b^n,  [they]  be,  ben,  or  bin.  In  "  EverytliLiipr  that  pretty  bin  " 
IShaksp, ),  bin  is  probably  plural,  iveryihing  being  treated  as  equivalent,  to  all  things 
(see  }  175).  Byron's  use  of  6m  ("There  bin  another  pious  reason")  is  of  no 
authority.    Bee  note  on  \  239. 

t  For  the  full  forms  of  these  compound  tenses  see  the  paiadigia  of  the  verb 
tmit-. 

i  There  is  no  necessity  for  regarding  wert  as  exclusively  a  subjunctive  form. 
In  .'ixiL'lo -Saxon  the  form  was  tvaere.  3'hou  were  is  found  in  eaily  Eiit,'lish  writers. 
Wn  ii  formed  after  the  analogj-  of  wilt  and  shall.  The  fomi  wast  did  not  appear 
in  English  before  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  preceded  hy  was  {thou  n-os). 
Wert,  as  a  mibjunctive  form,  belongs  ouly  to  modem  English.     {KocJi,  i.  p.  348.) 
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Present  Perfect  Tente. 
After  if,  that,  though,  unless,  &c. 
Sins^ilar.  Plural. 

1    [  I]  liave  been  1.  [We]  have  lieon 

2.  [Thou]  have  been  2.  [You]  have  been 

3.  [He]  have  been  3.  [They]  have  been 

a.  Pnst  hi  definite  Tense. 
Used  mostly  after  if,  that,  though,  unless,  &c. 
SinpriUar.  nui'al. 

1.  [I]  were  1.  [AVc]  wore 

2.  [Thou]  wert  2.  [You]  were 

3.  [He]  were  3    [They]  were 

I.  Hecondarv  or  Periphrastic  Form. 
WTieu  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions.* 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  should  be  1.  [We]  should  be 

2.  [Thou]  wouldst  bo  2.  [You]  would  be 

3.  [lie]  would  be  3.  L'i'lieyj  would  be 

a.  Past  Perfect  Tense. 
I'sed  mostly  after  if,  that,  though,  unless,  &c. 
Si  nan  liar.  Plurril. 

1.  [1]  had  been  1.   [We]  had  been 

2.  [Thou]  had.st  been  2.   'You]  had  been 

3.  [He]  had  been  3.   [They]  had  boon 

b.  Secondarg  or  Periphrastic  Form. 
When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions.* 
Sinf^uJar.  Plural. 

1.  [1]  shoiUd  have  been  1.  [V\'e]  should  havo  been 

2.  [Thou]  wouldst  have  been  2.   [You]  would  have  been 

3.  [He]  would  have  been  3.  [They]  would  have  been 

2.51  The  conjugation  of  this  verb  is  made  up  from  three  difforont  roots. 
(1).  The  present  tense  of  the  indicative  r.iood  is  formed  fiom  tlie 
old  Arj-an  root  as,  which  api^ears  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  fonn 
es,  in  Gothic  iji  the  form  is.  Tho  s  of  tlic  root  is  softened  to  r  in 
awf  (  =  ann),  art  and  are.  Are  is  an  aljbreviation  of  tho  Anglo- 
Saxon  (ir-o?!,  wiiich  has  the  iici-sonal  suHis  of  a  past  tense.  7i- (a 
variety  of  the  root  as)  has  no  guiFix. 

(2).  The  present  subjunctive,  the  imperative,  the  infinitive,  and 
the  participles  are  fonned  from  tlie  root  he.  There  was  formerly 
also  a  present  indicative  from  this  root.     (See  note  on  §  'ioO). 

(3).  The  past  iudotinite  tense  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  is 
formed  from  the  root  tees  or  teas  in  tho  old  verb  tcesan  =^-  [to']  be,  a 
being  softened  to  r  in  the  pUu-al  and  in  tho  subjunctive,  irast  has 
the  suffix  t  (Lilco  shali,  &.c.,  see  §  228).  Jras  (like  is)  is  without 
suilix. 


•  After  the  conjunctions  if,  thonqh,  unless,  lest,  frcp'.  Ice,  the  second  and  third 
person.s  are  formed  by  ahouldst  and  should,  not  wouldst  and  would. 
t  See  }  251  (3).    The  ( in  ar-t  corresponds  to  the  I  in  shal-t.    (See  {  228.) 
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In  oM  English  the  forms  nam  =  am  pot ;  nart  =  art  not,  &c.,  wera 
made  by  prefbcuipr  the  negative  ne, 
462  The  verb  be  is  a  most  important  verb  for  the  right  understanding 
of  the  etymology  and  syntax  of  verbs  in  general,  because  it  has  dis- 
tinct forms  for  the  past  indefinite  in  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
moods.  In  no  other  verb  is  there  a  corresponding  diHerence  of 
form,  though  there  is  a  real  difference  of  mood.  This  identity  of 
form,  concealing  a  real  difference  of  constniction,  is  a  fact  of , very 
common  occiuTcnce  in  English  ;  as  in  the  nominative  and  objective 
cases  of  nouns,  the  three  different  persons  in  the  phu-al  of  verbs,  &c. 
The  verb  be,  therefore,  is  a  test  verb.  By  substituting  it  in  place  of 
any  other  verb  in  a  sentence  where  the  construction  is  doiibtful  or 
dilEcult,  we  can  see  directly  what  part  of  the  verb  it  is  that  is  really 
used.  In  such  sentences  as,  "He  tcould  not  come  when  I  called 
him ;"  "  He  eould  not  lift  the  weight  when  he  tried ;"  "  Ye  would  not 
come  iinto  me  that  ye  miglit  have  life  "  {i.e.,  Ye  did  not  choose  to 
come)  ;  ''He  told  me  that  I  might  go"  (i.e.,  that  it  was  permitted 
me  to  go)  ;  "  You  should  not  have  done  that "  {i.e.,  it  was  your  duty 
not  to  have  done  that) ;  the  verbs  could,  would,  might,  are  in  the 
indicative  mood :  the  sentences  are  simple  assertions.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  such  sentences  as  these — "  I  could  not  do  it  if  I  were 
to  try;"  "  I  should  not  have  said  that,  if  you  had  not  asked  me  ;" 
"  I  u-ould  not  tell  you  if  I  could;"  "  He  might  have  done  it  if  he  had 
liked!" — the  verbs  which  are  in  italics  are  in  the  subjunctive 
mood. 

263         The  Notional  and  Auxiliary  Verb  DO.  ' 
Infinitive  Mood. 
Indefinite  Tense,  [To]  do.  Imperfect  Tenss,  [T.  ■]  be  doing. 

Ferfut  Tense,  [To]  have  done. 

Participles. 
lmperfect,T)omg.  Per/cff  (passive).  Done. 

Compound  Perfect,  Having  dv.ne. 

Vo  (when  used  as  a  notional  verb)  is  not  defective  in  Voice,  ^lood, 
or  Tense.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  only  two  remaining 
verbs  in  which  the  preterite  is  fonned  by  reduplication  {^  2'20).  It 
requires  no  to  before  the  follo-vsing  infinitive  (except  in  the  phrase 
'  I  do  you  to  wit'). 
254  As  a  notional  verb  (or  verb  of  complete  predication)  it  is  used  both 
transitively  (as  "  He  did  the  \vi-ong").  and  intransitively  (as  "I 
shall  not  do  so,"  i.e.,  '  I  shall  not  act  so ').  It  had  also  the  sense  o( 
put.  Thus  don  =  do  on  =put  on  ;  dup  =  do  up  =  put  up,  [German, 
auf'thun]  or  open;  dnf^=dooJf=put  off;  dout  {douse)  =  do  out  = 
put  out.    The  fomi  ciocst  is  always  transitive. 

This  verb  do  (A.S.  don)  n)U>t  not  be  confounded  with  do  from 
A.S.  dugan,  'to  avail,  to  be  strong,  to  profit,'  which  is  used  in  the 
phrases  'That  will  do,'  '  IIow  do  you  do?'  &c.  (In  Sco'ch  dnw, 
pret.  docht  or  dought.)  The  preterit  dowed  occurs  in  early  English 
(see  '  Specimens,  &c.,'  by  Morris  &  Skeat,  p.  loo).  TLxough  cou- 
fusion  with  the  otiici  do  the  ^.reteiit  is  now  did. 
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As  ft  vert)  of  completo  predication  do  (when  followed  by  the  in- 
tinilive)  had  foniierly  tlio  sense  of  make  or  cnnxe.  Thus  "  They 
have  done  hor  understoiide  "  = '  They  have  made  her  understand ' 
ifiotver)  ;  "  Here  did  she  fall  a  tear,"  i.e., '  Here  slie  lot  a  tear  fall ' 
{liichard  II.,  iii.  4).  "  We  do  you  to  wit."  When  used  as  a  mere 
auxiliary,  it  is  employed — 1,  to  give  emphasis*  as  "I  do  love  you," 
"That  does  astonisli  mo  " ;  2,  to  form  interrogative  sentences,  aa 
,"Do  you  hear?"  "Did  you  understand?";  3,  to  form  negative 
sentences,  as  "  1  do  not  hear  you  "  "  We  did  not  speak."  As  an 
auxiliaiy  (Jo  has  none  of  the  compound  tenses. 
iob  Interrogative  sentences  are  fonned  in  two  ways.  1st.  By  placing 
the  verb  before  its  subject,  as,  "  Said  he  not  so  ?  "  "  Went  they  not 
this  way?"  With  any  of  the  compound  tenses,  active  or  jjassive, 
the  subject  of  the  verb  is  always  placed  after  the  auxiliary  verb,  as 
"  Sluill  we  begin  ?  "     "  Have  you  dined  ?  "     "  Wore  you  hurt  ?  " 

2nd.  By  using  the  verb  do,  followed  by  the  infinitive  mood :  "  Do 
you  liear  ?  "     "  Did  you  leani  yoiu-  lesson  ?  " 

But  the  verb  do  is  never  employed  when  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
is  an  interrogative  pronoun,  or  vihera  an  interrogative  word  qualifies 
either  the  subject  or  an  adjective  attached  to  the  .subject,  as,  "  Who 
broke  the  window  ?  "  "  Wliicli  boy  did  tliis  ?  "  "  How  many  persona 
voted?" 

In  poetical  language,  a  sentence  is  made  negative  by  simply  putting 
not  after  tlie  verb ;  as,  "  I  heard  not  his  voice."  In  prose  the  verb 
do,  with  the  infinitive  mood,  is  employed  ;  as,  "  I  do  not  understand," 
*'  He  did  not  reply."  But  do  is  never  used  in  this  way  to  replace  a 
compound  tense  of  the  active  voice,  or  any  tense  of  the  passive 
voice  ;  nor  is  it  used,  either  in  negations  or  in  questions,  witli  the 
verbs  have,  be,  mny,  can,  must,  shall,  will,  durst. 

256  The  verb  hi  is  now  employed  (in  the  second  person  imi:)erative)  as 
a  verb  of  incomplete  predication,  followed  by  an  objective  case 
and  an  infinitive  mood,  to  fonn  a  substitutef  for  an  imperative 
in  the  first  or  third  person,  as  "  Let  me  see  ";  "  Let  us  pray  ";  "  Let 
him  go  on,"  &c.  (see  ^  572d  for  the  analysis  of  these  sentences). 
Tills  use  of  let  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  shall  in 
the  future  tense  (see  §  213).  Formerly  let  liad  the  stronger  mean- 
ing of  make  or  cause,  as  "  He  let  her  wit"  (Chaucer,  785)  ;  "  He  letto 
two  cof res  make  "  {Gower). 

Complete  Conjugation  of  an  English  Verb. 

257  The  following  table  exhibits  the  personal  inflections  that 
are  made  use  of  in  conjugating  a  verb.    Let  a  single  stroke 

*  Formerly  this  periphra'^is  conveyed  no  emphasis,  unless  stress  was  laid  en  the 
auxiliary.  (See  the  English  Bible  and  PliaUspere;ji7 .tsim.)  With  the  elision  of  the 
dependent  intinitive  it  still  fonns  a  weak  repetition  of  a  preceding  verb  ;  a.-i,  "  I  do 
not  spend  so  much  as  he  does  [spend] ."  It  is  never  followed  by  the  infinitive  have 
and  he,  except  in  the  imperative  mocid,  as  "  Do  have  patience  ";  "  Do  be  quiet." 

t  It  may  be  said  that  it  is  much  easier  to  call '  Let  us  go '  the  fiist  person  plural 
imperative  of  the  verb  go,  and  so  on.  So  it  is.  It  is  always  easier  to  shirk  a 
difiiciilty  than  to  solve  it.  The  objection  to  the  easier  course  i.s  that  it  is  false.  Us 
cannot  lie  tlie  subject  of  a,  finite  verb,  and  lei  caimot  be  of  the  fiist  person.  (Com- 
pare the  German  '  Lasset  una  beten.')  A  complex  grammatical  phiase  lias  not 
been  explained  when  its  parts  have  been  jiuiibled  together  into  one  lot,  and  ticketed 
with  a  wrong  name. 
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( )  stand  for  the  infinitive  mood  (-withont  to),  and  a 

double  stroke  ( —  )  for  the  first  person  singular  ol 

the  past  indefinite  tense. 

Imperfect  Participle.     ing.* 


Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Indefinite  Tense. 


Singular. 


Singula!-. 


est  or  st  2. 

-eth,J  es,  ore.  3. 

Fast  Indefinite  Tense. 


PluraLt 


est  or  St} 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present  Indefinite  Tense. 

1. 
2. 
3. 


Plural. 


Past  Indefinite  Tense. 
The  same  as  in  the  Indicative  Mood. 

Verbs  ending  in  a  mute  e  drop  the  e  before  the  suffixes 
ing,  est,  and  cth.\\  Do  takes  th,  not  elli  in  the  present  tense 
{doth :  doeth  is  obsolete).  The  sufiix  eth  is  now  seldom 
used  except  in  poetry.  (See  §  22.)  The  suffix  es  is  added 
to  verbs  ending  in  a  ."-ibilant  (as  pass-es,  catch-es) ;  o  (as 


•  Verbs  in  te  form  the  imperfect  participle  with  y  instead  of  ie  :  as  die,  dying  ; 
lie,  tying.    The  verb  dye  retains  tlie  mute  e  {dyeing),  to  distingruish  it  from  dying. 

+  It  is  ciuious  that  in  early  English  tl;e  tennination  of  tlie  plural  of  this  tense 
in  all  three  persons  was  -»-«  in  the  Northern,  -en  in  the  Midland,  and  -elh  in  the 
Southern  districts  :  "They  hopes''  (n.)  ;  "They  hopen"  (m.)  ;  "Theyhopeth"  (s.). 
— (Morris,  Spec.  p.  xii. )  The  plural  -es  or  s  often  occurs  in  Shakspere,  as  :  "  Words 
to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  treath  gives'"  {Oih.  U.  1).  In  the  modem  editions 
these  plurals  have  often  been  un^var^an^•nl■ly  altered.     (See  Abbott,  p.  235.) 

t  In  old  writers,  when  this  suffix  is  added  to  verbs  endintr  in  a  dental,  we  often 
find  the  vowel  omitted,  and  the  drnbil  blended  with  the  suffix  into  a  t,  as  hint  for 
bindeth  ;  fint  iov  findeth  ;  slant  for  sttinde.ih  ;  holt  for  holdetli.  (  Miitzner.)  Asolitary 
specimen  of  this  is  preserved  in  list  {''  When  she  list  "  Shaksp.). 

§  This  suffix  orifjinally  belonged  only  to  the  weak  conjugation.  In  the  strong 
conjugation  the  suffix  was  -e.  which  lomi  maintained  its  ground,  e.g.,  thou  cre\oe , 
thou  snwe  (Skelton).  In  the  Noi-them  dialect,  the  e  was  thrown  off,  so  that  we  find 
such  forms  as  thou  gaf,  thou  saw,  &c.  (See  §  23G.)  In  early  English  est  or  .«<  was 
often  thrown  off  in  verbs  of  the  weak  conjugation,  as  "Wliy  nad  {=  ne  had)  thou 
put"  (Chaucer,  C.  T.  40S6).    This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  Northern  dialects. 

II  The  pronunciation  of  jU-elh,  se-elh.  &p.,  shows  that  the  suffix  is  -eth  not  -fk. 
The  «  of  6»<m»y  be  dropped  whenever  the  pronunciation  alloivs. 
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go-es,  do-rs) ;  or  y  preceded  by  a  consonant,  &sjli-e«,  piti-e». 
(See  §  4^.)  If  a  verb  ends  in  ic,  c  is  changed  to  ck  before 
-i7ig,  -fd,  or  -eth,  to  preserve  the  hard  sound  of  the  c,  as 
trajficking,  mimicked.  (See  also  §  22.)  The  letter  p  ia 
iisuallj-  doubled,  even  when  the  last  syllable  ia  not  ac- 
cented, as  kidnapped,  vwrshipped. 
The  formation  of  the  compound  tenses  "will  be  obvious  on 
an  examination  of  the  following  verb.*  The  learner  must 
analyse  it  carefully,  and  it  will  then  be  unnecessary  to  set 
down  the  rules  at  full  length. 

SMITE. 

ACTIVE    VOICE. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Indefinite  Tense,  [To]  smite. 

Imperfect  Tense,  [To]  be  smiting. 

I'erfect  Tense,  [To]  have  smitten. 

Perfect  of  continued  action,  [To]  have  been  smiting. 

Participles. 

Imperfect,  Smiting. 

Perfect,  Having  smitten. 

Perfect  of  continued  action,  Having  been  smiting. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Indefinite  Tense. 
Sinfnilar.  riural. 

1.  FT]  smite  I.     [We]  smite 

2.  I'l  liou]  smitcst  2.     [You]  smite 

3.  [lie]  smites  or  smiteth  3.     [They]  smite 

Present  Imperfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Diiral. 


[T]  am  smiting 
[Tliou]  art  smiting 
[lie]  is  smiting 


IVe]  are  smiting 
You]  are  smiting 
They]  ore  smiting 


Present  Perfect  Tense. 


Singular. 
I]  liave  smitten 
Thau]  hast  smitten 
'He]  has  smitten 


Plural. 
We]  have  smitten 
You]  liave  smitten 
They]  have  smitt<Hi 


•  1  i  ■will  not  be  easy  to  make  mistakes  in  the  varb  ■which  is  here  given.  There  is 
not  1  large  choice  of  verbs  whinh  are  transitive,  denoting  a  single  action  ■which  may 
be  pri 'longed  or  repeated,  lia\-ing  the  past,  indefinite  tenseand  the  ppi  feet  participle 
differvnit,  and  makinfr  some  reiisonaUe  sense Tvlien  conjugated  thrmigli  all  varieties 
of  voice,  mood,  and  tense.  Most  grammai-s  follow  tin-  verj-  objectionable  plan  of 
giving  as  a  model  some  verb  in  which  the  pa-st  indefinite  tense  and  tlie  perfect  par- 
ticiple are  the  same  in  form.  If  a  dozen  beginners  were  set  to  analyse  such  a  verb, 
three-fourtlis  of  them  would  probably  pronounce  the  present  perfect  tens«  to  be 
Blade  up  of  have  and  the  past  indetinite  t«nse. 
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IVetent  JPerJect  of  eo>tttnued  actum. 
Bingolar.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  have  b»eii  smiting,  &c.  1.  [We]  havebeeaBmitiig,  &a 

Past  Indejinite  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  ri]  smote  1.  pVe]  smote 

2.  [Thou]  smotest  2.  [You]  smote 

3.  [lie]  smote  3.  [^l^^y]  smote 

Past  Imperfect  Tense. 
Singfular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  was  smiting  1.  ["We]  were  smiting 

2.  [Thou]  wast  smiting  2.    \  You]  -were  smiting 

3.  [He]  was  smiting  3.  [They]  were  smiting 

Past  Perfect  Tense. 
SingTilar.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  had  smitten  1.  [We]  liad  smitten 

2.  [Thou]  hadst  smitten  2.  [You]  had  smitten 

3.  [He]  had  smitten  3.  [They]  had  smitten 

Past  Perfect  of  continued  action. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  had  been  smiting,  &c.  1.  fW^e]  had  been  smiting,  &c. 

Future  Indejinite  Tense. 
Singular  Plural. 


I]  shall  smite  1.  [We]  shall  smite 

Ti      T  _.-i         -x-  r.      You]  will  smito 


1. 

2.  [Thou]  wilt  smite  2. 

3.  [He]  wUl  smite  3.  [They]  will  smite 

Future  Imperfect  Tense. 
Singxilar.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  shall  be  smiting,  &c.  1.  [We]  shall  be  smiting,  &c. 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

L  [I]  shall  have  snutten,  &c.  1.  [We]  shall  hare  smitten,  &a 

Future  Perfect  of  continued  action. 
[I]  shall  have  been  smiting,  &c. 

Imperative  Mood.* 

Singtdar. — Smite  [thou].  Plural. — Smite  [you  or  ye]. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present  Indefinite  Tense. 

(After  if,  that,  tlwugh,  lest,  unless,  &c.) 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  smite  1.     fV\'e]  smite 

2.  ^Thou]  smite  2.     [Y'ouj  smite 

3.  [He]  smite  3.     [They]  smite 

A  perfect  imperatiTe  is  now  and  then  met  with,  aa  "  Have  done";  "Begone." 
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Fresent  Imperject  Tetne. 
After  if,  that,  though,  lest,  &c. 

SingTiIar.  Plural. 

1.  [1]  be  smiting  1.  [We]  be  smiting 

2.  I  Thou]  be  snaiting  2.  [You]  be  smiting 

3.  [He]  be  smiting  3.  [They]  be  smiting 

Present  Perfect  Tense. 
Altci-  if,  though,  unless,  &c. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  have  smitten  1.  [We]  have  smitten 

2.  [Thou]  have  smitten  2.  [You]  have  smitten 

3.  [He]  have  smitten  3.  [They]  have  smitten 

Present  Perfect  of  continued  action. 

After  if,  though,  unless,  &c. 

Singular.  Plural. 

1.     [I]  have  been  smiting,  &c.        1.     [We]  have  been  smiting,  &o 

Past  Indefinite  Tense. 
Used  mostly  after  if,  though,  unless,  &o. 
Singular.  Plural. 


1. 

"I]  smote 

1. 

;We]  smote 

2. 

/rhou]  smotest 
'He]  smote 

2. 

You]  smote 

3. 

3. 

'They]  smote 

Secondary,*  or  Periphrastic  Form. 

When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 

Singrular.  Plural. 

1.     [I]  should  smite  1.  [We]  should  smite 

2-     [Thou]  wouldst  smitef  2.  'You]  would  smite 

3     [He]  would  smite  3.  [They]  would  smite 

Past  Imperfect  Tense. 
Used  mostly  after  if,  that,  though,  unless,  &o. 
Singular.  Plural. 


[I]  were  smiting  1.     [We]  were  smiting 

[Ihou]  wert  smiting  2.     [You]  were  smitijig 

[He]  were  smiting  3.     [They]  were  smiting 


•  These  secondary  forms  have  almost  replaced  the  older  and  simpler  forms  in 
eonditional  assertions.  Instead  of  saying,  "  It  were  vain  to  tell  thee  all  I  feel,"  we 
should  commonly  say,  "It  would  be  vain,"  &e.  Instead  of  "'  I  had  fainted  unless 
I  had  believed  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,"  we  say  now,  "  I  should  have  faiiUed," 
&c.  In  German  the  corresponding  forms  keep  theii'  place  side  by  side.  Ich  wiire 
=  Ich  wlirde  seyn.  After  Ihci,  in  clauses  denoting  purpose,  thn  present  indefinite 
and  past  indefinite  sui'junctive  are  uaually  replaced  by  may  axi^mighl,  followed  by 
the  infinitive  of  the  verb. 

t  After  the  conjunctions  if,  though,  unless,  lest,  except,  &c.,  the  second  and  third 
persons  are  formed  by  shouldst  and  should,  not  wouldst  and  would. 
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Secondare/  or  Conditional  Form. 
When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 
SingTilar.  Plujral. 

1.  [I]  should  be  smiting  1.     [We]  shoiild  be  smiting 

2.  [Thou]  wouldst  be  smiting*      2.     [You]  would  be  smiting 

3.  [He]  would  be  smiting  3.     [They]  would  be  smitinp 

Past  Perfect  Tense. 
Used  mostly  after  if,  though,  tmless,  &c. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  had  smitten  1.     [We]  had  smitten 

2.  [Tliou]  hadst  smitten  2.     [You]  had  smitten 

3.  [He]  had  smitten  3.     [They]  had  smitten 

Secondary  or  Conditional  Form. 
When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 
Bingrular.  Plural. 

1.  p]  should  have  1  g        1.     [We]  should  have    )  g 

2.  "Thou]  wouldst*  have     J  i^       2.     [You]  would  have    ^  ts 

3.  [He]  would  have  )  g       3.     [They]  would  have  )  '2 

Past  Perfect  of  continued  action. 
Used  mostly  after  if,  that,  though,  unless,  &o. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.     [I]  had  been  smiting,  &c.  1.     [We]  had  been  smiting,  Sec 

Secondary  or  Periphrastic  Form, 
When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 

[I]  should  have  been  smiting ;  [Thou]  wouldst*  have  been  smiting,  &o, 

PASSIVE    VOICE. 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Indefinite  Tense,  [To]  be  smitten. 
Imperfect  Tense,  [To]  be  being  smitten. 
Perfect  Tense,  [To]  have  been  smitten. 

Participles. 

Indefinite  Participle,  Being  smitten. 

Perfect  Participle,  Smitten. 

Compound  Perfect  Participle,  Having  been  smitten. 

iD.dicative  Mood. 
Present  Indefinite  Tense.f 
Singular.  Plnral. 

1.  [I]  am  smitten  1.     [Wo]  are  .smitten 

2.  [Thou]  art  smitten  2.     'You]  are  smitten 

3.  [He]  is  smitten  8.     [They]  are  smitten 


♦  After  if,  though,  unlets,  lest,  except,  fto.,  theaecond  and  third  peisonsare  formed 
Dy  shouldst  and  should,  not  wouldst  and  would. 

+  In  Anglo-Saxon  and  early  English  this  tense  had  also  the  meamng  now  e- 
pressed  by  the  present  perfect  tense. 
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Present  Imperfect   Tense. 
Singular.  riiiral. 

[I]  am  being  smitten,  &c.  1.     [We]  are  being  smitten,  Jko. 

Present  Perfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plnral. 

ri]  liave  been  smitten  1.     [We]  have  been  smitten 

[Tlion]  liast  been  smitten         2.     [You]  have  been  smitten 
[He]  has  been  smitten  3.     [They]  have  been  smitten 

Present  Perfect  of  continued  action. 
[I]  have  been  being  smitten,  &c. 

Past  Indefinite  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

"I]  -R-as  smitten  1.     [We]  T\-cre  smitten 

Thou]  wast  smitten  2.     [You]  were  smitten 

He]  was  smitten  3.     [They]  were  smitten 

Past  Imperfect  Tense. 
SingTilar.  Plural. 

[I]  was  being  smitten,  &c.         1.     [We]  were  being  smitten,  &c. 

Past  Perfect  Tense. 
Sin^lar.  Plural. 

[  II  had  been  smitten  1.     [We]  lind  been  smitten 

[Thou]  haclst  been  smitten        2.     [You]  had  been  smitten 
[He]  had  been  smitten  3.     [They]  had  been  smitten 

Past  Perfect  of  continued  action. 
[I]  had  been  being  smitten,  &c. 

Future  Indefinite  Tense. 
Singiil.ar.  Plural. 

[I]  sliall  be  smitten  1.     [We]  shall  be  smitten 

[Thou]  wilt  be  smitten  2.     [You]  will  be  smitten 

[Ue]  will  be  smitten  3.     [They]  will  be  smitten 

Future  Imperfect  Tense. 
[I]  shall  be  being  smitten,  &c. 
Future  Perfect  Tense. 


Singular. 

I]  sliall  have  been        i  g  1. 

|Thou]  wilt  have  been  ;  '&  2. 

He]  will  have  been      )  3  3. 


Plural 
AVe]  shall  have  been 
You]  will  have  been 
They]  will  have  been  ' 


Future  Perfect  of  continued  action.-^ 
[I]  shall  have  been  being  smitten,  &c. 

Imperative  Mood. 
Sinprular.  PluraL 

Be  [thou]  smitten  Bo  [ye]  smitten 


•  This  tenpe  first  makes  its  appearance  in  modem  English. 

+  It  may  be  doubted  whether  many  examples  of  the  passive  perfeote  of   con- 
1>B  ued  action  can  be  found  in  actual  use. 
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Subjunctive  JiLood. 
Frcsent  Indefinite  Tense.* 
After  if,  that,  though,  Sec. 
Singular.  riuval. 

}.     [I]  be  smitten  1.     [WeJ  be  smitten 

2.  [Thou]  be  smitten  2.     [You]  be  smitten 

3.  [He]  be  smitten  3.     ['ilieyj  be  smitten 

Present  Imperfect  Tense. 
After  if,  that,  though,  &c. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.     [I]  be  being  smitten,  &c.  1.     [We]  be  being  smitten,  &c. 

Present  Perfect  Tense. 
After  if,  that,  though,  Szc. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  biive  been  smitten  1.     [We]  liavo  been  smitten 

2.  [Tliou]  have  been  smitten  2.     [You]  have  been  smitten 

3.  [He]  liave  been  smitten  8.     [They]  have  been  smitten 

Present  Perfect  of  continued  action. 
[I]  have  been  being  smitten,  &ci. 

Past  Indefinite  Tense. 
After  if,  that,  though,  Sec. 

Singular.  '  Plural. 

1.  [I]  were  smitten  1.     [We]  were  smitten 

2.  Thou]  wert  smitten  2.     [You]  were  smitten 

3.  [He]  wero  smitten  3.     [They]  were  smitten 

Secondary  or  Conditional  Form. 

When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1      [I]  should  be  smitten  1.     [We]  should  be  smitten 

2.  [Tliouj  wouldstbesmittent  2.     [You]  would  be  smitten 

3.  [He]  would  be  siuittcn  3.     [Tlieyj  would  be  smitten 

Past  Imperfect  Ttnse. 
After  if,  though.  Sec. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  [I]  weru  being  smitten  1.     [AVe]  were  being  smitten 

2.  [Thou]  wert  being  smitten  2.     [You]  were  being  smitten 

3.  [Uol  were  being  smitten  3.     [They]  wore  boiug  smitten 

Secondary  or  Periphrastic  Form. 

When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 

[I]  should*  be  being  smitten,  &c. 


•  (9ee  note  *  on  p.  94.  t  See  note  *  on  p.  96.         t  See  note  *  on  p.  ttft. 
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Fast  2\i-/ect  Tense. 

The  same  in  form  as  the  Past  Perfect  Indicative^ 

Secondary,  or  Periplirastie  Form. 

■When  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 

[!}   ehovild   have    been   smitten ;     [Tlioul    wouldst*    havt  been 
smitten,  &c. 

Faft  Perfect  of  continued  action. 

The  same  in  form  as  the  Past  Perfect  of  continued  action  in  the 
Indicative  Mood. 

Secondary  or  Conditional  Form, 
Wlien  not  preceded  by  Conjunctions. 
I  should*  liave  been  being  smitten,  &c. 

258  In  some  of  the  regular  verbs  of  the  ■weak  form  the  d  at 
the  eud  of  the  past  indefinite  and  perfect  particijile  is 
eonndcd  like  t  (espcciallj'  after  a  sibilant,  as  in  published, 
passed,  inceiised,  2^us',ed ;  after  p,  as  in  stepped;  and  after 
ch,  as  in  picked),  and  is  sometimes  replaced  by  t,  as  sjiilt  for 
spilled,  dwelt  for  divelled,  learnt  for  learned,  leapt  for  leaped, 
pent  ior  pent  ed. 

Some  modern  writers  follow  the  older  practice  of  wi-iting 
t  in  all  Cfi^es  where  the  suffix  has  a  sharp  sound, f  and 
write pus'd,  past,  &c. 

In  the  vprbs  lay.  say,  and  fay,  laid  is  written  for  layed, 
taid  for  sa^jed,  and  paid  for  payed. 


ADVERB. 


259  When  wo  think  of  a  thing  and  connect  with  it  the  notion 
of  some  action  or  attribute,  we  often  take  account  of 
the  conditions  or  circiunstances  which  modify  or  define  the 
action  or  attribute,  such  as  place  ("He  lives  here"),  time 
("The  maa  died  yesterday"),  tnanner  ("The  bird  flies 
swiftly  "),  dcfiree  ("  The  house  is  very  large."  "  The  distance 
is  too  great").  The  words  by  which  these  conditions  or 
circumstances  are  denoted  are  called  advevhs.  | 

•  See  note  •  on  page  95. 

t  This,  in  reality,  is  not  an  innovation,  and  has  much  to  recommend  it.  See  an 
essay  on  "English  Orthography."  by  the  late  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  the  "Philo- 
logical Muspum,"  vol.  i. 

t  Adrei-liitim,  fiom  ad  (to)  and  virbum  (verb),  the  name  adveri  implying  a  word 
attached  to  a  verb. 
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260  Definition. — An  advarb  is  a  word  wliicli  shovra  tlie  con- 
ditions of  place,  time,  manner,  degree,  cause,  eit'ect,  &c., 
•which  modify  or  limit  an  action  or  attribute."  Adverbs  are 
most  commonly  attached  to  verbs,  adjectives,  or  other 
adverbs ;  but  they  may  also  be  used-  with  abstract  nouns 
(gerunds)  denoting  an  action  or  state,  as  "He  succeeded  by 
working  diligendy."  Adverbs  are  usually  said  to  modify 
the  words  to  which  they  are  attached. 

261  Adverbs  may  be  classified  in  two  ways,  (1)  according  to 
their  syntactical  force,  (2)  according  to  their  meaning. 

262  As  regards  their  syntactical  force  adverbs  are  of  two 
kinds: — 1.  Simple  Adverbs;  2.  Conjunctive  (/r  relative 
Adverbs. 

A  simple  adverb  is  one  which  does  nothing  more  than  modify 
the  word  with  which  it  is  used  as,  yesterday  ("Wo  arrived 
yesterday");  now  ("I  hear  him  now");  hither  ("He  is 
coming  hither  "). 

A  conjunctive  or  relative  adverb  is  one  which  not  only  modifies 
some  verb,  adjective,  or  other  adverb  in  its  own  clause,  but 
connects  the  clause  in  which  it  occurs  with  the  rest  of  the 
sentence ;  as  when  ("  Come  when  you  are  ready  ") ;  whither 
("  I  know  not  whither  he  has  gone  "). 

263  A  relative  adverb  always  refei-s  to  some  demonstrative  word, 
expressed  or  understood,  wliicli  stands  to  it  in  tlio  same  sort  of 
relation  that  the  antecedent  stands  in  to  a  relative  pronoun,  as, 
"  Come  {then)  when  you  are  ready ; "  "  There,  where  a  few  torn 
slu'ubs  the  place  disclose." 

Care  is  necessary  to  distinguish  connective  adverbs  from  connective 
words  which  are  not  adverbs.  Many  conj  unci  ions  refer  to  time, 
place,  cause,  &c. ;  but  they  do  not  refer  to  these  conditions  in  con- 
nexion tvith  any  verb  or  adjective  of  the  clause  which  they  introduce  ; 
but  the  whole  of  the  subordinate  clause  has  the  force  of  an  adverb 
attached  to  some  word  in  the  principal  clause  of  the  sentence,  as, 
"He  said  that  because  he  behoved  it."  Hero  because  does  not, 
by  itself,  modify  either  the  verb  believed  ov  the  verb  said,  but  the 
clause  because  lie  believed  i^  is  an  adverbial  clause  modifying  the 
verb  said. 

264  The  following  words  are  conjunctive  or  relative  adverbs: 
Wlien,  where,  whither,  whence,  why,  whercii.,  whereby,  ■where- 
fore, whereon,  whereat,  whereout,  whereafter,  wherever,  asf 

•  It  is  self-evident  that  any  word  which  fulfils  the  functions  of  an  adverb  must 
be  an  adverb.  It  may  discharge  other  fimctions  as  well,  but  an  aduerb  it  is  and 
must  be.  When,  where,  &c.,  do  not  cease  to  be  adverbs  because  tliey  al^o  connect 
•  subordinate  clause  with  a  principal  clause,  any  move  than  who  and  which  cease  to 
be  pronouns  because  they  also  do  the  same.  If  when,  where,  &c.  are  to  be  called 
conjunctions  beca,use  they  join  sentences,  who  and  which  must  be  called  conjunctions 
also,  for  the  same  reason. 

t  ^»  is  a  difficult  word  to  deal  with.  It  is  both  a  simple  or  demonstrative 
adverb  and  a  relative  or  connective  adv(:ib.    It  is,  in  fact,  a  compound  of  ail  and 
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(when  it  answers  to  so,  such,  or  the  demonstrative  (w), 
than.* 
265    "With  reference  to   their  signification  both  simple  and 

M  (Wke  tlie  Goi-man  ah),  ■which  has  been  shortened  into  as.  The  demonstrativa 
ecnse  of  the  word  is  theieloie  the  original  one,  but  hke  other  demonstratives  it 
was  also  used  as  a  relative.  The  transition  from  the  demonstrative  to  the  relative 
Bcuse,  espei'ially  in  the  case  of  the  strengthened  form  also  (all-so),  is  easily  under- 
Etood.  "  Thou  art  me  leof  also  mi  fader  "  (Laynmon), '  Thou  art  dear  to  me  as  my 
father,'  is  only  a  step  removed  from  "  Thou  art  dear  to  me.  All  bo  (dear),  i.e., 
just  so  (dear)  is  my  father."  (See  note  on  \  158).  So  "  He  wolde  crie  as  he  were 
vod"  (' He  would  cry  as  if  he  were  mad')  is,  ''He  would  cry.  All  so  [i.e.,  'in 
Uiis  slate  of  things,'  '  crying  so ')  "  he  would  be  mad."  As  a  demonstrative  adverb 
it  only  qualifies  adjectives  or  adverbs,  and  is  followed  by  as  used  relatively.  In 
practice  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  as  from  a  relative  pronoun  (see  §  167). 
However,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  mode  or  manner  in  which  a  thing  is,  may 
repiescnt  some  quality  which  it  possesses  (as  in  Terence,  Phormio  iii.  2,  42.  Sic  sum. 
Ego  hunc  esse  alitor  credidi.  Ego  isti  nildlo  sum  aliler  ac  fui).  So  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "  Is  that  boy  a  duuce  1 "  we  may  reply,  "  He  is  so."  "  Is  that  true  ? " 
"  It  is  so."  On  a  similar  principle  we  may  say,  "  He  talked  like  a  fool,  as  he  was." 
"  lie  seemed  to  be  a  foreigner,  as  in  fact  he  v.'as."  (I'eregrinus,  ut  erat,  visits  est. 
"  ILi^  looked  like  a  foreigner,  and  so  he  w.is.")  If  the  force  of  these  examples  ia 
well  understood,  there  will  not  be  much  difficulty  in  the  as  which  follows  such  and 
same.  As,  "  His  health  is  not  such  as  it  was  "  Demonstratively,  "  Uis  health  was 
so  and  so,  it  is  not  such  now."  "  This  is  not  the  same  as  that  [is]."  "  This  is  so  and 
so,  that  is  not  the  same ;  "  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  exists  being  used  to  denote 
eitlicr  a  quality  of  the  thing,  or  even  the  tiling  itself,  since  no  two  things  can 
possibly  exist  j;i  lUe  same  tvo.y.  In  old  English  so  {swa)  was  used  relatively.  Its  use 
as  a  connective  adverb  is  still  found  in  Sliakspeie,  as  :  "So  I  were  out  of  prison  and 
kept  sheep,  I  should  be  as  nieiry  as  the  day  is  long"  {K.  J.,  iv.  1).  A  great  number 
of  clauses  beginning  with  as  are  elliptical  The  construction  of  these  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  section  on  jVnalysis  (\  645,  &c.).  Writers  who  make  as  a  pronoun 
would  have  to  do  the  same  with  wie  and  als  in  German.  {Ein  snlchcr  wie  er.)  It 
need  hardly  be  added  that  sentences  like,  "  He  is  the  man  as  did  this,"  "That  is 
the  hoi-se  as  I  saw  yesterday,"  are  utter  abominations.  Fiom  denoting  the  mode 
or  manner  of  an  action,  as  caiue  to  be  used  to  mark  the  time  of  an  action  [e.g.,  '  He 
anivcd  as  I  was  setting  out'),  or  even  (in  old  writers),  to  denote  place  [e.g.,  'asya 
bones  lyggeth '  =  '  where  his  bones  lie.'  (Hob.  of  Gl.)  In  "  He  grows  ^iser  as  he 
grows  older,"  as  is  a  relative  adverb  of  degree.  In  this  sense  it  may  also  give  a  con- 
cessive force  to  a  clause,  as  "  Rich  as  he  is,  one  would -hardly  envy  him." 

•  Than  is  of  ten  set  down  as  a  mere  conjunction.  This  is  a  misfake.  TTian  and 
rten  aie  only  various  forms  of  the  same  word  (a.s.  ponne  or  panne).  In  Pkelton 
(i.  79)  we  find,  "  Whan  other  are  glad.  Than  is  he  sad."  In  later  English  the 
spelling  than  has  been  restricted  to  the  auveib  as  it  is  used  after  compara- 
tives. In  Anglo-Saxon  than  (\>onne)  means  '  wiien,'  having  the  common  relative 
force  of  se,  seo,  paet  and  its  derivatives.  In  this  sense  it  was  used  after  compara- 
tives to  introduce  the  standard  of  comparison.  "  He  came  sooner  than  1  expected," 
meant  in  fact,  "  When  I  expected  (biia  to  come  soon)  became  sooner."  "  Jotmia 
taller  than  Charles,"  meant,  "  \Vhcn  Chatles  is  tall  (i.e.,  when  the  tallness  of 
Charles  is  regarded)  John  is  taller."  "I  have  no  other  home  than  this,"  is, 
"  Whon  I  have  this,  I  have  no  other  home."  In  course  of  time  tlian  ousted  the 
dative  case,  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  used  (like  the  ablative  in  Latin)  to  denote 
the  standard  of  comparison.  In  Scotch  be  (=  hy)  is  used  for  a  similar  purfjose, 
a.s,  "Hey's  yungcr  be  onie  o  thaim,"  =  "Hes  younger  by  (i.e.,  '  by  the  side  of.' 
•compared  with')  any  of  them."  The  curious  provincial  and  Scotch  use  of  ncr 
cftcr  comparatives  is  quite  diUercnt.  "  He  is  older  nor  John,"  possibly  meana 
"He  is  older,  and  not  Jolin."  Clauses  beginning  \>-ith  ilian  are  usually  elliptical, 
and  require  a  verb,  either  expressed  or  understood.  From  what  has  been  said 
above,  it  appears  that  than  is  a  connective  adverb,  qualifying  (adverhiallj-J  this 
verb.  Quum,  in  Latin,  does  not  strictly  answer  to  than,  but  js  an  adverb  of  J'grf 
(like  the  demonstrative  tarn),  qualifying  the  adjective  or  adverb  (expressed  or  nndflt* 
■tood)  which  follows  ifc. 
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relative  adverbs  admit  of  being  classified  according  to  the 
ideas  of  time,  place,  &c.,  -wbicli  they  indicate. 

1.  Adverbs  of  Time.  Now,  then,  after,  before,  presently, 
immediately,  when,  as  (in  such  sentences  as  "-43  I  wag 
returning,  I  met  him  "),  &c. 

2.  Adverbs  of  Place  and  Arrangement.  Here,  there,  where, 
whither,  wherever,  whithersoever,  thence,  whence,  wherein, 
whereat,  whereupon,  in,  out,  up,  down,  under,  within, 
inside,  without,  backwards,  firstly,  secondly,  &c. 

3.  Adverbs  of  Bepeiition.     Once,  twice,  &c. 

4.  Adverbs  of  Manner.  Well,  ill,  badly,  how,  however, 
so,  as. 

To  this  class  belong  the  numerous  abverbs  formed  from 
adjectives  by  the  suffix  ly,  as  rightly,  virtuously,  badly,  &c. 

5.  Adverbs  of  Quantity  or  Degree.  Very,  nearly,  almost, 
quite,  eke  (A.S.  edc  =  Germ,  audi),  much,  more,  most, 
little,  less,  least,  all,  half,  any,  only,  as,  the.  These  are 
only  a  particular  kind  of  Adverbs  of  Maimer. 

6.  Adverbs  of  AJirmution  and  Negation.  Not,  no,  nay, 
aye,  yea. 

7.  Adverbs  of  Cause  and  Effect.  Therefore,  wherefore, 
why. 

2G6  As  regards  theh-  origin,  adverbs  are  for  tlio  most  part  formed  by 
inflection,  derivation,  or  composition,  from  nouus,  adjectives,  uud 
pronouns. 

267  Adverbs  derived  frora  ISTouns.— Adverbial  genitives* 
Btill  remain  in  needs  (==  ofnccessiti/),  straii/lilwai/sf  (comp.  straight- 
way), noways  (comp.  noway),  always  (comp.  aiJitrtj/ = '  all  the  way '; 
A.S.  calne  v:cg). 

Some  adverbial  phrases,  as  '  Day  and  night,' '  Summer  and  -winter,' 
•  One  day,'  veere  once  genitives. 

We  have  one  adverbial  dative  left  in  u-hilom  (A.S.,  hipilum),  a 
dative  plural,  meaning  '  at  wliilcs '  ('  formerly,'  '  on  a  time ').  l^ver 
and  neverX  were  once  datives  singidar.  The  adverbs  in  -meal  wore 
compounds  of  the  dative  plural  maclum, '  by  portions';  oja piecemeal, 
inchmeal  {Shaks.,  'Temp.  ii.  2),  Ivnbvwal  {Oi/iiili.  ii.  4). 

In  {  37'2,  3,  it  is  noticed  tliat  many  adverbial  adjuncts  consist  of 
a  noun  (which  was  originally  iu  the  accusative),  qualified  by  an 
adjective.     Several  of  these  have  hardened  iuto  compound  adverbs, 

•  Adverbial  genitives  were  common  in  AngloSnxnn,  as  'sc'^cs*  (of  a  truth)} 
•nihte.s'  {bi/  night);  'da'gos'  (fcy  (/«y,  compaie  '  of  an  evenitif,','  'of  mornings'); 
'  Bj-lfwilles '  [of  j'rte  will),  &c.  Many  of  tUtni  have  been  replaced  by  o/  foUowcd 
by  the  noun. 

t  Some  of  these  are  mixed  up  with  the  compounds  of  vrise.  Thus  we  Lave 
Unglhivaus  and  Uvythwise,  nowny  and  iinwi.ie. 

t  JFu^r  is  sometimes  wrongly  suttstituted  for  never  in  such  exprc.s.<;ions  as  "lie 
told  never  so  many  lies,"  "  Be  tliey  never  so  many,"  i.e.,  'be  tlii-y  many,  so  tliat 
they  were  never  so  many.'  In  like  maimer  people  connuonly  suy,  '  Don  t  do  more 
than  you  can  help,'  instead  of  '  Don't  do  more  than  you  can't  help '  (i>«  ilorga  n). 
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as  sometimes,  nhvayi,  otherwise,  likewise  (=^in  like  manner) 
meantime,  midway,  yesterday  {\.S.,ffestran  day),  straightway.  The 
adveibs  north,  south,  east,  west,  hone,  were  formerly  accusativf 
cases. 

A  large  class  of  adverbial  adjuncts  consist  of  a  noun  preceded 
by  a  preposition  (see  ^  372,  2).  Some  of  these  adverbial  expressions 
have  been  welded  together  into  adverbs.  Thus,  with  the  prepo- 
sition 071  (■weakened  to  a),  we  get  abed,  asleep,  afoot,  ahead,  astern, 
adrift, ajlont,  agape, amiss,  away,  aback,  aboard*  &c. 

In  a  similar  way  we  get  iiideud,  betimes  {i.e.,  by-times),  besides, 
beforehand,  forsooth,  to-day,  to-morroiv,  to-night,  overboard,  &c. 

A  few  adverbs  are  derived  from  nouns  by  the  suffix  -long  (foi-merly 
linge,  answering  to  -lings  in  German),  as  headlong  (formerly  heed- 
lynge),  sidelong,  or  sidlingf  {sidelinges).  Darkling  comes  from  an 
adjeciive. 

268  Adverbs  derived  from  Adjectives. — Specimens  of  the 

genitive  suffix  s  appear  in  else  (fomierly  elles,  the  genitive  of  a  root 
el  or  fl^,  meaning  other),  once  (for  owes,  from  one),  twice  (formerly 
twyes),  thrice  (formerly  thryes  or  thries),  unaicares,  inwards,X  out- 
i/;ards,  &c.  (by  the  side  of  the  forms  inward,  oidv:ard,  &c.).  Much 
(as  in  much  greater z::^ greater  by  much)  and  little  were  datives 
{micliim  and  lyllum).  Other  adverbs  were  formerly  accusative 
adjectives,  as  all,  enongh,  right,  far,  near,  ere.  By  prefixing  a 
preposition  to  an  adjective,  and  then  dropping  the  old  case 
euMx,  we  get  sucli  adverbs  as  amid  (A.S.,  on-middum),  abroad, 
withal,  aloud,  awry,  along,  together.^  We  still  say  in  general,  in 
vain,  &c. 

269  The  con-non  adverbial  suffix  in  Anclo-Saxon  was  -e,\\  the  omission 
of  wliich  reduced  many  adverbs  to  tlie  same  form  as  the  adjectives 
from  wliich  they  were  derived  If  Thus,  "He  smot  him  harde" 
became  "lie  smote  him  hard."  "His  spere  sticode  faeste":= 
"His  spear  stuck  fast."  "He  weop  biterlice "  =  "  He  wept 
bitterly."  It  was  thus  that  we  got  such  adverbs  as  those  in  the 
plirases, '  to  ran  fast ';  '  right  reverend ';  '  sore  displeased ';  '  to  talk 
like  a  fool';  'to  speak  loud';  'to  sleep  sound';  'to  live  godly'; 
'  to  come  early ' ;  '  you  are  very  likely  aware,'  &c.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
there  was  a  numerous  class  of  secondary  adjectives  ending  in  -lie, 
the  adverbs  from  which  ended  in  lice  {=  like  z=  ly),  as  biter  lie 


•  These  must  not  be  confounded  with  French  compounds  of  4  (  =  ad),  such  aa 
apart,  apace,  a/ront,  apiece,  agog.     (See  Mnlzner,  i.  441.) 

+  In  ilorle  d' Arthur,  ii.  286,  we  read  "  Felle  downe  noseling,"  i.e.,  '  on  to  his  nose.' 
(IlalUwdl,  3.  V.) 

i  Ward  (A.S.  iveard),  is  in  reality  an  adjective  (used  only  in  compounds),  and 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  vergens,  '  inclining  or  stretching.' 

}  Thus  also  were  formed  anon  (=  on  ane,  '  at  one  [time],'  '  without  interval.' 
The  nonce  is  a  corruption  of  then  once  (=  than  ane(s),  '  that  one  purpose  or  time ' 
Koch,  ii.  p.  309.) 

II  Adverbs  in  -e  are  still  found  in  Spenser. 

il  In  old  French  there  was  an  advoiMal  use  of  adjectives,  which  found  its  way 
into  English.  Hence  we  say,  "  You  play  me  false  :"  "That  Ls  very  good ;"  "  Sure 
that  cannot  be  true  ;"  "I  scarce  touched  him"  '"That  i«  quite  true."  It  is  often  a 
question  whether  we  are  dealing  with  an  adverb,  or  with  an  adjective  used  as  the 
complement  of  the  predicate,  e.g.,  "Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast" 
{Pope)  ;  "  Slow  and  sure  comes  up  the  golden  year  "  (Tennyson}. 
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{bitternK*  =: '  of  a  bitter  sort '),  biterlice  = '  in  a  bitter  sort  of  way.' 
As  the  adverbial  suffix  -e  fell  into  disuse,  the  suffix  lice  {=^ly)  came 
to  be  treated  aa  an  ordinary  adverbial  sufEix,  the  intervening 
-  adjective  m  -lie  (-li/)  being  either  suppressed  or  not  formed.* 
Thus  we  now  have  'bitter'  {adj.)  and  'bitterly'  {adv.),  but  not 
'bitterlikc';  and  the  suffix  is  appended  to  Romance  as  well  as  to 
Anglo-Saxon  words,  as  perfectly,  divinely,  f 

-'70  Pronominal  Adverbs.— These  are  formed  from  the  pro- 
nominal roots  {a)  by  the  suffix  -re,  marking  place : — here,  there, 
where  ;X  {b)  by  the  suffix  -tlier  : — hither,  thither,  ivhither ;  (c)  by 
the  suffix  -n  (A.S.,  ne,  the  accusative  masculine  suffix^) : — thai  or 
than  (A.S.,  \unne  or  \onne),  when ;  {d)  by  the  compoimd  suffix  -nee, 
of  which  ce  (=cs)  is  the  genitive  suffix|| : — hence,  thence,  whence  ;^ 
{e)  from  the-' Anglo-Saxon  instrumental  case  we  get  the  {=z  ]>i/), 
used  before  compnratives,  as  in  '  The  sooner  the  better ';  why  {=z 
hwi  or  hwy)  and  how  (=  hwii).  'J'he  neuter  relative  pronoun  that 
is  often  used  as  a  connective  adverb.  What  hr.s  in  old  wi'iters  the 
sense  of  tvhy  ?  or  in  what  degree  ?  Thus  is  probably  only  a  variety 
of  theos,  the  instrumental  case  of  the  neuter  this. 

271  Many  adverbs  are  identical  in  form  with  prepositions,  as  by  ('  he 
rode  by'),  on  ('come  on'),  off  ('be  ofE'),  to  ('he  came  to'),  out 
(^'go  out'),  &c.  I'ram,  as  an  adverb,  survives  in  to  and  fro.  The 
adverbial  use  of  the  words  is  in  fact  the  older  of  the  two  (see  farther 
on,  under  'Preposition').  These  adverbs  combine  with  the  pro- 
nominal adverbs,  and  form  the  compound  adverbs  herein,  thereby, 
herewith,  hitherto,  whereat,  thereout,  thenceforth,  &c. 

272  Adverbs  of  N  egation.  The  old  English  negation  wivs  ne,  put 
before  the  verb,  while  not  is  put  after  it,  when  the  verb  is  finite.    Not 

•  We  often  have  pairs  of  adverbs  (commonly  with  a  slight  difference  of  meaning) 
formed  with  or  without  tlie  intervention  of  the  adjective  in  lie,  as  I'qhi,  lightly  : 
right,  righlly  ;  knrd,  hardly,  &c. 

ii'fe  was  itself  an  adverb,  as  in  "Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 
Lord  pitieth  them  tliat  fear  Him."  Here  like  is  repeated  in  so.  In  "  He  talks  like 
a  fool,"  like  is  an  adveib,  and  is  itself  qualified  adverbially  (?  372,  4)  by  '  [toj  a 
fool.'     (Compare  the  dative  after  similiter  in  Latin.) 

t  Wlien  adverbs  are  fonnei  from  adjectives  in  -I'e  preceded  by  a  consonant,  e  la 
cut  off  and  y  only  is  added,  aa  able,  ably,  i'is  changed  to  i'  before  ly,  as  in  bodily, 
merrily,  daily.     Before  -ly  II  is  reduced  to  I,  B.S  full,  ful-ly. 

The  e  of  ue  is  elided,  as  in  truly.  Ly  is  not  added  to  adjectives  ending  in  ly. 
The  adverbial  sutfix  -ly  was  sometimes  omitted,  so  that  we  get  such  phrsi-ses  as 
'  giievons  sick  '  (Shaksp.  II.  //.  i.  4) ;  '  exceeding' great ' ;  ' Thou  didst  it  excellent ' 
{Taming  of  Shrew,  i.  1,  89);  '  Does  easy'  {3lacb7n.  3,  143);  '  Less  winning  soft,  less 
amiably  mUd'  {I'ar.  Lost,  ii.  478). 

X  These  adverbs  are  often  used  for  those  in  -iher  by  the  best  writers,  as  "  There  I 
throw  my  gage  "  (Shaksp.) ;  "  Yom-  horse  will  carry  you  there  "  (Scott),  &c. 

\  Compare  the  Latin  turn  and  qnum. 

II  Hence,  Sic,  are  s€C<:<udary  foiTas.  The  older  forms  are  heonan,  heonne,  hethen, 
henne,  and  then  hennis,  hennes,  hens,  hence;  hwanon,  u-anne,  uhethen,  tvh-'nne.i ;  Ihanon, 
thanne,  thennes.  The  -n  or  -an  appears  to  mark  motion  from.  (Compare  the  I..atin 
i^^-de,  u-n-de,  and  German  hi-n.) 

H  The?e  adverbs  followed  the  course  of  the  corresponding  pronouns.  Those 
derived  from  who  were  at  first  interrogative  and  indefinite,  and  are  stUl  so  used. 
They  have  the  indefinite  sense  in  somewhere,  anywhere,  elsewhere,  noivhere,  somt-hoic, 
anyhow.  Seldom  is  possibly  a  corruption  of  seld-hwonne  =  rarcly-when  (Koch,  ii.  p. 
813).  The  is  both  lelative  and  demonstrative.  Before  w?io  (hwa)  and  its  derivatives 
were  used  as  relatives,  there,  then,  than,  &c.,  had  this  sense. 
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is  a  shortened  form  of  nought  or  nauglit  •  (t.e.,ne-d-wiht  =.  n-ever  a 
Ihiiiij),  and  consequently  is  a  strcnKtlioned  negativo,t  meaning  'in 
no  depreo,'  or  '  in  no  respect.'  It  was  at  first  used  to  strengtlien  a 
previous  negative, +  Justus  Cliaucer  and  other  writci"3  use  nothing 
("  Kolhing  ne  knew  lie  that  it  was  Arcite,"  C.  T.  1521). 

Xo  and  naij  are  only  varieties  of  nu-=z7icver,  which  was  u.'ted  before 
comparative  adverbs,  as  '  na  ]>^  lass  '  =  nevertlieless.  No  is  now  used 
b?lorc  conij)arativo  adverbs  and  adjectives,  as  no  further,  no  bigger. 
The  form  Ko  is  now  eiuployed  as  the  absolute  negative,  as  "  bid 
you  speak  ?  No."  The  older  form  for  this  was  nag.  The  affirma- 
tive i^article  ay  or  aye  is  the  same  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  a  ==  ever. 
(For  aye  ^=.for  ever.)  Yea  (A.S.  gca)  is  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
German y^.  Yes  (A.S.  gese)  is  a  compound  of  yea  or  ye  and  the  old 
subjunctive  si  ov  sie  'be  it.'  (Jltiitzner,  i.  416.)  yly  or  aye  and 
nay  (=:  ever  and  neve}-),  as  adverbs,  once  formed  part  of  a  phrase 
containing  a  verb  wliich  they  qualified.}  In  yes  the  traces  of  such 
a  verb  ore  stiU  left. 

273  Adverbs  are  sometimes  used  after  prepositions,  so  as  to 
serve  as  compendious  expressions  for  a  qualified  substan- 
tive, as  "I  have  heard  that  before  now;"  "He  has 
changed  since  then."  Now  is  equivalent  to  "  the  time  nmu 
being;"  then  to  "the  time  then  being,"  &c.  Adverbial 
phrases  are  also  used  thus,  as  "  From  beyond  the  sea." 

Comparison  of  Adverbs. 

274  Some  adverbs  (like  adjectives)  admit  of  degrees  of  com- 
parison. 

The  comparative  degree  of  an  adverb  is  that  form  of  it 
which  indicates  that  of  two  actions  or  qualities  which  are 
compared  together,  one  suri^asses  the  other  with  respect  to 

•  In  Arf^lo-Paxon  the  elements  are  found  separate,  as  "  He  ne  mehte  wi/it 
gefeohtan"  'He  could  not  fight.'  (Beowulf.)  Ne-ne  was  equivalent  to  neither 
-nor.     ISyron  now  and  then  uses  this  double  negative. 

1-  We  have  the  negative  doubly  strpngthened  in  such  phrase>  as  '  not  a  bit,'  '  not 
a  jot,'  '  not  a  whit '  («  bore  whit  or  wiht  in  fact  occurs  twice).  A  bit,  a  jot,  a  alraw, 
&c.,  are  accusatives  of  measure. 

X  In  old  EnglishnpfTativoswerestrengdiened,  notneutralized,  by  repetition  :  e.ff., 
'  Ne  ge.'-eah  ntufie  nan  man  God  "  {John  i.  18) '  No  man  hath  not  never  seen  God.' 
The  u>>e  and  posiiion  of  no(  arose  fiom  the  omis>^inn  of  the  negative  ne.  Thu.s 
"  Ileo  nefden  noht  ane  moder  (Layamon  i.  10)  =  "They  ne  had  not,  &c."  became 
"  They  hnd  not,"  &o. 

{  In  fact  we  must  repeat  with  them  the  previous  subject  and  predicate.  Thus 
"Is  not  this  true  ?— Ay,  Sir,"  is  at  full  length:— "Ay  (i.e.,  ever)  this  is  true." 
"Did  you  spciik?— No;"  is:— '  No  or  nay  (i.e.,  never)  did  I  speak.'  Judged  by 
the  present  u<ase  of  vot  and  no,  not  should  be  used  in  all  such  contracted  sen- 
tences as  "  Do  you  believe  this  "r  not  T  "  But  or  no  has  also  the  sanction  of  the 
best  writers,  as  "If  you  be  maid  or  no"  (Hhakxp.  Temp.  I.  2)  ;  "Thou  knowest 
alone  whether  thi.9  was  or  no"  (Teninjaon) .  The  phrase  'whether  or  no'  has 
established  itself  in  common  use.  A'ci  and  nay  were  similarly  used  in  Anglo-Saxon 
and  early  English.  (MUtzner,  ii.  p.  131 .)  Also  riever  (=  nd  or  no)  is  found  for  itot, 
M  "  we  Witen  never"  =  '  we  know  not '  (  Widif;  John  ix.  21). 
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some  circumstance  of  manner  or  degree  by  vWch  they  are 
both  marked,  but  in  different  degrees.  Thus,  "  John 
reads  ill,  but  Thomas  reads  worse  ;  "  •'  I  was  but  little  pre- 
pared for  that  event,  btit  he  was  less  prepared." 
The  superlative  degree  of  an  adverb  is  that  form  of  it 
which  indicates  that  out  of  several  actions  or  qualities 
which  are  compared  together  one  surpasses  all  the  rest 
with  respect  to  some  circumstance  of  manner  or  degree  by 
which  they  are  aU  marked,  but  in  different  degrees ;  as, 
"  Of  all  these  boys,  William  writes  the  worst;"  "John 
was  less  cautious  than  I,  but  Thomas  was  the  least  cautious 
of  the  three." 

It  is  only  some  adverbs  of  ft'me,  distance,  manner,  and 
degree  which  admit  of  degrees  of  comparison. 

275  The  suSixes  for  comparison  are  now  -er  and  -est.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
they  were  -or  and  -ost,  which  were  appended  to  adverbs  in  -e  and 
-lice,  the  final  e  of  which  was  strack  off.  In  modem  English 
adverbs  in  -er  and  -est  are  usually  formed  from  those  adverbs  which 
are  the  same  in  form  as  the  corresiJonding  adjectives,  as  /lard, 
harder,  hardest ;  long,  longer,  longest ;  fast,  faster,  firstcst,&:c.  These 
euiiixes  are  not  now  apiDcnded  to  adverbs  in  -ly  (except  earlij). 
Shakspere  uses  prondlier,  truer,  easier.  Sue.  Oftener  and  oftenest  are 
still  common.  The  usual  mode  of  indicating  comparative  and  s^iper- 
lative  is  to  prefix  the  adverbs  more  and  most,  as  iviscly,  more  wisely, 
most  wisely.  There  are  some  instances  in  wliich  the  adverbial 
suffix  -ly  Ls  appended  to  conipara^^ive  and  superlative  adverbs,  aa 
nearly,  mostly,  formerly,  Jirslly,  lastly. 

276  The  following  forms  should  be  noticed.* 


Positive. 

weU 

evil  {contr.  ill) 

much 

nigh  or  near 

forth 

far 

Comparative. 

bettei 

worse 

moro 

nearer 

fm-thor 

farther 

eret 

later 

rather 

Superlative. 

best 

worst 

most 

next 

furthest 

farthest 

erst 

last 

late 

[adj.  rathe  t] 

The  comparatives  nether  (from  be-neath,)  upper,  inner,  outer,  or 
utter,  hinder  [be-hind).  are  iised  only  as  adjectives,  llespecting  the 
superlative  forms,  see  §  117. 

•  Compare  }  114  and  the  notes. 

1-  In  early  English  ere  was  sornetimes  spelt  or,  as  :  "Wo,  or  ever  he  come  near, 
ftie  ready  to  kill  him  "  (Acts  xxiii.  16) ,  "  or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed  "  (EccUa. 
xiL  6). 

t  •'  The  rathe  (early)  primrose."     (Milton,  Lye.) 
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PREPOSITIOK". 

277  Prepositions*  are  •words  placed  before  substantives,  by 
means  of  which  we  show  the  relation  in  which  things,  and 
their  actions  and  attributes,  stand  to  other  things.  In  the 
sentence,  "  I  saw  a  cloud  in  the  sky,"  in  is  a  preposition, 
and  marks  the  relation  (of  place)  in  which  the  cloud  stands 
to  the  s/.v/.  In  the  sentence,  "  Tuesday  comes  after  Mon- 
day," after  is  a  preposition,  and  shows  the  relation  (of 
time)  in  which  the  coming  of  Tuesday  stands  with  respect 
to  Monday.  In  "  lie  struck  the  dog  on  the  head,"  on  is  a 
preposition,  and  denotes  the  relation  of  the  act  of  striking 
to  the  head.  In  "Tom  peeped  through  the  keyhole" 
through  denotes  the  relation  (of  movement  from  one  side  to 
tl\e  other)  of  the  act  of  peeping  to  the  Jceghole.ji  In  '*  He  is 
fond  of  music,"  of  denotes  the  relation  of  music  to  the 
attribute  fond.  The  substantive  which  follows  a  preposi- 
tion is  in  the  objective  case,  and  is  said  to  be  governed  by 
the  preposition. 

278  Things  aud  their  actions  and  attributes  can  only  bear 
these  relations  to  other  things.  Therefore  a  preposition  can 
only  be  placed  before  a  word  that  stands  for  a  thing,  that  is, 
a  substantive,  or  a  subscantive  clause,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  substantive  (comp.  §  273),  and  can  connect  the  sub- 
stantive which  follows  it  only  with  a  substantive,  a  verb, 
or  an  adjective,  since  these  alone  stand  for  things  and  their 
actions  and  attributes. 

Origin  of  Prepositions. 

279  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  (see  note  on  p.  27)  that  the  original 
function  of  prepositions  was  to  give  precision  and  definiteness  to 
the  somewhat  vague  ideas  of  the  relations  of  actions  to  things,  which 
were  expressed  by  the  case-ending  of  nouns.  J    They  exhibit  three 

*  The  word  preposition  gives  a  very  imperfect  description  of  this  part  of  speech, 
as  it  merely  implies  'placed  btfoio'  (Latin  prae  =  be/ore,  positus  =  placed),  and 
is  self -contradictory  when  fas  is  sometimes  the  case)  a  preposition  cornea  after  the 
word  that  it  governs,  as  in  '  the  pen  which  I  wrote  u-ith.' 

^  Some  grammaiians  maintain  the  crotchet  that  a  preposition  invariably  denotes 
the  relation  of  a  thing  to  a  thing.  li  the  above  sentence  is  consistent  with  this 
definition,  the  difficulty  of  a  camel's  poing  through  tl.e  eye  of  a  needle  is  reduced 
to  very  manageable  proportions.  The  original  function  of  a  preposition  (as  ■«  ill  be 
seen  from  what  follows)  was  to  define  the  rebition  of  an  action  to  a  thing  ('{  280). 
In  a  recent  grammar  a  preposition  is  said  to  be  "  a  woid  whueh  shows  the  relation 
of  one  noun  to  another."  Does  "  Jack  in  the  box"  imply  that  the  noun  Jack  is  in 
the  noun  box  ? 

X  I  find  that  this  view  of  the  matter  has  the  weighty  sanction  of  Matznez 
(L  p.  447). 
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Btagea  of  construction.  (1)  They  were  prefixed  to  the  vf^rb,  which 
they  qualified  udverbially,  forming  in  fact  a  compound  with  it. 
(2)  They  were  detaclied  from  the  verb,  but  not  prefixed  to  the 
noun.  At  this  stage  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  a  preposition  or  an  adverb.  (3)  They  acquired  the 
force  of  prepositions,  and  were  prefixed  to  the  nouas.*  The  first 
stage  is  represented  by  such  a  sentence  as  "  BigstandaS  me  strange 
geneatas"  {Caedmotn  ^^  Stout  vassals  bystand  me';  the  second 
stage  by  "He  heom  stod  wiS  "  {Lai/anion)  =  ^  lie  them  stood 
against,'  or  "Again  the  false  paiens  the  Christen  stode  he  by" 
{P.  Langtoft)  =  '  Against  the  false  pagans  the  Christians  he  stood 
by  ' ;  the  third  by  "  He  stood  by  the  Christians." 

280  From  this  it  is  ob-vious  that  the  primary  function  of  prepositions  ia 
to  show  the  relation  between  an  action  or  attribute  and  a  thing. 
It  is  only  through  the  intervention  of  an  attributive  word,  which 
•was  afterwards  dropped,  that  they  came  to  show  the  relation  of  one 
<At?8^  to  another.  "The  book  on  the  table"  =" The  book  lying 
(or  being)  on  the  table,"  and  so  on. 

281  As  regards  their  etymology,  prepositions  may  be  ai'ranged 
in  the  following  classes  : — 

(1.)  Simple  Frepositiotu. 


at 

forth  t 

of  or  off 

till 

by 

from  J 

on 

to 

for 

in 

through 

with 

(2.)  Frepositions  derived  from  Adverbs.  § 

a.  Fy  a  emnparative  sujjlx. 

after  over  under 

The  dative  which  followed  these  comparatives  was  the  dative  marking 
the  standard  of  comparison  {Koch,  ii.  p.  321). 

b.  By  prejixing  a  preposition  to  an  adverb.  || 

•  The  student  of  Greek  will  have  no  difiBculty  in  tracing'  these  three  stages.  The 
originally  adverbial  force  of  prepositions  is  unmistakably  evident  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  grater  part  of  them,  and  is  dearly  seen  in  such  words  as  between, 
among,  &c. 

+  Forth  ia  found  as  a  preposition  in  Shakspere :  "  They  issue  forth  their  city  " 
( Cor.  i.  4).  It  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  another  preposition,  '  from  forth.'  It 
is  now  commonly  used  only  as  an  adverb. 

t  In  riiaueer  and  "Wiolif  we  find /ro. 

§  All  these  prepositions  were  originally  adverbs. 

U  CoLupare  {  273.  In  these  prepositions  the  steps  of  formation  are  perfectly 
clear.  (J)  From  a  simple  adveibiiil  or  prepositional  particle,  such  a-s  lit  (oui),  or 
a/t  (behind)  is  foiTned  an  ."idverb  (filan,  (e/rm,  &c.)  by  means  of  the  old  adverbial. 
BufTix  -an,  denoting  locahty.  These  ad  rerbial  forms  sometimes  acquire  the  force 
of  prepositions  in  Anglo-Saxon,  sometimes  not  (2)  Tliis  adverb  is  preceded  b"  a 
preposition  (be  =  bi  or  by,  with,  and  on,  weakened  to  a,  being  those  most  frequently 
used),  and  a  secondary  compound  is  sometimes  formed  by  prefixing  a  (=  on) .  The 
resulting  compounds  are  adverbs,  and  ai<e  Ubed  as  such,  but  also  acquire  the  force 
of  yiepociitiona. 
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abaft  (A.S.  S-be-reftau)  beneath  (A.S.  be-neofTan) 

above  (A.S.  ii-be-ufau)  beyond  (A.S   be-geondan) 

about  (A.S.  a-be-utau)  but*  A.S.  bc-utan) 

afore  (A.S.  on-foran)  or  set-  tlirougliout  {/ate  A.S.  l)urh-ut) 

foran)  underneath  (A.S.  uuder-neo- 
befoie  (A.S.  bi-foran  or  bo-  6:^n) 

foran)  witliin  (A.S.  ■wiO-innan) 

behind  (A.S.  be-hindan)  without  (A.S.  wiS-utan) 

(3.)  Prepositions  formed  by  prefixing  a  preposition  to   a  noun  or  an 
adjective  used  substantively. 

aboard  (  =  on  board)  astride 

across  (from  Fr.  croJa;)  athwart     (A.S.     on      |)weorh 

adown  t   or   down    (A.S.    of  crooked) 

dune)  atween  (see  betwec-n) 

againstj  (A.S.  on-gegn,ongean)  below 

along  (A.S.  andlaug^^)  beside  U   or  besides  (A.S,   be- 

amid    or    amidst    (A.S.     on  Eidau) 

middum).  between**  (A.S.  bctwconum  = 

amoug  or  amongst  (A.S.  on-  'by  two') 

gemang  ||  )  betwixt  (A.S.  betwih,  betwix, 

anent    (A.S.    on-efen    or   on-  o?*betwux) 

emn  =  '  on  a  level,'  *  over-  since  f-f 

against')  inside 

around  or  roimd  outsido 

aslant  withal  Xt 

Aloft  (on  iyfte=:in  the  air)  and  abreast  are  used  now  and  then  af 
pre]»osition3. 

*  This  old  preposition  is  often  wrongly  taken  for  the  conjunction  but.  It  means 
litcraUy  'on  the  outside  of,'  and  tlience  'without'  or  'except.'  Thus  "  UCitan 
nettura  huntian  ic  mseg"  =  'I  can  hunt  witliout  nets'  (Coll.)  "  Ealle  biitan 
anum  "  ( Heoio,  705)  =  '  all  but  one.'  This  is  the  regular  construction  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  after  aH  [eat).  Phrases  Uke  '  all  or  none  but  he'  are  ungrammatical.  In 
Chaucer  we  find  "  But  meat  or  drinke  she  dressed  lier  to  lie  in  a  daik  corner  of  the 
house  alone."  The  motto  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  is,  "  Toucli  not  the  cat  but 
thft  glove"  (Koch,  ii.  p.  366).  But  may  be  followed  by  the  infinitive  witliout  to,  as 
"He  did  nothing  but  laugh."  Kespecting  the  cases  in  which  bat  appears  to  mean 
only,  see  §  505. 

+  Literally,  '  off  the  hill.'    DTin  =  hill. 

i  In  aijains',  amidst,  and  amongst  the  s  is  the  adverbial  genitive  suffix  (§  2G8)  ■ 
Tlie  I  is  an  offgrowth  of  the  s.    Agaia  is  the  older  form. 

§  From  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  preposition  and  =  opposite,  or  in  presence  of,  which 
we  have  in  answer. 

II  Gemang  in  A.S.  means  an  assemblage,  or  multitude. 

^  lleiide  has  now  reference  to  place,  as  '  A  house  beside  a  river.'  Besides  means 
'  in  addition  to,' as  "  Besides  the  profit  there  is  the  honour."  Tliis  distinction  is 
modcra,  and  is  purely  arbitrai-y.  On-this-side  ia  used  as  a  preposition,  like  beside, 
inside,  and  outside. 

••  Between  comes  from  the  numeral  adjective  tweon  (=  Lat.  iinw.»),  a  (derivative 
from  twa  or  tiH  (z=  two).  Betivih  was  formed  from  the  root  iwi.  To  this  wa-s added 
the  adverbial  giTiitive  suffix  s  [betwix],  and  subsccjucntly  the  ofTgrowth  t  (J  218). 
The  part.«  of  Uie  compound  betweonum  might  be  separated,  'lie  Bsem  tweonum' 
(by  the  lakts  twain)  —  '  between  the  lakes.' 

tt  Since  or  sinnes  is  formed  by  the  sufflx  -es  from  tin  ("  Sin  thilke  day,"  =  since 
that  day  -  Ouxucer),  a  shortened  fona  of  the  adverb  aiiSan  (sithen),  ierinwl  from  n'Q 
=  later. 

\l  Always  placed  at  the  end  of  the  clauiw. 
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(4.)  Prepositions  formed  by  prefixing  an  adverbial  particle  to  a 
preposition : — 

into  until*  upon  without 

outo  unto  within 

(5.)  From  the  adjective  «?efl?-<^  (r=Lat.,  v^r^^ws),  preceded  by  the 
adverb  io,t  we  get  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  adjective  toweard,  meaning 
'  approaching,  future.' j 

Toweard  and  toweardes  (formed  by  the  genitive  inflection,  {see 
{  268),  were  used  as  adverbs,  and  then  acquired  the  force  of  pre- 
positions. iVi^A  (neah),  near,  nearer,  and  next,  are  adjectives  used 
tirst  as  adverbs  and  then  as  prepositions.  (See  §  1 14.)  When  used 
as  adverbs  they  .ire  followed  by  to.  Ere  (A.S.,  a;r)  is  a  comparative 
adjective,  used  iirst  adverbially  and  then  as  a  x^reposition.  Past, 
once  an  attributive  participle,  is  now  a  preposition,  as  '•  He  went 
past  the  house." 

28i  In  Anglo-Saxon  passive  and  other  impersonal  verbs  might  be  used 
ivitliout  a  subject  of  any  kind  expressed  (^  382),  simply  to  affb-m 
that  an  action  takes  place,  without  referring  it  to  any  agent. 
Particii^les  are  often  employed  impersonally  in  exactly  the  same 
oQanner.  As  we  may  liuve  a  nominative  absolute  consisting  of  a 
participle  qualifying  a  substantive  (see  ^  372,  5),  so  we  may  have 
i  participle  used  absolutely  without  any  substantive  for  it  to 
qualify,  as:  "  Speaking  generally,  tliis  wiU  be  found  true"; 
"  Barring  accidents,  we  shall  arrive  to-morrow."  Participles  thus 
used  are  sometimes  wrongly  set  down  as  prepositions,  as  concerning, 
considering,  respecting,^  kc.  In  some  cases  these  active  participles 
have  supplanted  passive  participles  which  qualified  the  noun.  Thus, 
"considering  his  conduct"  was  "his  conduct  considered,"  just  as 
we  stiU  say,  "All  things  considered."  Notwithstanding , pending , 
and  during  arc  participles  qualifying  the  noun  that  follows  in  the 
nommativo  absolute.  Notwithstanding  is  sometimes  placed  after 
the  noun,  especially  in  legal  phraseology.  S,ave  (Fr.  sauf)  and 
except  are  of  French  origin,  and  are  remnants  of  Latin  ablatives 
absolute  in  which  salvo-  and  excepto-  were  used.  In  old  English, 
out-taken  is  found  for  except.  In  Shalcspere  we  still  find  excepted  : 
"  Always  excej)ted  my  dear  Claudio."  As  both  the  nominative  and 
the  objective  case  are  used  in  the  absolute  construction  (^  372,  5), 
tave  he  and  save  him  are  both  allowable. 

283     The  principal  relations  whicli  prepositions  indicate  are 
'  those  oi place,  time,  and  causality. \[ 

•  'ihe  old  Gothic  preposition  und  (=  German  bis)  appeared  in  Anglo  Saxon  aso5 
(just  lis  the  Gothic  («w(Aus  became  toth  or  tooth).  The  older  form  maintained  its 
grouB-i  in  und-tU  {uutili  and  und-to  (uuto)  =  '  all  the  way  to.' 

•f  Tlie  adjective  (or  adverb)  wnrd  (iveard)  fonns  various  compound  adverbs,  as 
northward,  heavt-riward,  Godward.  These  are  sometimes  preceded  by  the  preposi- 
tion to  as  to  Godward  (2  Cor.  lii.  4). 

J  Honee  '  inclining  to,'  '  favourable.'  The  opposite  of  this  is  '  froward '  (=/rom- 
ward),  and  the  negative  of  it '  untoward.'  In  old  English  fromward  ia  used  as  a 
preposition,  meaning  'away  from.' 

\  Sometimes  tlicse  participles  (as,  e.g.,  respecting)  have  retained  or  acquired  • 
shade  of  meaning  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Q  By  causality  is  meant  the  cause,  reason,  or  purpose  of  any  action  or  event.  When 
we  s&Y,/ulioJ  water,  of  markBthe  cause  of  the  fulness. 
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Prepositions  were  first  used  to  express  relatiou  in  spate,  then  they 
were  npplied  to  relation  in  time,  and  lastly  were  used  metaphorically 
to  mark  relations  of  causality  or  modality.  The  following  examples 
will  show  the  course  of  these  changes. 

284  By  means — (1)  '  Alongside  of,'  or  '  close  to,'  in  connexion  either 
with  rest  or  with  motion,  as 'Sit  Ay  me';  'The  path  runs  by  the 
river';  '  We  went  by  your  house';  '  He  lives  by  himself,'  i.e., '  with 
himself  as  his  only  neighbour';  'To  put  a  thing  by'  is  to  put  it 
somewhere  neai-,  or  by  our  side,  not  in  front ;  hence,  out  of  the  way, 
just  as  we  s;iy  '  to  put  aside.'  If  a  man  swears  by  an  altar  or  a 
relic,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  place  his  hand  on  it,  or  at  least  go 
close  up  to  it.  (2)  If  I  arrive  by  ten  o'clock,  tlie  time  of  my  arrival 
is  close  to,  or  just  lufore,  ten  o'clock.  By  and  i// properly  denotes 
a  time  close  to  the  present.*  '  Day  by  day,'  implies  that  one  day  is 
next  to  the  other  without  interval.  (3)  It  is  natural  to  seek  the 
doer  or  instrument  of  an  act  in  close  neighbourhood  to  the  locality 
of  the  action.  Hence  by  came  to  denote  the  agent  t  or  instrument. 
"  Abel  was  killed  by  Cain,"  means  literally  '  Abel  was  killed  beside 
Cain.'  "  He  is  older  by  two  years,"  implies  that  the  excess  of  age 
is  caused  by  two  years. 

For  in  Anglo-Saxon  means  '  in  front  of'  '  before,'  with  reference 
both  to  place  and  to  time  (compare  the  Latin  pro).  From  the  idea  of 
standing  in  front  o/came  first  that  of  defending,  as  when  we  say  '  To 
fight/or  one's  king;  uud  then  that  of  representing,  ot  taking  the 
place  of  (compare  avrl  and  2^'''d).  Thus  an  advocate  appears  for 
his  client,  or  one  person  is  '  t.aken/or  another ' ;  or  is  '  responsible /or 
another.'  This  idea  of  substitution  or  exchange  often  occurs,  as  in 
'  To  die /or  '  /  'To  excJiange,  barter,  or  sell  for '  ;  '  Eye  for  eye.' 
Exchange  passes  into  the  sense.of  requital,  as  •  He  was  punished /or 
the  crime.'  The  idea  of  '  in  return  or  exchange  for '  underlies  such 
phrases  as  'grateful  for,'  'sorry /or,' 'to  work /or,' 'to  seek /or,' 
'  to  wait  for,'  {work,  &c.  being  the  price  in  exchange  for  which 
the  object  is  secured).  Hence /or  comes  to  signify  ^purpose'  in 
generaL  '  He  did  this/or  love  of  me '  means  '  in  presence  of  his  love 
of  me  as  a  stimulating  motive.'  'In  presence  of  may  pass  into 
the  meaning  'in  spite  of  ( just  as  when  we  say  ''  He  persevered  in 
the  face  of  all  obstacles  "),  as  in  "  For  all  his  wealth,  he  is  unhappy." 
The  idea  of  interest  or  bcncft  may  spring  out  of  that  in  which /or 
denotes  in  place  of,  .and  thence  o«  behalf  of  ,  to  the  advantage  of 

Of  and  off  are  only  various  modes  of  writing  and  pronomicing  the 
same  word.  It  is  only  in  later  English  that  off  h;is  been  restricted 
to  particular  shades  of  the  general  meaning.  The  word  indicates 
movement  or  separation  from  something,  or  the  starting-point  from 
which  some  action  proceeds,  as  in  '  Get  o^^that  chair '  ;  '  A  long  way 
off  the  mark  ' ;  'he  went  out  of  the  room ' ;  '  He  comes  of  a  good 
stock ' ;  'To  buy  o/a  person  ' ;  '  To  expect  something  of  a  person '  ; 
'  Of  0.  child,'  i.e.  'from  the  time  when  he  was  a  child.'  A  vessel  is 
ojf  the  coast  when  it  io  at  a  short  distance  from  it.  The  idea  of 
separation  underlies  all  such  phrases  as  '  to  cure  of  /  *  to  clear  of  ; 

•  Chancer  speaks  of  "  two  yonge  knightes  ligging  hy  and  by,"  i.e., "  lying  side  bj 
fide." 
t  Coinx>aie  the  provincialism  "Th&t's  all  along  of  you." 
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*  to  cleanse  o/"  ;  '  to  deprive  o/' ;  '  to  acquit  of  ;  '  free  of  ;  '  desti- 
tute of.'  *To  beware  of  implies  'keeping  aloof  from.'  If  a 
tiling'  smells 0/ musk,'  or  ' tastes 0/ onions,'  tke  smeU  or  taste  cornea 
from  the  musk  or  onions. 

That  wliich  comes  from,  or  is  taken  from  a  thing,  was  a  part  of 
it,  or  belonged  to  it  ia  some  way.  Hence  spring  two  meanings. 
1.  Of  is  vised  in  the  partitive  sense,  as  in  'A  piece  of  cheese'  ; 
'One  of  the  men  ' ;  '  To  partake  0/,'  &c.  2.  Of  denotes  possession., 
as  in  '  The  house  of  my  father,'  or  marks  that  an  attribute  pertain» 
to  something,  as  in  '  The  brightness  of  the  sun.'  It  thus  becomes 
the  general  equivalent  of  the  genitive  or  possessive  case. 

A  thing  is  made/ro;»  the  material  of  whicli  it  is  composed. 
Hence  we  say,  '  A  bar  of  iron ' ;  '  A  book  of  poetry ' ;  'A  stack  of 
com ' ;  '  A  pint  of  beer.  From  denoting  the  material  of  a  thing, 
of  passes  on  to  denote  the  constitution  or  characteristic  of  a 
thing  in  general,  as  in  '  A  man  of  high  rank '  ;  '  A  person  of  great 
wealth.' 

A  man's  worlcs  or  productions  come  from  him.  Hence  we  speak 
of  'a  play  of  Shakspere'  ;  'a  symphony  of  Beethoven,'  &c.  Of 
also  marks  generally  the  source  from  which  an  action  foceeds. 
Hence  it  denotes  the  agent  or  means,  as  '  He  was  led  of  the 
Spirit ' ;  '  Tempted  of  the  devil ' ;  '  The  observed  of  all  observers,' 
i.e.,  'The  person  observed  by  oil  observers.'  'Full  0/ water,' 
i.e.,  "Filled  with  water.' 

A  result  springs  from  a  cause.  Hence  of  marks  the  cause  or 
ground  of  an  action  or  feeling,  that  which  excites  it ;  as  in  '  To  die 
of  a  broken  heart' ;  'To  do  a  thing  of  one's  free  will,'  '0/  right,' 
or  '  of  necessity ' ;  '  To  be  sick  of  a  fever.'  '  The  love  of  money '  is 
'  the  love  excited  by  money,'  and  so  '  directed  towards  it.'  So 
'  Fond  of  ;  '  weary  of '  ;  '  gmlty  of  ;  '  proud  of  ;  '  conscious  of'  ; 
'sensible  of  Sec,  denote  emotions  caused  by,  or  springing  frcym 
something. 

'I  heard  0/ his  death'  marks  that  'his  death'  was  the  starting- 
point  of  the  news  that  came  to  me.  Hence  0/ comes  to  mean  con- 
cerning or  respecting  in  a  variety  of  phrases.  If  we  'speak  of 
Cicero,'  Cicero  is  the  starting-point  of  our  speech.  '  A  copy  of  a 
thing '  is  '  a  copy  taken  from  it.'  A  man  is  '  strong  of  ann '  when 
his  strength  proceeds  from  his  arm.  '  He  Uved  there  upwards  of  a 
year,'  means  'during  a  certain  period  reckoned/rotw  the  end  of  the 
year.' 

To  (spelt  too  in  some  of  its  adverbial  uses)  denotes  the  point  to 
which  a  movement  is  directed  (as  in '  go  to '),  or  the  proximity  which 
is  the  result  of  the  movement  (as  in  '  close  to '),  or  (metaphorically) 
the  object  or  purpose  of  some  action  (as  in  '  He  came  to  see  me' ; 
'They  came  to  dinner'),  or  that  to  which  the  intiuence  of  some 
action  or  attribute  extends,  and  which  is  therefore  affected  by  it  (as 
in  '  That  is  a  pleasure  to  me ' ;  '  This  is  painful  to  mo ').  '  Givt  him 
a  shilling  and  a  loaf  too,'  means  '  Give  liim  a  loaf  in  addition  to  the 
shilling.'  '  That  is  too  bad'  means  •  something  in  addition  to  bad, 
something  more  than  merely  bad.' 

Withis  a  shortened  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  adverb  wiVer,  formed 
by  the  comparative  suifix  ther  (^  106,  note),  from  an  ancient  root  wi 
at  vi,  denoting  leparation.     '^^e  ancient  meaning  of  with  {wiS)  is 


ua 
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from,*  which  we  still  preserve  in  tcithhold  and  withdraw.  The 
notion  of  separation  passed  into  that  of  opposition,  from  which  with 
derived  its  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon  moaning  of  'against,'  still  main- 
tained in  '  withstand,'  '  to  be  angry  with ' ;  "  weigh  oath  tvith  oath  " 
[.Sha/cspcre),  i.e., '  weigh  oath  against  oath,'  &c.  Opposifioi  impliea 
proximity,  and  proximity  suggests  association,  and  so  with  came  by 
its  modern  sense,  as  in  '  Come  witli  us.'  In  this  sense  it  denotes 
attendant  circumstances  (as  in  '  I  Avill  come  with  ploasui-e  ').  Among 
the  attendant  circumstances  of  an  action  is  the  instrument  with 
which  it  is  performed.  Hence  another  of  the  common  meanings  of 
with.  All  its  other  senses  arc  only  modifications  of  these  two.  In 
the  case  of  the  other  prepositions,  their  various  metaphorical  mean- 
ings are  easily  deduced  from  the  primaiy  relation  in  space  which 
they  denote.  TFith  has  supplanted  the  old  preposition  mid  (=  Ger- 
man mil). 

Most  of  the  above  words  are  adverbs  as  well  as  prepositions.  The 
mode  in  which  they  are  used  will  always  determine  which  part 
of  speech  thej^  are.  When  they  are  prepositions  there  is  always  a 
substantive,  expressed  or  undei'stood,  which  they  govern.  (But 
compare  §  273.)  In,  "  He  laid  one  book  above  the  other,"  above  is  a 
preposition.  In,  "  One  was  below,  the  others  above,"  below  and 
above  arc  adverbs. 


CONJUJSrCTION. 

285  Conjunctions  are  so  called  ])ccaiise  they  join  words  and 
sentences  together  (Lat.  con=  '  together, 'yu/i</o  =  '  I  join'); 
but  a  word  is  not  necessarily  a  conjunction  because  it  does 
this.  W/io,  ivJiich,  and  that  are  connective  words  which  are 
pronouns.  (See  §  408.)  When,  where,  whither,  as,  than, 
&c.,  are  connective  words  which  are  adverbs  (§§  262, 
263). 

286  Definition. — Conjunctions  are  connective  words,  which  have 
neither  a  pronominal  nor  an  adverbial  signification. 

287  Prepositions  show  the  relation  of  one  notion  to  another.  Con- 
junctions show  tlie  relation  of  one  ihouyht  to  another  (see 
}  204).  Hence  conjunctions  for  the  most  partf  join  one  sentence 
to  another. 


•  " He  ged^lde  lif  wig  lice,"  "lie  separated  life  from  [the]  body'  {Beowulf, 
731). 

t  The  single  exception  is  the  conjunction  onrf,  which,  besides  uniting  one  sentence 
to  ano'her,  may  unite  words  which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  some  other  word 
in  the  sentence,  as  in  "  Two  and  three  make  five,"  where  iu'oand  three  stand  in  the 
earn"  relation  to  the  vorh  vvike :  '"Tom  sat  between  John  and  James,"  where  JoAn 
and  Jamfs  are  in  the  same  relation  to  snl  between.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  such 
ca.«es  and  does  not  show  a  connexion  between  the  notions  expressed  by  '  two  '  and 
'three,' or 'John'  and  'James,'  but  in  each  case  shows  tlie  connexion  between 
two  Ihoiirjhti.  namely,  that  Itvo  has  to  do  with  the  making  ni  five,  and  tljat  Ihrte  has 
to  do  "n-ith  the  makint^- of /iie;  that  Tom  has  a  relation  of  position  to  John,  and 
that  Tom  has  a  relation  of  position  to  James.  Some  grammarians  will  have  it  that 
ID  all  such  cases  two  co-ordinate  sentences  are  contracted  (}  44.5)  into  one,  but  it  is 
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J88  As  regards  their  syntactical  use  conjunctions  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes : — 1.  Co-ordinative  Conjunctions; 
2.  SLibordinative  Conjunctions.* 

As  regards  tlieir  sicjiiification,  conjunctions  may  bo  thxis 
classified : — 

1.  Simple: — and,  both,  that. 

2.  Adversative  ov  exceptive : — but. 

3.  AUernative :—eith.or — or;  neither — nor. 

4.  Causal : — because,  since,  as,  for,  lost. 

i>.  IlTjpothetical : — if,  an,  unless,  without,  except. 

6.  Concessive: — though,  although,  albeit. 

7.  Temporal: — after,  before,  ere,  till,  until,  now,  while, 

since. 
283&     1.    Co-ordinative  conjunctions  are    those    which  unite 
either  co-ordinate  clauses  (§  402},  or  words  which  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence. 

The  co-ordinativo  conjunctions  are  a7id,  but,  either,  or, 
neither,  nor,  whether,  both. 

Either — or,  neither — nor,  whether — or,  both — and,  are  used  in  pairs 
as  corrclalivos.  In  old  English  ne — ne  were  used  for  ne'Ulxer — 
nor. 

Both  (in  A.S.  bu,  the  neuter  plui-al  form  of  begen,  ns  ticu  of  ticr/en ; 
see  §  97)  is  siini^ly  a  nvimer;il  ndjcctive  (as  iu  "  Tlicy  were  both 
killed"),  which  has  come  to  he  used  as  a  conjunction.  The  pro- 
noun whether  (see  §  155)  in  hlie  manner  is  now  used  as  a  conjunc- 
tion to  introduce  two  alternative  indirect  iuterrogativcs  (as  "  I  wU] 
tell  you  whether  it  is  true  or  not "  ),  or  one  of  two  alternative  hypo- 
thesca  (as  "  I  will  do  it,  whether  (  =  either  if)  you  like  it  or  not "  ). 

Or  is  a  contracted  form  of  the  old  pronoun  otherf  (A.S.,  awtier, 
aSor  or  aSer),  which  was  used  as  an  alternative  conjunction. 


qidte  futile  to  attempt  to  cut  the  preceding  into  separate  sentences.  To  say '  Two 
make  five  and  three  make  five,'  or  '  Tom  sat  between  John  and  Tom  sat  between 
•James,'  is  sheer  nonsense,  ami  it  is  quite  inadini'^sible  to  substitute  some  fther  verb 
for  mrtfr«,  or  some  other  preposition  for  httwcen.  Gi amraatjcal  analysis  hiu  to  deal 
with  the  e.xpressioiis  before  us,  not  with  somt.'tMng  else  tbat  we  are'  told  to  substi- 
tute in  their  place.  Some  grammarians  adopt  the  eccentric  idea  tliat  in  casc-s  like 
the  abo^e  "and  does  the  work  ot"  a  preposition"  (=  witU).  Theyshould  at  least  be 
prepared  to  maintain  that  "  Tom  and  me  took  a  walk"  is  good  English.  To  say 
that  'Prepositions  connect  words  and  coniunc'ions  connect  sentences,'  is  neat  and 
terse  in  foi-m,  but  imperfect,  inexact,  and  mi-leading  in  sense.  The  statement  in 
}  237  contains  all  tliat  is  true  in  it,  and  e.^:cludes  what  is  inexact  and  enoneous. 

*  Most  gramnviiians  dLstribi:te  conjunctions  into  ccptdntiuf  and  disjunctive  eon- 
ju;..tions.  A  copulative  conjunclion  is  a  joinini/  word  v:hich  couples  logrtlier.  A  dis- 
iuncti'!' conjunction  is  a.  joming  toiird  which  disjoins.  A  per.5on  need  be  very  keen- 
sighted  to  see  the  .~:ense  or  utility  of  this  cla.s'-'lication. 

t  This  word  is  not  the  same  as  nth,-r  =  the  Gothic  anlhar.  There  were  two  com- 
pounds of  'hwiieJitT'  in  Angio-Saxon.  '  a-gc-hwrpj^cr,'  from  which  we  get  either 
(which  properly  means  io(A,  see  \\  173,  176),  and  '  a-hwpetJer,'  from  which  came 
the  pronfiun  avther  or  other,  and  its  ue^jative  nd^er,  r.pth^r,  or  noulher,  which  have 
still  a  provincial  existence.  This  (formed  without  the  particle  <f,  which  c~'ves  the 
idea  of  combination)  is  the  proper  alter^.aliif  pronoun,  but  ha.'-  been  supplanted  by 
:.Uaer. 
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Tho  co-ordinjitive  use  of  but  sprang  out  of  its  subord'.naiivo  usa 
(note  ou  §  '2S'J),  iu  wliicli  it  introduced  an  exception  to  a  general 
statement.  From  that  it  came  to  denote  coiitrasi,  and  eo  acquired 
the  force  of  a  co-ordinative  and  adversative  conjunction,  and 
supplanted  the  old  word  "  ac' 

288c  2.  ISubordiuative  conjunctions  are  those  which  unite  siib~ 
ordinate  chiuses  (sco  §  412)  to  the  principal  clause  of  a 
sentence.  They  never  couple  words  only. 
The  subordinative  conjunctions  are  that,  as,  if,  an,  Itst, 
unless,  though,  although,  but,  after,  ere,*  before,  for,  till, 
until,  without,  because,  now,  while,  albeit,  since,  except. 

289  That  was  originally  the  neuter  demonstrative  pronoim,  used  to 
point  to  the  fact  stated  in  an  independent  sentence,  as  "  It  was 
good;  he  saw  that."  By  an  inversion  of  the  order  this  became 
"  He  saw  that,  (namely)  it  was  good,"  and  so  passed  into  the  form, 
"  He  saw  that  it  was  good,"  whei'e  that  has  been  transferred  to 
the  accessory  clause,  and  become  a  mere  sign  of  grammatical 
subordination.  A  subordinate  claiise  of  this  kind  becomes  the 
equivalent  of  a  substantive  (see  §  403).  It  may  be  used  as  the 
subject  of  a  verb  {e.ff.,  "That  ho  has  gone  away  is  certain"),  as 
the  object  of  a  verb  (e.ff.,  ''I  know  that  he  said  so"),  or  in 
apposition  to  a  substantive  or  a  demonstrative  pronoun.f 

290  One  fimction  of  the  adverb  as  was  to  give  a  relative  force  to  the 


•  Ere  is  often  written  or  in  old  writers  (?  276). 

+  E.ff.,  "  Is  pset  ssegd  {)oet  hi  comon,"  '  2'hat  is  said,  that  they  came  '  (Bed.  i.  1). 
It  was  tki-ough  the  intervention  of  this  second  tliat,  t]iat  substantive  clauses  were 
at  first  used  after  prepositions,  as  "  Ic  cwime  ier  pam  jjfflt  he  ffaS,"  '  I  will  come 
ere  that,  that  he  goes ';  "  Se  apostol  hine  swangf  for  pan  pset  he  wolde  Godes  hjTde 
forletan,"  '  The  apostle  chastised  him  y'or  «Ao(,  that  be  wished  to  abandon  God's 
flock.'  "Ealle  pa  pingsindonon  pinrehanda  butou  pamanum,  J'ajt  pu  pine  hand 
on  him  ne  .Tstrecce,"  'All  those  thmgs  are  in  thine  hand  but  tliat  one,  that  thou 
stretch  not  thine  hand  upon  him '  [Job  i.  12).  Here  the  accessory  clause  is  iu  appo- 
sition to  the  demonstrative  governed  by  the  preposition.  Next  the  conjunctive 
'  paet'  was  weakened  to  '  pe,'  and  attached  to  tlje  preceding  demonstrative,  wh  ch 
was  thus  made  relative  or  connective  in  itd  force  (-ee  note  on  5  150),  and  so  in  ita 
turn  passed  over  to  the  accessoi-y  clause ;  as  "'  yr.rpam  J^e  se  coce  crawe,"  '  ere  that 
the  cock  crow.'  The  droijpiug  of  '  pe'  gave  rise  to  such  forms  as  "For  pam 
heora  ys  hool'ena  rice"  •—  '  for  that  yours  ia  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  The  use  of 
the  indecUtiable  thul  in  pla^'C  of  the  inflected  forms  of  the  pronoun,  or  the  omis- 
sion of  the  inflected  form  and  the  retention  ot  the  conjuncdon  '  pset'  (as  in  "  Hit 
ne  maeg  to  nahte  buton  pcet  hit  sy  ut-aworpen,"  'It  is  good  for  nimght  but  that  it 
should  be  cast  out,'  JJatt.  v.  13),  gave  rise  to  such  con.structions  as  "  In  that  He 
Himsflf  hath  sn£ft;r>.d,  being  terupted,"  ic.  {IJeh.  u.  lb) ;  "  I  would  have  come,  but 
that  I  was  unwell";  "  Before  that  certain  came  from  James  he  did  eat  v/ith  the 
Gentiles"  (Gal.  ii.  12),  &.a.  In  these  cases i«,  Out,  be/or/',  &i'.,  are  still  prepositions 
which  are  followed  by  a  .'^ub^tautive  clmise.  Lastly,  the  conjunction  that  disap- 
peared, leaving  such  constructions  as  "  £C-r  hel^iscop  wteie,"  '  ere  he  was  bishop'; 
"  Nsebbe  ge  lif  on  eow  butan  ge  etan  min  flassc,"  'Ye  have  not  life  in  you  but 
(=  except) ye  eat  ily  flesh '  (John  >-i.  53) ;  "He  went  away  before  I  came,"  &c. , in 
which  the  prepositions  ere,  bat,  before,  &c.,  have  absorbed  the  conjunctive  particle, 
and  80  may  at  last  be  regarded  as  being  themselves  conjunctions.  (Compare  what 
Is  said  respecting  btcause,  while,  &c.)  Some  grammarians  prefer  to  regard  them 
gs  being  still  prepositions  followed  by  a  substantive  clau.se,  which  has  dropped  the 
that  (§  4'  6).  In  the  case  of  butan,  an  ellipse  of  the  verb  gavesucb  constructions  as : 
"  Nan  man  nat  buton  feeder  ana"  (=  '  No  man  knoweth  but  my  father  only '),  for 
'•bftton  \>n'Tn  piet  feeder  ana  wat."  This  r.iay  jlujU..  ;but  dot^  not  necessitatis 
liucli  oonsuucUous  as  "  Nobody  knows  it  but  L" 
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Indcftnito  and  demonstrative  adverbs  when,  wheie,  then,  there  (,sbo 
note  on  $  158).    Thus  were  formed  tchen-as  and  whereas.*    Nok 
only,  however,  were  when  and  where  used  without  the  as  ;  as  migbt 
be  used  without  the  when  or  where,  as  "  I  met  James  as  I  was 
coming  hither  ";  "  \ieq\\ev  as  ys  bones  bjyge'S"  (^=- where  his  bones  lie). 
Trom  denoting ;?^/7e(7,  'whrreas'  came  to  \ndicate  attendant  curun:- 
stances.     Thus  "I  held  my  tongue  whereas  t]io  rest  kej^t  talldng," 
=^ '  I  held  my  tongue  [in  circumstances]  in  tchich  the  rest  kept  talk- 
ing.'    The  adverbial  sense  of  whereas  has  now  become  so  weakened, 
that  it  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  mere  conjunction.     It  is  some- 
times in  this  clniracter  replaced  by  as.     Thus  "-4s  you  say  so,  I 
must  believe  it."     As  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  as  if,  or  as  though 
("  His  heart  throbbed  as  it  would  have  burst,"'  Scott). 
291       If  (A.S.  gif)  is  connected  by  the  best  autlioritiss  with  the  Gothic 
iba  or jabai.f  It  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  and,  which  once  (like 
et&nd  Kai)  had  the  sense  of  also  or  even.  And  if=  even  if.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  there  was  also  a  particle  ono,  which  had  a  conditional  force. 
Tliis  probably  is  the  source  of  an,  meaning  i/,  as  in  ''  He  shall  an  it 
please  him"  {Hamlet,  iv.  6)  -ifitw  and  rtwr^  are  sometimes  confounded. 
29lb     Lest  is  the  same  as  the  superlative  adverb  least.    In  Anglo-Saxon 
we  find  'Iocs'  (/£?s«)  preceded  by  'py'  (the  ablative  of  peel),  and 
sometimes  followed  by  "  J>e',  which  gave  a  relative  or  subordinative 
force  to  the  plirase,  '  ^y  la's,'  or  '  ]>y  laes  pc,'  being  the  equivalent 
of  the  Latin  qHominns=  '  that  by  so  much  the  less."  %    The  super- 
lative was  used  in  Uke  manner,  '  ]>c  laeste  pQ '  is  found  {Sax.  Chr.  694, 
F.)=^quo  minime.     " Flee  lest  he  slay  thee,"  means  "Flee,  that  so 
least  ho  may  slay  thee."     AVe  sometimes  find  lest  that,  where  that 
(like  pe)  gives  a  subordinating  force  to  lest  (J  158,  note). 
2'Jlf    Unless  is  a  compound  of  on  and  the  comparative  less,  and  means 
much  the  same  as  minus  hi  arithmetic.    "  Ho  will  be  ruined  unless 
you  help  him  ",  means  '  Subtract  [from  aU  the  circumstances  of  the 
case]  your  helping  him,  and  he  wiU  be  mined.' 
291rf    Though,  was  originally  an  adversative  adverb,  meaning  'never- 
theless.'   It  is  still  so  used,  as :  "  You  are  still  in  time  ;  make  naste 
though."    To  give  it  a  subordinative  power  pe  or  that  was  originally 
appended,  but  afterwards  dropx>ed. 
291«    Tlie  mode  in  which  the  prep>ositions  bnt,  after,  ere,  before,for,  till,^ 
until,  and  i*ii/iOM< became  conjunctions  has  been  already  explained 
(§  '289,  note),  and  is  illustrated  by  the  use  of  because,  now,  and  while. 
Because  was  originally  'by  the  cause  that,'  while  vfas^  thewliile 
that' {while  =  hwil=^  time'),  that  introducing  a  substantive  clau.se  in 
appos  tion  to  the  nomi  cause  or  while.     When  that  was  dropped,  its 
suborti'^ative  power  passed  to  the  pi-eccding  phrase,  which  hardened 
into  a  conjunction.  II    Kow  that  became  tiie  conjunction  now  in  a 
similar  way.     SinCO  is  formed  by  the  adverbial  genitive  suffix 

•  "There,  wbereas  all  the  plaanies  and  harms  abound  "  {Spemer,  F.Q.  JTV.  1.  20), 

f  "Kot  with  the  verb  give,  though  at  first  it  poems  natural  to  regard  it  as  the 
Imperative  of  that  verb,  of  which  the  Scotch  gin  {  =  gi'en  =  given,  «.«.,  granted)  is 
the  participle. 

J  E.q.,  "  WariafJ  eow,  |>y-lpe8  eower  benrtAn  ppheflffode  syn,"  '  Beware,  that  if 
to  much  the  less  (  =  lest)  your  beaits  he  ov>;r-diaiffcd     {Luke  xxi.  34.) 

i  Till  and  until  were  used  in  the  Noi-them  dialect  for  to  and  unto.  When  they 
passed  into  general  use  they  became  ro-trictorl  to  re'fitions  of  time. 

C  yi'hilst  was  formed  by  tie  adverbial  geniuve  s  jxx.  i  aud  its  offgrowth  i. 
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(m  =  #  or  m)  from  sin,  a  shortenccl  form  of  sithen,  from  «tt5  ]tam  := 
'after  that.'*  Albeit  {all-be-il)  is  a  short  couccasive  or  impe- 
rative sentence.  Except  nt  first  formed  a  nominative  (or 
objectivp.)  absolute  wiUi  tl-.o  following  clause.  When  that  waa 
dropped,  except  became  a  conjunction. 
TQiy  Many  words  wliieli  are  frequently  set  down  as  conjunctions  are 
really  simple  adverbs,  not  having  even  a  connective  force,  except  in 
80  far  as  every  demonstrative  word,  which  refers  to  something  that 
has  akeady  been  said,  causes  a  connexion  in  tliought,t  thoixgh  a  mere 
demonstrative  is  not,  grammatically  speaking,  a  connective  word. 
Such  words  as  therefore,  still,  i/ct,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding,  coti' 
seqiieutlg,  hoxcerer,  hence,  accordinghj,  likeivise,  also,  are  adverbs, 
inasmuch  as  tlioy  indicate  some  of  the  conditions  or  circumstances 
under  which  the  predicate  of  the  clause  to  wliich  tliey  belong  is 
asserted  of  the  subject.  (See  further  in  the  Syntax,  under  the  head 
of  Collateral  HetUences,  §  40S.) 


INTERJECTION. 

293  IntGrJectiona  are  words  ■whicli  are  used  to  express  some, 
emotion  of  the  mind,  but  do  not  enter  into  the  construction 
of  sentences ;  us,  Oh  !  0  1  Ah  I  lla  !  Alas  I  Fie  1  Pshaw  I 
Hurrah  ! 

In  written  language  interjections  are  usually  followed  by 
what  is  called  a  mark  of  admiration  (I).  The  word  interjec- 
tion comes  from  the  Latin  inter, '  between,'  and/acjo, '  I  cast.* 


•  Tlie  derivation  of  the  conjimction  is  slightly  different  from  that  of  the  preposi- 
tion i§  2S1). 

+  As  "  lie  suddenly  lost  all  his  forttme.  TTiis  was  a  great  blow  to  bim."  No 
one  would  treat  lids  as  a  relative  or  connective  pronoun  in  su'h  a  sentence. 
The  same  is  obviou?Iy  true  of  such  a  sentence  as,  "  Ho  was  idle.  For  that  reason 
he  did  not  succeed."  But  put,  instead  of  /or  that  reason,  its  exact  grammatical 
equivalent  thfrrfore,  and  half  the  writers  of  grammars  will  tell  us  that  (/Kre/bre 
is  a  conjunction. 

A  proper  attention  to  the  nature  and  use  of  adverbs  will  cnaMe  ns  to  correct 
mistakes  on  tlie  subject  which  are  to  be  found  in  tl/e  grammars  of  most  languages. 
Even  tlie  best  Latin  and  tireek  prammars  are  not  free  from  them.  Thus,  quum  in 
Latin  is  an  adverb,  not  a  conjunction,  even  ■nhen,  for  the  f-ake  of  convenience,  we 
tran.olate  it  \jy  since.  Tbe  explanation  is  not  that  qmim  is  sometimes  an  adverb 
and  sometimes  a  conjunction,  but  that  the  llomans  used  a  word  meaning  uhen  in 
cases  ■where  we  use  the  word  shtcg.  Quum  is  in  foirn  and  mejining  th?  correlative 
of  lum,  and,  like  it,  refers  Lolh  to  time  and  to  altfndanl  circumstances.  So  ut  =  as, 
ut  =  ho  ■ ,  uC  =  Otat,  ul  =r  u/ien,  is  tlio  same  part  of  speech  in  all  these  uses,  and 
to  a  Roman  ear  conveyed  in  all  cases  the  same  fundamental  meaning.  Ihe 
adverbial  force  of  ut  may  be  inoicatcd  by  trcatii.g  it  as  other  relatives  are  often 
treated  in  translation,  namely,  by  substituting  for  it  a  dem.onstiative  with  aeon- 
junction.  As  gui  =  and  he,  so  ut  =  and  so.  Thus,  tarn  validus  est  ut  nemo  eum 
mperare possit,  "He  lias  such  and  such  a  degree  of  strength,  and  so  no  one  can 
overcome  hirn."  Tlie  vi  leftrs  to  the  circi/ms'anci  undfr  uhich  the  \eih  possit  ia 
affirmed  of  the  subject.  To  set  down  plua.-e3  like  howleil,  in  as  far  at,  &c.,  as 
compound  coniunclionx,  is  Quite  inadmissible,  i^ch  word  in  such  phrases  admits  of 
being  pjused  sepamtvly 
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*3ENERAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  WORDS  AND  FORMS. 

2M  The  pupil  who  has  carefully  sturlicd  the  definitions  of  the 
Parts  of  Speech  already  given,  will  be  prepared  to  compre- 
hend the  classification  of  the  cousLituent  parts  of  language 
contained  in  the  annexed  table. 

Language  is  made  up  of  words  tta-l  forms.  By  these  we 
express  all  the  conceptions  that  ihe  min'i  is  capable  of  form- 
ing. All  thought — and,  conscqnenily,  all  speech — is  about 
something.  The  basis  of  every  thought,  therefore,  is  the 
notion  of  a  thing,  that  is  to  say,  of  wharever  we  can  make 
an  object  of  thought.  The  words  that  stand  for  things  are 
nouns  and  pronouns. 

Besides  tilings  themselves,  we  form  conceptions  of  the 
actions  and  attributes  of  thing.*..  Che  words  tliat  express 
these  are  adjectives  and  .verbs.  Born  ibese  classes  of  words 
express  attributive  notions,  the  diffirence  between  them  being 
that  the  verb  expresses  an  attribute  together  with  the  idea  of 
assertion  or  predication;  the  adjective  does  not  assert  the 
connection  between  the  thing  and  its  attribute, but assMwies  it; 
or  (to  borrow  a  metaphor  from  mechanics)  the  adjective  is  a 
ttaiic  attributive,  the  verb  is  a  du7iamic  attributive.  The  ad- 
jective is  a  sort  of  weakened  verb. 

Further,  besides  things  and  their  attributes,  we  form  con- 
ceptions of  the  limitations  of  these  attributes — the  mode, 
manner,  time,  place,  or  other  conditions  under  which  the 
attribute  is  regarded  as  attached  to  the  thing.  These  con- 
ditions are  expressed  by  adverbs. 

These  are  all  the  simple  notions  that  we  can  form.  But 
when  we  think,  we  combine  noiions  together,  and  this  com- 
bination is  represented  in  language  partly  by  words  called 
relational  words,  that  is,  words  t'lat  denote  the  relation 
between  notions  and  thouglits,  and  partly  by  grammatical 
forms  and  inflexions.  There  are  two  sorts  of  relational 
words,  prepositions  and  conjunctions.  Prepositions  onl\ 
denote  the  relation  of  one  notion  to  another.  [See  Definition 
of  Preposition,  §  277.)  Conjunctions  denote  the  relation  of 
one  thought  to  another,  a  thought  being  already  the  combina- 
tion of  at  least  two  noiions.  The  relation  of  a  verb  to  its 
subject ;  of  an  adjective  to  a  nonn  ;  ot  an  object  to  the  word 
that  governs  it ;  and  of  an  adverbial  adjunct  to  an  attributive 
word,  is  indicated  by  grammatical  forms  and  inflexioos. 
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COMPOSITION  A2TO  DERIVATION. 

296  The  words  of  wliicli  the  English  language  is  composed  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  primari/  words,  and  secondary  or  deriva- 
tive words. 

A  word  is  a  primary  word  when  it  does  not  admit  of  being 
resolved  into  simpler  elements ;  as  man,  horse,  run. 

A  word  is  a  secondary  word  when  it  is  made  up  of  significant 
parts,  which  exist  either  separately  or  in  other  combinations. 

29b  Secondary  words  are  formed  partly  by  Composition,  paitly  by 
Derivation. 

COMPOSITION. 

297  A  word  is  a  compound  word  when  it  is  made  up  of  two  or  more 
parts,  each  of  which  is  a  significant  word  by  itself ;  as  apple-tree, 
tea-spoon,  spend-tlirift. 

298  All  compounds  admit  of  being  divided  primarily  into  two 
words ;  but  one  of  these  may  itself  be  a  compound  word,  so  that 
the  entire  word  may  be  separated  into  three  or  four  words ;  as 
handicraftsman  (made  up  of  man  and  handicraft,  handicraft  being 
itself  made  up  of  hand  and  craft  *)  ;•  midshipman  (made  up  of 
man  and  midship,  midship  being  itself  made  ujj  of  mid  and  ship). 
In  such  cases  the  subordinate  compound  is  usually  the  first  of  the 
two  words  into  which  the  whole  is  divisible. 

?.99  In  most  compound  words  it  is  the  first  word  which  modifies  the 
meaning  of  the  second.  (The  second  denotes  the  genus,  the  fijst 
distinguishes  the  species.)  Rosebush  means  a  particular  kind  of 
hush,  namely,  one  that  bears  roses.  A  hay  cart  is  a  certain  "kind 
of  cart,  namely  one  for  carrying  hay.  The  accent  is  placed  upon 
the  modifying  word  when  the  amalgamation  is  complete.  When 
the  two  elements  of  the  compound  aie  ordy  partially  blended,  a 
hyphen  is  put  between  them,  and  the  accent  falls  equally  on  both 
parts  of  the  compound,  as  in  knce-decp.  We  do  not  get  a  true 
compound  so  long  as  the  separate  elements  both  retain  their 
natural  and  full  significance,  and  their  ordinary  syntactical  rela. 
tion.  Composition  is  accomjjanied  by  limitation  of  significance. 
Compare  blue  hell  and  bluebell,  red  breast  and  redbreast,  monk's  hood 
and  monkshood. 

A.— Compound  Nouns. 
800     Compound  Nouns  exhibit  the  following  combinations : — 

1.  A  noun  preceded  by  a  noun,  of  which  the  first  (1)  denotes 
what  the  second  con.sists  of,  is  characterized  by,  or  attached  to, 
as  haystack,  cornfield,  oaktree,  wineshop,  churchyard ;  (2)   denotes 


•  Xbc  i  in  handicraft  and  handiwork  is  a  relic  of  the  syllable  ge  in  the  A.S.  haitti- 
*iT<u/l  and  handgevxore. 
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the  purpose  for  \\'hich  the  tiling  denoted  by  the  secord  is  used,* 
as  teaspoon,  milking-stool,  (see  §  20'i),  inkstand  ;  or  -with  which 
its  acti%'ity  is  connected,  as  man-killer,  bush-runger,  sunshade ; 
(3)  is  a  delining  genitive,  or  the  equivalent  of  one,  as  swordsman, 
kinsman,  Wednesday  {Woden  s  day),  sun-beam,  noon-tide,  day-star. 

2.  A  noun  preceded  and  modified  by  an  adjective,  as  roundhead, 
blackbird,  halfpenny,  quicksilver,  Northampton,  liastham,  mid- 
day, midrij"  {A.S.  hrii—howcls.)  Twilight  (ttvi  =  two),  fortnight 
{i.e.,  fourteen-nights),  sennight  (i.e.,  seven  nights)  are  from  nu- 
merals. 

3.  A  noun  preceded  by  a  verb  of  which  it  is  the  object,  aa 
stopgap,  pickpocket ,  makcicuight,  turncock,  wiigtail,  spitfire.f 

4.  A  noun  denoting  an  agent  preceded  by  what  would  be  the 
object  of  the  con-esponding  verb,  as  man-slayer,  peace-maker. 

6.  A  goiTind  preceded  by  a  governed  noun  (§  200,  note  J),  as 
tcire-pulliiig,  blood-letting. 

6.  A  verb  preceded  by  a  noirn,  as  godsend  (very  rare). 

7.  A  noun  preceded  by  an  adverb,  which  modiiies  (adverbially) 
the  noun,  when  that  denotes  an  action,  or  else  is  in  the  quasi- 
attributive  relation  to  the  noun  (§  362,4),  as  forethought,  fore- 
sight, neighbour  (A.S.  Kf«A-i«r  r= '  one  who  dwells  near'),  ojhl 
(i.e.,  off-fall),  off-shoot,  aftertaste,  by-play,  by-path,  inroad,  anvil 
(A.S.  aiifilt  or  onfilt,  irova. Jillian  '  to  strike'). 

8.  A  noim  preceded  and  governed  by  a  preposition,  as  forenoon, 
afternoon. 

9.  A  verb  preceded  or  followed  by  an  adverb  which  modifies  it, 
aa  inlet,  welfare,  onset,  go-between,  standstill,  income. 

The  following  compound  nouns,  in  which  one  or  both  of  the 
elements  have  been  changed  or  became  obsolete,  are  given  by 
Koch  {iu.p.  98/.). 

{a  sore  under  the  nail) 

{a  dog  chained  up) 

{barley  house) 

{burning-.itone) 

(^bride-ale) 

{flax-staff.    '  To  di.ie'  (pro v.)  is 

'to  supply  with  flax ') 
(^leek) 

(good  news,  or  God's  message) 
{ground-sill,  threshold) 
{house-wife) 
(provincial,  iee-shoggle) 
(loaf-mass) 
{mould-thrower) 
{hired  woman) 


hangnail 

bandog 

bam 

r=  ang-naegele 
=  bond-dog 
=:  bere-cem 

brimstone 

=:  bryn-stin 

bridal 

=:  bryd-ealu 

distaff 

=  dise-stiEf 

garlic,  hemlock 

from  leac 

gospel 
gTunsel 
huzzy 
icicle 

=r  god-spell 
=:  grund-.<;yl 
=:  hds-wif 
=:  is-gicel 

lammas 

m  hlilf-messe 

moldwai-p  or  mole 
midwife 

=r  molde-weorp 
=  med-wif 

•  The  modifying  word  maybe  a  verb  used  substantively,  as  in  wasktub,  grin^ 
Heme,  slevrpan  ;  or  the  pronoun  set/,  as  self-unil,  self-murder. 

*  These  words  are  peculiar.    See  §  29d. 
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nostril  =  na3-^pi  [nose-hole.   Comp.  drill) 

orchard  =:  ort-geard  (wort-  or  root-garden) 

stiiTup  =:  stig-rap  {mounting -7-opc) 

steward  =  stige-weard  [sty-  or  stall-ivardm) 

shelter  =  scyld-truma  {troop-shUld) 

tadpole  =  toad-in-pool 

wedlock  =:  wedlac  (pledge-gift) 

world  =:  wer-eld  (man-age,  a  generation) 

lemon  =  leof-man  (loved  or  dear  person) 

B.    Compound    Adjectives. 

302  Componnd  Adjectives  exhibit  the  foUowing  combinations : — 

1.  An  adjective  preceded  by  a  noun,  which  qualifies  it  ad- 
verbially (comp.  §  -G7),  as  shy-blue,  fire-neto,  pitch-dark,  blood-red, 
ankle-deep,  breast-high,  head-strong,  childlike,  warlike,  sinful,  hope- 
ful (and  other  compounds  oifull,  written  with  one  I,  once  formed 
with  the  noun  in  the  genitive,  as  willesfal=  ivilful),  shamefaced 
(originally  shamcfast,  A.S.  sceamfcest) ,  steadfast. 

2.  The  adjective  in  these  compounds  is  often  a  participle,  as  in 
seafaring,  bed-ridden,  heart-broken,  tempest-tossed,  sea-girt,  kc. 

3.  An  imperfect  paiiiciple  preceded  by  its  object,  as  tale-bearing, 
heart-rending,  time-serving,  &c. 

4.  An  adjective  or  participle  preceded  by  a  simple  adverb,  as 
upright,  downright,  under-done,  out-spoken,  inborn,  almighty,  alone 
(i.e.,  all-one). 

6.  A  noun  preceded  by  an  adjective,  as  barefoot;  in  modem 
English  mostly  restricted  to  those  compounded  with  numLrals, 
as  two-fold,  manifold,  a  three-iottle  man,  a  twopenny  cake,  a  thru- 
foot  rulo.  In  A.S.  more  common,  as  mild-heart  (mild-heai-ted), 
dn-cdge  (one-eyed),  twi-fingere  (two-fingered).  (Compare  the 
nick-iiiunes  Hotspur,  Longshiinks,  Roundhead,  Blue-voses,  &c.)  In 
modem  English  these  compounds  have  taken  the  participial  end- 
ing, bare-legged,  one-eyed,  pigeon-breasted,  &c. 

C— Compound  Pronouns. 

303  See  §j  154,  158,  1G9,  173,  174,  175. 

B.— Compound  Verbs. 
3C4    Those  present  the  foUowing  combinations : — 

1 .  A  verb  preceded  by  a  sep;u-able  adverb,  as  overdo,  understand, 
fulfil,  undergo,  cross-question.     Twit  is  a  conniption  of  eet-witan. 

2.  A  verb  preceded  by  its  object,  as  back-bite,  brow-beat.  (See 
§  301,3.) 

3.  A  verb  preceded  by  its  adjectival  (objective)  complement 
(}J  391,  395),  as  whit-waJi,  rough-hew. 

4.  A  verb  followed  by  an  adverb,  as  don  {  =  do  or  put  on),  doff 
{  =  do  OT  put  off'),  dout  or  douse  — do  out,  dup  =  do  up.  (Comp.  Genn. 
aufthun.) 

305    For  compound  adverbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctionB,  see  §} 
267,  269,  271,  281,  291,  &c. 
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DERIVATION. 

806  Most  words  in  all  lan^ages  have  been  built  np  by  the  combina- 
tion of  simpler  elements.  Words  generally  admit  of  being  ar- 
ranged in  groups,  all  the  words  belonging  to  one  of  which  have 
a  certain  portion  wliich  is  common  to  all,  and  which  represents  a 
certain  fundamental  notion,  which  in  its  various  aspects,  or  in 
combination  with  other  notions,  gives  rise  to  the  different  con- 
ceptions which  are  represented  by  the  several  words  of  the  group. 
Thus,  love  is  common  to  aU  the  words  \_he]  loves,  loving,  lover, 
loveable,  lovely,  loveless,  &c.  So  in  Latin, yac  is  common  to  facio, 
feci,  factum,  factor,  efficio,  factio,  fades,  &c.  This  common  funda- 
mental pai-t  of  a  gi'oup  of  words  is  called  a  root. 

307  In  languages  of  kindred  origin  many  roots  are  found  in  all  or 
several  of  such  languages,  as  the  bases  of  groups  of  words.  AU 
rtots  are  monosyllabic,  and  the  most  primitive  roots  consist  of  a 
single  vowel,  or  a  vowel  and  a  consonant.*  Roots  are  subdivided 
into  predicatiiw  roofs,  representing  notions,  and  demonstrative  or 
relational  roots,  indicating  the  relations  of  notions  to  each  other 
or  to  the  speaker.  Primitive  roots  are  not  words,  but  elements 
from  which  words  are  formed,  either  by  combination  or  by  miaking 
some  change  in  the  form  of  the  root ;  which  latter  process  was 
certainly  in  many  cases,  and  possibly  in  all,  the  result  of  the 
blending  of  some  earlier  combination  of  different  roots,  or  of  the 
weakening  of  existing  sounds  in  anticipation  of  such  as  were 
added.f 

803  In  the  course  of  time  a  large  niunber  of  the  formative  elements 
by  which  words  have  been  formed  from  roots,  or  from  other 
words,  have  lost  their  independent  existence  and  significance,  and 
have  been  reduced  to  mere  prefixes  and  suffixes ;  and  in  English, 
through  the  decay  and  disuse  of  suffixes,  many  words  have  been 
reduced  to  mere  roots. 

309  Derivation,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  includes  all  processes 
by  which  words  are  f oimed  from  roots,  or  from  other  words.  In 
practice,  however,  derivation  excludes  composition,  which  is  the 
putting  together  of  words  both  or  aU  of  which  retain  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  and  inflexion,  which  is  the  name  given  to  those 
changes  in  certain  classes  of  words  by  which  the  varieties  of  their 
grammatical  relations  are  indicated,  inflexion  being  subdivided 
into  the  inflexion  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns,  which  is 
termed  declension,  and  the  inflexion  of  verbs,  which  is  termed 
conjugation. 


•  See  3tax  MUUer,  Lecturf>,  Ac,  i.  273,  &c, 

\  Compare,  for  example,  the  first  syllable  in  nation  with  that  in  naliemal ;  the 
sound  of  eat  with  the  kit  in  kitten,  brother  with  brethren,  child  with  ehUdren.  The 
change  of  goose  into  gee^e,  foot  into  feet,  &c.,  is  a  relic  of  a  gimilar  process,  tb» 
added  Byllable  having^  disappearM.     (See  Helfeostein,  Ootap.  Gr.  p.  2). 
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810  That  part  of  an  inflexional  word  upon  which  the  inflexions  are 
based  is  called  the  stem*  or  crude  form  of  the  word.  In  English 
the  formative  elements  by  which  stems  Tvcre  once  formed  from 
roots  have  often  disappeared.  Thus  the  root  love  answers  for 
both  the  verb  love  and  the  noun  love.  In  Latin  the  root  am- 
becomcs  ama-  as  the  stem  of  the  verb,  and  amor-  as  the  stem  of 
the  noun. 

811  When  two  words  are  related  to  each  other,  it  is  sometimes 
evident  from  the  form  alone  which  is  the  primary  and  wliich  the 
derived  word.  We  see  at  once  that  bestir  is  derived  from  stir 
and  bondage  from  bond,  derivation  being  a  process  of  addition,  not 
of  subtraction.  In  less  obvious  cases  we  must  be  giiided  partly 
by  analogy,  partly  by  a  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  ideas 
represented.  Tliat  will  bo  named  first  in  langu.Tgo  which  exists 
first  in  thought.  As  a  stitch  is  the  result  of  stick-ing  and  a  diteh 
of  digging,  the  verb  will  bo  earlier  than  the  noun. 

• 

A.— DEmVATION  BY  JIEAXS   OF  TEUTONIC  PREFIXES 
AND   SUFFIXES. 

Derived  Nouns. 

812  Noun  Prefixes  of  Teutonic  Origin. 

1.  un  ;  as  in  unrest,  undress. 

2.  mis;  as  in  misdeed,  misJiap,  mistrust,  tnisrnndurt.  This  prefix 
(connected  with  the  verb  miss,  and  the  Old  English  in>js  =  evH) 
implies  error  or  fault  in  tlie  action  refciTcd  to.  In  many  words 
of  Romance  origin,  as  mischance,  mis  — Old  French  mes,  from  Lat. 
minus. 

813  Noun  Sufiixes  of  Teutonic  Origin. 

1.  -dom  (connected  with  deem  and  doom,  imphong  jurisdiction, 
ttcag,  sphere  of  action  or  existence,  condition),  as  in  kingdom,  Chris- 
tendom, earldom,  thraldom,  marti/rdom.  (Compare  Genn.  thum.) 
Freedom  and  wisdom  are  from  adjectives. 

2.  -hood  (A.S.  hdd  =  person,  condition,  state,  calling),  as  in  man- 
,hood,  priesthood,  tcifehood,  childhood.  (Comp.  Genn.  h^it.)  Head 
in  maidenhead,  godhead,  is  the  same.  Likelihood  and  hardihood  aro 
from  adjectives  ;  brotherhood  and  sisterhood  have  become  collective 
nouns,  like  youth,  nobiHty,  &c. 

3.  -red  (A.S.  r<i:d:=.  counsel,  power,  state,  mode),  hatred,  hin-d-red. 
JnO.Ti,.  freondredc  (friendship),  sihrcde  {7-elationship),  &c. 

4.  -ship,  ship,  scape  (denoting  shape,  condition,  fashion,  from 
scapan  =i  to  shape),  as  in  landskip  or  landscape, friendship,  warship, 
i.e.,  tcorthship.    (Compare  Gei-m.  schaft  from  schaffm.)      Added 

•  The  analogy  implied  in  the  words  root  and  stem  must  not  be  pressed  too  far. 
A  graiumatical  aUm  is  the  root  +  something  else.  'Xhe  root  of  a  tree  forms  no  part 
of  its  sUm. 
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also  to  Romance  words,  as    relationship.     Hardship  is  from  an 

adjective. 

5.  -en  (forming  diminutives  from  nouns) ;  maiden,  kitten, 
chicken*  (from  cock). 

6.  -kin  (foi-ming'  diminutives  from  nouns),  as  in  lambkin,  pipkin 
(comp.  "a  pipe  of  -wine"),  mannikin,  bumpkin,  thumbkin.  In 
proper  namo«.  as  Perkin  (:=  Peterkin),  Tomkin,  Wilkin,  JIawkin 
{irova.  Ilnl),  jr^^t/.tn  (from  Waller),  Simli»  (from  Simon),  Hodgkin 
(from  Rof/er).     Compare  Gcim.  c/ien. 

7.  -iinfj  (forming'  diminutives  from  nouns),  as  in  duckling,  gos- 
ling,* kidling,  stripling  (a  little  strip  or  stripe).  Darling  (dear), 
falling,  fir stl'ug  are  from  adj  otives.  Suckling,  starveling,  hireling, 
tvitling  are  fn  in  verbs.     Couij'.  Germ.  hin. 

The  diminutive  sense  easily  pas-'^es  into  that  of  depreciation,  as 
in  worldling,  grotmdling. 

8.  -rel  (diminutive  and  drpreciative)  occurs  in  a  few  -words  of 
Teutonic  root,  as  to  whii  h  it  is  diiScult  to  believe  that  tlie  very 
unusual  sufllx  is  of  Romance  origin:  as  pickerel  (a  little  pike), 
cockricl  (a  young  cock),  gangrel  (a  vagabond), /now^rc/ (from  the 
root  mong  =  mi.r.  ;  comp.  mingle,  amo>ig),  wastrel  (a  spendthrift). 

9.  -y,  -ie,  -eg  (diminutival),  as  in  daddy,  Sally,  Charlie  or  Charley, 
Annie. 

10.  -ock  (forming  diminutives  from  nouns),  as  in  bulloclc,  hillocky 
ruddock  (robin-redbreast),  pinnock  (tom-tit).  In  Scotch  we  get 
icifock,  laddock,  lassock,  &c.,  and  with  ie,  toifukie  (wee  little 
woman),  drappukie  (wee  little  drop).  In  proper  names,  as  Pollock 
{Paul),  Jialdock  {Baldicin),  Mattock  (3fatthew). 

11.  -ing  (zrr  A.S.  -ung)  forming  abstract  nouns  from  verbs,  as 
hunting,  blessing  ;  or  denoting  the  result  of  a  process,  as  in  build- 
ing, dripping,  gelding  ;  or  giving  a  collective  sense,  as  in  paling, 
flooring,  shirting,  clothing.  These  from  nouns.  Tidings  is  a  later 
fomi  of  the  participial  tidende  (see  ^  197  note). 

12.  -ing  (in  A.S.  =  ' son  of,'  as  "  Cerdic  wfes  Elesing,"  i.e., 
'  son  of  iZle.sa')  appears  as  a  tribal  or  communal  name  in  Tooting, 
Ucrdingham.  Sheringion,  &c.  With  the  force  of  'belonging  to,' 
or  'connected  with'  it  appears  in  whiting,  herring  (the  shoal  or 
army  fish,  A.S.  hcre^=^  army),  tithing,  farthing. 

13.  -en,  -on,  or  -n,  as  in  garden,  kitchen  (from  cook  ;  see  note  on 
§  307),  token,  beacon,  rain,  loan,  brain. 

14.  -er  (A.S.  -ere)  denoting  the  agent,  as  in  digger,  baker,  seeker, 
singer. 

15.  -er  (not  the  same  as  the  preceding),  as  in  hammer,  hunger, 
eunimer,  winter,  bower,  v:ntcr,  heather. 

16.  -el,  -I,  -Ie  (in  A.S.  also  -ol  and  -m^,  as  in  navel,  kernel, 
angle,  ajyple,  girdle,  shuttle,  bundle,  sickle,  spittle.  Many  of  these 
»i  '^  from  verbs,  and  denote  the  instrument.  In  A.S.  they  oftec 
end  in  -Is,  as  byrgcls  ^  iwria^-place,  bridels,  gyrdels. 


*  See&oteon  f  307. 
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17.  -ter,  -ther,  -der,  denoting  the  agent  or  instrument ;  as  in 
father,  mother,  daughter  (see  §  44),  laughter,  rudder  {vo-vf),  weal  her 
(Gothic  waian^z.  to  blow),  ladder  (G-erni.  Leiter,  root  /ili=:moimt), 
bladder  {blow,  in  Scotch  blnio),  spider  {  —  spbtder  or  spinner). 

18.  -ste"  (in  AS.  denoting  a  female  agent,  §  44,  note  t) ;  spin- 
ster, gamester,  trickster,  punster,  Brewster  {brew),  IF'ebster  (weave), 
Baxter  (bf(/:e),  bolster,  holster. 

19.  -o>n  or  -in  ;  bloom,  blossom,  bosom,  doom,  qiiclm  (intrans.  quail 
and  trans,  quell),  dream,  stream,  slime  (comp.  Lat.  saliva). 

20.  -ow  (=  A.S.  -u)  ;  shadow,  meadow,  shallow  (shoal). 

21.  -ness,  forming  abstract  nouns  from  adjectives  —  dearness, 
redness,  goodness,  &c.  Formerly  added  to  nouns,  as  in  wilderness 
(=3  wild-deer-ness) .  A.S.  rumnes,  nydnes,  &c.,  have  been  re- 
placed by  roominess,  neediness,  &c.     Witness  is  from  the  verb  ivit. 

22.  -th,  -t,  -{s)t,  -d  (varieties  of  the  same  suffix),  originally  fonn- 
ing  passive  participles  or  adjectives,  as  couth  (in  un-couth),  from 
ruiinan  'to  know'  (Goth,  kunths,*  Germ,  kund),  brought,  loved, 
dead  (from  die).  Many  of  these  became  nouns,  of  which  a  large 
proportion  are  abstract.  The  suifix  appears  in  gift,  might  (mmj), 
theft,\  weft,  sight,  wrist  (writhe),  shrift,  rift  (rive),  flight,  lengih,\ 
strength,^  breadth,\  height  (properly  highth),  mirth  (merrg),  sloth 
(slow),  growth,  stealth,  ruth  (to  rue),  flood  (floiv),  health  (A.S. 
halz=  whole),  truth  and  trust  from  true  or  trow,  death  (die). 

23.  -nd,  -n  (old  suffix  of  the  imperfect  participle).  Fiend  (Goth. 
^jan  'to  hate'),  friend  (Goth,  frifju  'to  love'),  tvind  (Goth,  waiati 
'to  blow').  Youth  in  reality  belongs  to  this  class,  Ih  having 
replaced  d  and  n  having  disappeared.  (Comp.  Germ.  Jugcnd,  and 
see  note  *  on  22.) 

24.  -est:  harvest  (comp.  Gr.  Kapw-os),  earnest. 

Adjective  Prefixes  of  Teutonic  Origin. 

314  1.  a,  alive,  aweary.  Athirst  is  in  A.S.  of-\)yrst,  an-hungered  is 
of-hyngred. 

2.  a,  a  cormption  of  ge  ;  alike  =  gelic. 

3.  un  (negative,  not  the  same  as  the  tin  in  verbs) ;  unwise,  untrue, 
and  before  Romance  words,  as  uncourteous.  An  umpire  is  one 
who  makes  the  two  sides  uneven  (in  or  un,  par)  by  joining  one  of 
them. 

Adjective  Suffixes  (Teutonic). 

815  1.  -ed ;  the  common  participial  suffix;  see  311,  22.  Also  added 
to  nouns,  as  in  ragged,  ivrctched,  wicked  (jiv6bah\y=.  witched),  left- 
handed,  &c.     See  §  302,  5. 

2.  -en  or  -n  (used  also  as  a  participial  suffix) ;  tcooden,  golden,  linen 
(from  linzzzflax),  heathen  (a  dweller  on  the  heath),  green,  fain, 
brown,  &c. 

3.  -er  or  -r  ;  bitter,  lit  her,  fair. 


•  Compare  tooth  with  Goth,  tunthtu.  t  See  note  on  }  307. 
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4.  -erit  (a  compound  of  the  tTTO  last) ;  northern^  southern,     O. 
6.  -«/or  -le  (AS.  -ol),Jle/;/e,  little,  brittle,  idle. 

6.  -arcl  or  -art  (=r  hard,  A.S.  heard,  as  irenheard  z^ '  hard  as 
iron";  gives  an  intensive  force),  added  to  adjectives  and  verba, 
as  dullard,  drunkard ;  from  verbs  laij'jard,  dotard,  brar/gart,  bllnkard, 
ilinlard.  Most  of  these  are  now  used  as  nouns.  Tliis  sufBx 
made  its  way  into  the  Komance  languages,  out  of  which  some 
derivatives  have  come  into  Eng-lish,  as  bastard,  standard  (OF. 
estendre=zext('ndere),  coward  {codardo  from  Lat.  Cauda;  properly 
a  dog  that  runs  away  with  his  tail  between  his  legs).  Dastard 
is  a  corruption  of  dastrod  or  adastrod,  the  pass.  part,  of  A.S, 
adastrian  '  to  fn'ghtcn.' 

7.  -ish,  -sh,  -ch  added  to  nouns  to  denote  *  belonging  to,'  *  having 
the  qualities  of,'  as  sivinish,  slavish,  foolish,  Jiomish,  Turkish, 
Jfelsh,   French.      Comp.    Germ.    -sch.       Added   to   adjectives   it 

naturally  gives  a  diminutive  force,  as  blackish,  dullish. 

8.  -less  (A.S.  leaszrz loose,  free  from,  tcithout).  Heedless,  senseless, 
lawless,  houseless,  &c.     Very  common. 

9.  -li/  (a  coiTuption  of  like),  added  (of  course)  to  nouns.  Godly, 
hcavenhj,  (/hasllij  {irom  ffhosl),  manli/.     Very  common. 

10.  -some,  added  to  verbs  and  adjectives  to  denote  the  presence  of 
the  qiiality  that  they  indicate,  irinsome,  buxom,  (from  bugan  = 
to  yield),  tireso:nc,  quarrelsome,  xchnlcsome,  blithesome,  fulsome. 

1 1.  -th  or  d  (originally  a  superlative  euiHx  :  see  Koch  iii.  p.  24), 
in  numerals.     Third,  fourth,  &c. 

12.  -y  =  A.S.  -iri,  added  usually  to  nouns  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  that  for  which  the  noun  stands.  Greedy,  bloody,  needy,  thirsty, 
viood'j,  sorry,  [sore),  dirty,  iSrc.  Added  to  liomance  words  in 
savoury,  kc.  From  verbs, — sticky,  sundry  (sunder),  weary.  The 
same  suffix  appears  in  the  nouns,  body,  honey.  In  A.S.  dysiy 
{  =  dizzy)  is  a  noun,  meaning  'an  act  of  foUy,'  as  well  as  an 
adjective. 

IS.  -ward,  denoting  'becoming'  or  'inclining  to*  from  A.S. 
weor'Sun.  Northward,  froward  [from),  toward  (to).  Awkward 
(from  auk  or  auke,  noun  and  adjective,  meaning  'left  Land,' 
'  left-handed,'  'perver.sc '). 

14.  -010  {ia  narrow,  callow,  &c.)  has  replaced  A.S.  -u.    See  314,20. 

31G  For  Derived  Pronouns  see  §5  154 — 173. 

Derived  Verbs. 

Teutonic  Prefixes  to  Verbs. 

817  1.  a-  (a  weakened  form  of  Gotluc  us  or  «*),  meaning  formerly 
out,  away,  oj'  (.\.S.  &ceoi-fan  'to  cut  off'),  afterwards  back  or 
again,  now  merely  an  intensive  particle,  prefixed  to  verbs  : — arise, 
abide,  awake. 
I  2.  be  {  —  by)  denotes  the  application  of  an  action,  or  of  an  attribu- 
tive idea,  to  an  object,  and  so  (a)  makes  intransitive  verbs 
transitive,  as  bemoan,  bespeak,  bestride,  befall,  or  \b)  fonus  tranai- 
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tive  verbs  out  of  adjectives  or  nouns,  as  bedim,  begriine  {j/rim), 
benumb,  becloud,  befriend,  bedew,  or  (r)  strengthens  the  meaning  of 
transitivo   verbs   as    betake,   bestow,  bedazzle.      Usuil   also   before 
Komanco  words,  as  becalm,  belabour,  besiege,  betray. 
Uelicve  is  probably  a  comiption  of  A.S.  giltjj'an. 

3.  for  (  =  Gei-man  r;;;)  usually  implies  that  the  action  indicated 
by  the  simple  verb  is  negatived,  or  done  in  a  bad  sense,  na  forbid, 
forsake,  forget.    Forgive  meant  originally  *  to  make  a  present  of.' 

(Compai-c  Lat.  condonare.) 

4.  mis,  denoting  error  or  defect  (see  §  312,2),  as  in  misspell,  mis- 
believe, misgive,  misbecome,  misbe/iave.  Beforo  Eomanco  words, 
misadvise,  Misdirect. 

5.  tai  (Gothic  (7«</  =  against,  bad-,  German  e»t),  implies  the  re- 
versal of  the  action  indicated  by  the  simple  verb  : — unbind,  undo, 
untie.  Answer  (A.S.  andswarian)  has  the  same  prcii.'c ;  also  am- 
bassador (Gothic  andbalits  =  scrvanl).  Unbosom,  unkennel,  unsex, 
&c.,  are  fonmcd  directly  from  nouns,  without  the  intervcution  of 
the  uncompounded  verb. 

6.  gain  (root  of  against,  German  gegcn) ;  gainsay,  gainstrive. 

7.  icilli  (see  )  2S4  '  with'  ) ;  xcithdraw,  icti/istanJ,  ivithhold. 

8.  to  (  =  Gcrm.  zer  ;  not  the  preiiosition  to) ;  to  brake  ( '  broke  to 
pieces'  is  still  found  in  Judges  ii.  o'i.  Coiupuunds  of  this  particle 
were  once  very  numerous. 

Verbal  Suffixes  (Teutonic). 

318  1.  -«/  or  -le,  added  to  the  roots  of  verbs  and  nouns  gives  a 
combined  frequentative  and  diminutive  force :  dazzle  [daze), 
straddle  {stride),  shovel  {shove),  swaddle  {swathe),  dribble  {drop), 
gamble  {game),  draggle  {drag),  tvaddle  {wade),  snivel  {snijf), 
grapple  {grab),  dwindle  (A.S.  dwinan  —io  fade),  xvrvslle,  dabble  ; 
from  wonna— kneel  {knee),  nestle  {nest),  sparkle  {spark)  throttle 
{throat)  nibble  {nib  or  neb),  curdle,  scrl'j'ule  {acrioe). 

2.  -er  (giving  much  the  same  force  as  the  last),  glimmer  {^ learn), 
wander  {wend),  sputter  (spit),  patter  {pal),  fritter  {fret),  flitter 
and  Jlutter  {jlit),  batter  (beat): 

3.  -k  (frequentative) ;  hark  {hear),  talk  {tell). 

4.  -en  forming  causative  or  factitive  verbs  from  nouns  and 
adjectives;  as  strengthen,  lengthen,  frighten,  fatten,  sweeten,  slacken. 

6.  se,  forming  verbs  from  adjectives;  cleanse,  rinse  (comp.  Germ. 
rein). 

319  Verbs  are  often  formed  from  nouns  by  a  modification  or  weaken- 
ing of  tlie  vowel  sound,  or  of  tlie  final  consonant,  or  of  botli.  Thus 
bind  (from  bond),  sing  (fro:n  song),  breed  [brood),  feed  (food),  knit 
{knot),  drip   {drop),  heal  {whole),  calve  {calf),  halve  {half),  breathe 

i breath),  bathe  {bath),  shelve  {shelf ), graze  {grass' , glaze  {glass),  hitch 
hook).  The  same  process  is  seen  in  Romance  words,  as  prize  from 
price,  advise  {advice),  &c.  The  weakening  was  occ;uiioncd  by  ver- 
bal  sufSjLOS  (see  not©  on  §  307),  wliich  have  ainco  di^oippeared- 
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320  Transitive  (causative)  verbs  are  often  foimed  by  a  slight,  modi- 
fication or  vreakeniiig  of  the  root  vowel  from  intransitive  verbs 
deuotingf  the  act  or  state  which  the  former  produce.  'Thus  fell 
(from /«//),  set  (from  sit),  raise  (from  rise),  lay  {lie),  drench  [drink), 
trend  [tvind],  quell  [quail,  A.S.  cwelan  *to  die' ). 

321  Almost  any  noun  may  be  turned  into  a  verb ;  as,  to  iron  a  shirt , 
to  deck  a  ship  ;  to  ham-string  an  animal ;  to  black-ball  a  candidate  ; 
to  paper  a  room ;  to  ship  goods,  &c.  Vice-versa,  many  nouns  are 
only  verb-roots  used  substantively,  as  work,  print,  walk,  &c. 

322  A.  k  ov  y  sound  at  the  end  of  words  in  old  English  tends  tc  be- 
come softened  in  modern  English.  Sometimes  this  variation  may 
constitute  derivation,  sometimes  it  is  mere  divergence.  Comjiare 
dike  and  ditch,  stink  and  stench,  wring  and  wrench,  mark  and 
march  (=:  boundary) ,  lurk  and  lurch,  bank  and  bench,  stark  and  starch, 
seek  and  beseech,  bark  and  barge,  bake  and  batch,  stick  and  stitch, 
wake  and  watch,  tweak  and  twitch.  Also  sc  tends  to  become  sh, 
as  AS.  scacan  =  shake,  A.S.  scddn— shadow,  A.S.  sceal  — shall, 
A.S.  scedp  —  sheep,  A.S.  scapan  ~  shape,  A.S.  scip  —  ship,  &c., 
scuffle  =  iihi(ffle,  screech  — shriek,  scabby  =  shabby,  skirt  =  shirt,  &c. 

323  Other  collateral  forms  involve  the  retention  or  omission  of  an 
initial  s.  Compare  smash  mash,  splash  plash,  smelt  melt,  squash 
quash,  squench  quench,  swag  wag. 

324  For  Derived  Adverbs,  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions  see  ^§  267 

DERIVED  WOEDS*  CONTAIlSriNG  PREFIXES  AND 
SUFFIXES  OF  LATIN  ORIGIN. 

325  Prefixes  of  Latin  Origin. 

1.  (/,  «5,  rtA*  (from  or  away).  Avert,  abduction,  abstract  The  rf 
in  advance  is  an  error ;  Fr.  avancer  from  ab  and  ante. 

2.  ad  (to)  found  also  in  the  foims  ac,  at,  an,  up,  as,  at,  a,  accord- 
ing to  the  consonant  that  follows  it.  Adore,  accede,  allude,  an- 
nounce, appear,  assent,  attend,  aspire. 

ci.  amb-  or  am-  (round).     Amputate,  ambiguous. 
4.  ante  or  anti  (before).     Antediluvian,  antecessor   (or  ancestor), 
anticijJate. 
■5.  circiim  or  circu  (round).     Circumlocution,  circuit. 

6.  con  (with),  also  com-,  col-,  cor-,  co-,  according  to  the  following 
consonant.     Conduct,  compact,  collision,  correct,  coheir. 

7.  contra,  contro  (against),  often  Anglicized  into  counter.  Con- 
travene, controvert,  counteract,  country-dance  =  contre-danse. 

8.  de  (down,  from).     Denote,  describe,  descend. 

•  The  greater  part  of  these  words  of  Latin  origin  were  adopted  ready-made 
into  BnyHsh,  either  directly,  or  indirectly  (tlirouprh  French) ;  they  were  not  formed 
by  the  internal  development  of  our  l.mg-uage.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  for-ua- 
tion  haa  been  iioitaf^d. 
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V.  di»  (in  two,  aiart;,  also  dif-,  di-,  de-.  Dissent,  differ,  dilute, 
deluge  {  =  diluvium),  depart,  dcmi--=:dimidium.  Naturalized  and 
used  as  a'  aegativo  before  Teutonic  ■words ;  disband,  disbelieve, 
distrust. 

10.  ex  (out  of),  ec;  ef-,  e-.  Extrude,  efface,  educe.  Disguised  in 
astonish,  [etonner  =  extonare),  afraid  [effraijer),  scourge  {ex-corrigere), 
scorch  iex-corticare),  sample  [  —  example),  issue  {exire). 

11.  extra  {beyond).     Extravagant,  extraneous,  stranger. 

12.  in  (in,  into),  modified  to  il-,  i>n-,  ir-,  en-,  em-.  Induce, 
illusion,  impel,  irruption,  endure,  embrace.  Naturalized  and  used 
before  Teutonic  words,  embody,  embolden,  endear.  Disguised  in 
anoint  (in-unrtus). 

13.  in  (negative).     Insecure,  improper,  illegitimate,  irrational. 

14.  inter,  intro  (among,  witliin).     Interdict,  introduce. 

15.  mis-  (Old  Fr.  »jfs  =  Lat.  minus);  mischance  (comp.  Fr. 
mechant),  mischief. 

16.  ob,  obs  (against),  oc-,  of-,  op-.  Oblige,  obey,  occur,  offend, 
oppose. 

17.  per  (through), ^e?-.  Perrnit,  pellucid.  Disguised  in  pardon 
{per-donare),  pilgrim  (Ital.  pellegrino  =  peregrinus),  appurten- 
ance. 

18.  post  (after).     Postpone. 

19.  prae  or  pre  (before).  Praelection,  preface.  Disguised  in 
provost  {=iprae-positus). 

20.  praeter,  prcter  (past).     Preterite,  preturnatural. 

21.  pro  (forth,  before),  j^oZ,  por-,  pur-.  Promote,  pollute,  portray, 
purchase  (piv-captiare),  purpose,  purveyor. 

22.  re  or  rec?  (back,  a.LT.ain) .  Redaction,  redound,  reduce.  {Pally  ■= 
re-alligare,  O.E.  relie,  Fr.  relier.)  Used  before  Teutonic  wordL  in 
reset,  reopen,  &c. 

23.  retro  (backwards).     Retrotxade.     Pear  in  rearward. 

24.  se  or  scd  (apart).     Seduce,  sed-ition. 

25.  s^(b  or  subs  (under),  sue-,  suf-,  sur-,  svs-.  Subdue,  succeed, 
suffuse,  surrogate,  suspoid.  Disguised  in  sojourn  {sub  diurno). 
Prefixed  to  Teutonic  words  in  sublet,  &o. 

26.  subter  (beneath).     Subterfuge. 

27.  super  (above),  sur.  Superscribe,  surface  (=  supei-Jicies),  sur- 
feit, surcharge. 

28.  trans  or  tra  (beyond).  Translate,  tradition.  Disguised  in 
he-tray,  treason,  tres-pass. 

29.  ultra  (beyond).  Ultramontane.  Outrage =la,te  Latin  uitra- 
gium. 


826  Suffixes  Of  Latin  Origin. 

1.  -e  {\)  =L'dt.  ea  in  line,  lance ;  (2)  =Jja,t.ies,faee;  (3)  =  Lat. 
ium  in  exile,  homicide,  &c. 

2.  -ee,  -ey,  -y  {—Lint  -atus  or  ata) ;  nominee,  attorney  (lato  Latin 
attornatus),  deputy,  army    {armata),  country    {con-terraia),  jur*" 
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{Jurata),  jouriufj  {diurnata) ;  decree  from  decretum;  di -gree  ttxyax 
gracilis;  party  ivom.  partita. 

3.  -y  (1)  =Lat.  -i(7,  in  mcmonj,  uifnmij ;  (2)  =  Lat.  -ium  in 
remedij,  studi/  ;  (3)  =  Lat.  -aciis  in  pigmy  ;  (4)  =  -cus  in  ivory  ; 
•ee  =  actis  in  Pharisee,  Sec.  Also  in  abstract  nouns  of  lato  formation, 
as  bastardy,  gluttony,  beggary,  simony. 

4.  -te,  -t,  -ate,  -cte,  -cct,  -He,  -ute,  in  adjectives,  noims  and  verbs 
derived  fi-oni  adjectives  or  participles  in  -tii.i,  -alxs,  -ctus,  -ituiy 
-utiis,  as  ehaste,  honest,  perfect,  adeoeale,  concrete,  discreet,  erudite, 
statute,  appetite,  joint,  point,  fact,  habit,  assault,  conduct,  relate,  &c. 

5.  -ade,  from  -aius  tlu'ougli  Spanish  and  Italian ;  brigade,  cascade, 
lemonade,  &c. 

C.  -se,  -ce,  -s  (  =  Lnt.  -sus),  in  case,  process,  decease,  oppress,  sauce 
{salsus),  advice,  spouse. 

7.  -ice,  -ess  (=  Lat.  -ifia),  in  avarice,  justice,  duress  (duritia), 
largess  (largitia)  ;  -ice,  -isc  —  Jjat.  -ilium  in  service,  solstice,  exercise  ; 
.ace  =  -atit<m  in  palace,  solace;  -ice  =  cx  in  pumice.  Latin -id,  or 
Greek -f(a  preceded  by  i  or  s  g'avc  rise  to  -cy  or  -sy  in  aristocracy, 
ahbacy,  fancy  ov  phantasy  [ipaviaaia),  grace.  Imitated  in  intimacy, 
obstinacy,  bankruptcy,  &c.     Mostly  abstract  nouns. 

8.  -ace,  -ass  {  =  JjVit. -ace7ts, -a) :  populace,  cutlass  {cultellacea). 
From  -ax  in  furnace. 

0.  -age  (lato  Latin  -agium,  a  modification  of  -aticum)  ;  age,voyagt 
(viaticum),  savage  (silvatieus).,  personage,  homage,  marriage  (jnarita- 
gium).  Naturalized  and  added  to  Tentonic  words,  as  in  tillage, 
windage,  wharfage,  bondage.  Tliis  suffix  denotes  (1)  the  condition 
or  occupation  of  the  person  indicated  by  the  primary  noun,  as 
vassalage,  pilotage  ;  (2)  a  collection,  quantity,  or  summlng'-up,  aa 
poundage,  mileage,  herbage  ;  (IJ)  a  state  or  process  in  which  sorae- 
tliiiig  is  concerned,  as  wharfage,  bondage,  windage  ;  (4)  when  added 
to  vcrljs,  the  result  of  an  act,  or  the  sum  total  of  separate  acts 
indicated  by  tlie  verb,  as  breakage,  leakage,  pillage  [pil  or  peel  = 
strip),  coinage,  S:c. 

10.  -al,  (Lat.  -alis,  added  to  nouns,  and  denoting  '  possessing  the 
qualities  of,'  '  belonging  to  ' )  ;  legal,  regal,  general,  annual ;  freely 
uaed  in  modem  formations,  as  comical,  whimsical.  Neuter  adjec- 
tives of  this  formation  often  gave  rise  to  substantives  in  -al  and 
•el,  as  canal  or  channel,  hospital  or  hotel,  jewel  (Joeale),  chattels  or 
cattle  (capitalia).     Modem  formations,  trial,  denial, proposal,  &o. 

11.  -el  (pz-clis), cruel. 

12.  -He,  -il,  -eel,  -le,  -el  {=  Lat.  -Vis),  servile,  civil,  genteel,  gentle, 
kennel  [canile). 

13.  -He,  -il,  -le  (=  Lat.  -7Hs,  denoting  '  capable  of  or  '  adapted 
for '  the  action  indicated  by  a  verb-root)  :  fragile,  frail,  subtle, 
able  {habilis),  agile. 

14.  -able, -ibte, -ble,  (  =  Lat.  -abilis,  -ihilis,  the  same  in  sen.se  aa 
the  preceding) :  culpable,  probable,  flexible,  feeble  (from  febilis, 
O.  Fr.  floible,  compare  the  Gonnan  wenig,  formerly  weinie  or 
v}einig,ivova.wein-en).  Naturalized  and  added  to  Teutonic  roots, 
aa  teachable,  eatable,  &c. 
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15.  -ne  or  -n  (  =  -Mff,  -nuin) ;  plane,  plan,  fane,  rexrjn,  sign. 

16.  -an,  -ain,  -ane,  -en,  -on  (  =  -anus,  a,  urn,  and  denoting'  'con- 
ncctcd  with  ')  :  pagan,  publicati,  captain,  cha,ilaw,  certain,  mundane, 
humane,  iiHzze/i  [incdia)tHs),scrivcn-cr,  surgeon  {c/drurgianus),  sexton 
{^—sacristan) , parishion-er  {parochiunus)  ;  -en  from  -cniis  in  alien. 

17.  -ine,  -in,  -iin  (=Lat.  -inns,  a,  um,  samo  meaning  as  tho 
prccc(l""^q)  :  divine,  saline,  equine,  marine,  canine,  &c. :  Nouns, 
doetrti/';  rapine,  pilgrim,  matins. 

18.  -ain,  -aign,  -eign,  -ange  {  —  ha.t.  -aneus),  mountain,  champaign, 
campaign,  foreign  (forauetis),  strange  {extraiicus). 

19.  -ar  (  =  Lat.  -aris);  regular,  singular.  Sec. 

20.  -arg,  with  the  secondary  fonnations  -arious,  -arian  {—  Lat. 
-ariits)  ;  necessary,  adversary  :  Nouns,  granary,  salary.  Gregari- 
ous, nefarious,  antiquarian,  librarian,  &c. 

21.  -er,  -ier,  -eer,  -or  (  =  Lat.  -arius,  denoting  usually  'one 
whose  functions  arc  connected  with '  that  for  which  the  primitive 
noun  stands);  archer  {arcuarius),  carpenter,  mariner,  butler,  officer, 
usher  {pstiarius),  farrier  [fcrrarius),  brigadier,  cannoneer,  chan- 
cellor, councillor.     Engineer  (Fr.  ingenieur)  from  ingcniator. 

22.  -ery,  -ry,  -er  (from  nouns  in  -aria  or  -eria,  denoting  a  '  con- 
dition '  or  a  '  collection,'  or  fonning  a  generic  name  for  acts  of  a 
certain  kind);  slavery,  cavalry,  pantry  {pantcr  =  panetarius), 
nunnery,  carpentry,  river  {riparia),  gutter  (that  in  which  guttae 
i.e.,  drops  collect). 

-ry  was  naturalized  (with  tho  samo  force)  as  an  independent 
formation,  as  in  Jewry,  fairy,  jewelry,  poetry,  poultry  (poull), 
cpicery,  peasantry,  thievery,  knavery,  coohcry. 

23.  -ess,  -ese  (=  Lat.  ensis),  burgess,  Chinese. 

24.  -ess,  feminine  suffix :  see  J  45. 

25.  -el,  -le,  -I  (=:  Lat.  -ulus,  -a,  -um,  and  tho  secondary  forms, 
•alius,  -ellus,  -illus)  ;  angle,  people,  buckle  {buccula,'  from  the  face 
with  which  it  was  commonly  adorned),  table,  sample,  metal, 
chancel  {cancelli),  castle,  chapel,  libel,  veal  {vitulus).  Farticipli 
(jjarticipium),  principle  (jtrinvipium),  and  chronicle  (chronica)  ara 
anomalous. 

26.  -el,  -le,  (i=  Lat.  -ela)  ;  quarrel  (querela),  candle. 

27.  -ble,  -bule  (=i  Lat.  bulus,  -a,  -um),  fable,  stable,  vestibule. 

28.  -de,  -eel,  -scl  (=  Lat.  cuius,  a,  um  or  celliis,  -a,  -um,  with 
diminulivo  force),  uncle,  carbuncle,  article,  particle, parcel  (parli- 
celia),  damsel  (dominicella) . 

29.  -cle,  -ere  (=  Lat.  culum  or  crum,  denoting  usually  the  instru- 
ment of  bomo  action) ;  receptacle,  obstacle,  tubcrnucle,  sepulchre, 
lucre. 

30.  -ive,  -live,  -tiff,  -sive  (:=  Lat.  -ivus,  or  when  added  to  the 
Btem  of  llio  perfect  participle,  -tivus,  -sivus,  denoting  '  inclined  to' 
or  'apt  for'  tho  action  denoted  by  the  verb);  adoptive,  restive 
pensive,  fugitive,  active,  uatu-c,  plaintive,  plainlijf,  caitiff  (captivus) 
indicative,  abusive,  bailiff  (bajulivus),  kc.  Naturalized  in  talkative 
Hasty,  jolly,  testy  have  lost  an//  in  old  Trench  they  are  hastif 
jol{f,  testif  (zzzheady).    See  Koch  iii.  l,p.  4b. 
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3 1 .  -ose,  -Otis  (=  Lat.  -osus,  Fr.  -eux,  denoting  '  full  of,'  or 
'  abounding  in')  ;  jocose,  verbose,  curious,  famous,  glorious.  Imitated 
in  marvellous,  chivalrous,  &c. 

32.  -Otis,  (=:  Lat.  -tis)  in  assiduous,  anxious,  omnivorous.  Natu- 
ralized and  added  to  Teutonic  steins  in  murderous,  tAJondrous. 
Adjectives  in  -aeious,  and  -ociotis,  are  enlarged  from  the  Latin 
-a.v  and  -ox,  as  tnendacious,  loquacious,  ferocious.  Piteous  for  the 
oMXev pitous  {^pietosus).     liightcous  a  corruption  of  rihtwis. 

33.  -estrial,  -estrian,  enlarged  from  Lat.  -estris.  Equestrian 
terrestrial. 

34.  -ant,  -ent  {==  Lat.  ans,  ens,  termination  of  imperfect  par. 
ticiplc) ;  distant,  current,  &c.  These  forms  are  often  used  aa 
nouns,  as  accident,  tenant,  &c. 

35.  -ance,  -ancy,  -ence,  -ency  (m  Lat.  -antia,  -entia,  forming  ab- 
stract nouns  from  the  i^recoding) ;  distance,  infancy,  continence, 
decency,  chance  {cadentia).  Imitated  in  gri<:vance.  Sec.  Province 
{jprovincia  =  providenlia) ;  n:  nd.  from  Lat.  -ndus  :  legend,  deodand. 

36.  -ion,  -tion,  -sion,  -son,  -som  (z=  Lat.  -ion,  gi\'ing  -tion,  -sion, 
when  added  to  the  stem  of  the  perfect  participle^ ;  ojnnion, 
nation,  tension,  mi.ssion,  &c.  Poison  {potion-),  treason  (tradition-), 
ransom  {redemption-),  reason,  venison,  season  {sation-,  sowing  time). 

37.  -ure,  -ture,  -sure  {=  Lat.  -ura,  and  with  p.  p.  suffix,  -tura, 
-sura)  ;  figure,  venture,  scripture,  measure. 

38.  -ter  ;  master  {magister  from  magis),  minister  (from  minus). 

39.  -tor,  -sor,  -er,  -or,  -our  { ■=.  Lat.  -tor,  -sor,  -<itor) :  doctor, 
successor,  censor,  founder  (fundator).  Juror  {jurator),  enchanter, 
emperor,  saviour.  The  abbieviatcd  -er  got  mixed  up  with  the 
A.S.  -ere. 

40.  -our  (=  Lat.  -or),  labour,  ardour,  honour.  Through  French 
-eur.     Imitated  in  behaviour,  «&c. 

41.  -tory,  -sory,  -ser,  -or,  -our, -er  ( r=  Lat.  -torium,  -sorium), 
auditory,  accessory,  censer,  mirror  {miratorium) ,  parlour  {parlato- 
rium),  manger  {manducatoria). 

42.  -ter,  tre  (=:  Lat.  -trum)  :  cloister,  theatre. 

43.  -}ne,  -m,  -n  (n:  Lat.  -men)  :  volume,  chcrm,  leaven  {levamen), 
noun. 

44.  -meut  (=:  Lat.  -mentum,  denoting  the  means  or  instrument, 
or  the  act  itself)  :  ornament,  pigment.  Naturalized  in  payment, 
betcitchment,  fulfilment,  &c. 

45.  -ty  (=  Lat.  -tat)  :  vanity,  cruelty,  city  {civitat-),  &c. 

46.  -et,  -let  (compare  -ing  and  -ling),  having  a  diminutive  force; 
of  obscure  origin,  but  naturalized  in  English.  Owlet,  cygnet, 
ballet,  circlet,  pocket,  coronet,  bracefU,  armlet,  cutlet,  streamlet, 
tartlet. 

47.  -on,  -one,  -oon  (denoting  a  large  specimen  of  the  thing  in 
question,  as  in  the  Latin  mck-namos  Naso^z.  Big-nose,  Capilo^=^Big- 
head).    Balloon,  trombone,  cartoon,  million,  flagon,  pennon,  glutton. 

48.  -ish  (from  Lat.  -esco,  through  the  French  inchoative  con- 
jugation in  -ir,  -issant:  see  Brachct's  Ulst.  Fr.  ur.  p.  131)  : 
tlrnvish,  banish,  punish.  &;c. 
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49.  Words  in  -ave,  -tie,  -atir,  -aceous,  -id,  -lent,  -knee,  -mony^ 
-esque  {-iscus  from  ici(s),  -tude,  -bund  or  -bond,  -und,  -umn,  &c., 
will  bo  readily  recogTiized  as  of  Latin  origin. 

327  There  are  two  principal  modes  in  which  verbs  are  formed  id 
English  from  Latin  verbs.  One  mode  is  by  taking  simply  the 
crude  form  of  the  infinitive  mood  or  present  tense,  without  any 
BuiEx ;  as  intend,  defend,  manumit.  Sometimes  mute  e  makes 
its  appearance  after  a  long  vowel,  as  in  incline,  opine,  revise. 
The  second  mode  is  to  adopt  as  a  suffix  the  temiination  of  the 
perfect  participle  passive  (slightlj^  modified),  t,  s,  ate,  or  ite 
fLat.  tm,  su-i,  atus,  ittis)  ;  as  create  (from  creatus),  conduct 
(from  conductus),  credit  (from  creditus),  expedite  {expediiiis), 
incense  (from  incensus).  When  derivatives  are  formed  by  both 
methods,  one  generally  retains  one  of  the  meanings  of  the  original 
verb,  the  other  another.  Compare  deduce  and  deduct ;  conduce 
and  eotiduct ;  construe  and  construct;  r<rerl  ai\^  revcisc;  convert 
and  converse. 

328  Nouns  (or  adjectives)  and  verbs  of  Latin  origin  are  often  the 
same  in  form,  but  are  disting-uished  by  the  accent,  the  noun  or 
adjective  having  the  accent  on  the  fir.it  syllable,  the  verb  on  the 
second. 


Noun. 

Verb. 

Noim  or  Adjective. 

Verb. 

accent 

accent 

6bject 

obj  ect 

^ffix 

affix 

produce 

produce 

collect 

collect 

frequent 

frequent 

concert 

concert 

Absent 

absent 

convert 

convert 

compormd 

compound 

Extract 

extract 

present 

present 

insult 

ins  tilt 

rebel 

rebel 

GREEK  PREFLKES. 

329     The  following  prefixes  are  found  in  words  of  Greek  origin : — 

1 .  a  or  an  (^uot) .     Anarchy. 

2.  amphi  (on  both  siOes,  or  round).     Amphibious,  amphitheatre. 
3    ana  (up).     Anabasis,  anatomy,  analogy. 

4.  anti  (against).     Antithesis,  antipatlij. 

5.  apo  (from).     Apogee,  apology. 

6.  cata  (down).     Catalepsy,  catastrophe. 

7.  di  (two,  or  in  two).     Disyllabic,  aiiilithong. 

8.  dia  (tluoiigh, among). "TJiamcter,  diaphanoua. 

9.  en  or  em  (mor  on).     Emphasis,  enema. 

10.  endo  (within).     Endosmose. 

11.  epi  (ui)on).     E]>ilogue,  epitaph. 

12.  ec  or  c.r  (out  of;.     Exodus,  ecstatic. 

13.  exo  (outside).     Exosmo.se. 

14.  ht/per  (over).     n^)crbuiical 
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16    hypo  (under).     Hypotcnuso,  hypothesis. 

16.  ineta  (implying  chanf^c).     Metamoi-phosis. 

17.  pnra  (beside).     Parabnla,  parftphTaso.  ♦ 

18.  peri  (round),     rciistyle,  ppj-imetcr. 

19.  pro  (before).     Progi-iun. 

20.  pros  (to).     Prosody. 

21.  .«//»    (with,    togcthci-),   modified   into    gym   at   syk     Sjiidlo, 
Byntax,  sj-mbol,  syllogism,  syllable. 

22.  «*  (well).     Euphony,  eulogy. 


GREEK  SUFFIXES. 

830     The  following  sufHxcs  mark  word-s  of  Greek  origin : — 

1.  -e :  calcislrophe. 

2.  -y(  =  ta):  anatomij,  mnnarchy. 

3.  -ad  or  -id.     Iliad,  yUneid,  2'road. 

4.  -ic,  -tic.     Lopic,  cynic,  ethics,  arilhmetie, 
6.  -ac,  maniac,  Syriac. 

6.  -sis,   -By,   -se    {■=.  -ffis) :    crisis,  emphasis,  palsy    {pamlysii), 
hypocrisy,  pli  remy,  eclipse. 

7.  -ma  :  diorama,  enema. 

8.  -tre,  -tcr  {-rpov)  :  centre,  meter. 

9.  -st,  iconoclast,  sojjl'ist,  baptist. 

10.  -ie,  -t  (=  TTjj) :  apostate,  comet,  patriot. 

11.  -sm  :  sophism,  spasm,  aneurism. 

12.  -isk :  asterisk,  obelisk. 

13.  -ize  (in  verbs):  baptize,  criticize.  This  termination  and  its 
derivatives  have  been  imitated  in  modem  fonnatioio'.  as  minimizt, 
theorize,  dei^m,  egotism,  egotist,  annalist,  pajiiU. 

E31  ^Hicn  a  compound  or  derived  vrord  is  mado  Tip  of  elements 
derived  from  dilicrent  languages,  it  is  called  a  hybrid  {hyhrida  z=z 
mourjrcl,  from  Greek  i/^pis),  as  falsehood,  politely.  Some  writers 
epeak  as  if  all  such  fonnations  •were  faulty,  and  lay  down  as  a 
nde  that  "  in  derived  words  all  the  parts  mtist  belong  to  one 
and  the  samo  language."  This  is  quite  a  mistake.  '\Vlien  a 
word  of  foreign  origin  has  been  thoroughly  natui-alizcd  in 
English,  it  is  capable  of  receiving  all  the  inflections,  prefixes, 
and  affixes  which  are  employed  in  English.  If  this  were  not 
the  case  we  could  not  decline  such  words  when  they  are  nouns 
or  conjugate  them  "when  they  are  verbs.  Such  words  hh  false- 
hood, grateful,  nnjtist,  rudeness,  doubtless,  useless,  artful,  acccuser, 
tedticer,  politeness,  grandfather,  conceited,  readable,  martyrdom, 
u-ondroiis,  are  all  hybrids,  the  stem  and  the  prefix  or  suffi.^ 
being  the  one  of  English,  the  other  of  classical  origin  ;  but 
any  rule  which  would  condemn  such  formations  slioidd  bo 
rejected  as  arbitrary  and  gi'oundless.  The  following  principle, 
however    is  observed  in.  the  formation   of    derivatives: — If  8 
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derived  word  has  been  formed  by  meana  of  an  English  suffix, 
and  a  secondary  derivative  has  to  bo  formed  by  moans  of  a 
prefix,  the  ^nxfix  should  be  English.  If  tho  suffix  of  the  first 
derivative  is  of  classical  origin,  the  prefix  should  bo  classical. 
Thus  we  say  undecided  and  indecisive,  un-  and  -cd  being  both 
English,  ill-  and  -ive  both  Latin.  So  itnr/raleful,  infji-atitudc ; 
unjustly,  ivjustice.  But  one  or  two  suffixes  of  Latin  origin  (like 
-able)  are  treated  as  if  of  English  origin,  as  in  unspeakable. 

J32  Words  compounded  of  Latin  elements  havo  often  undergone 
considerable  mutilation,  so  that  they  are  not  easy  to  recognize. 
Thus  ostrich-^  avis  strut  hio  ;  constable  ■=z  comes  slaOuli  ;  parslei/z= 
petroselinuin ;  bittern  comes  from  mugi-taurus,  conniptcd  into 
biigi-tauriis ;  inrr/rim  (Fr.  inigraine)  zrz  hemi-cranium,  'a  pain 
affecting  half  the  head';  bustard ^=. avis  tardus ;  jeopardy ■zz.Jocus 
partitas  (a  sportive  venture,  consisting  in  A  choice  between  two 
alternatives);  copperas  ■=.  cupri  rosa  ;  porpoise  ■=.  porcus  piicis ; 
porcupine  :=.  parens  fpinonts  ;  vinegar  :=  vinum  acre  {ahjar  ia 
^  eager  ^  or  sour  ale);  verdict  z^  vcre  dictum;  verjuice  -^z  viridum 
jus ;  viscount  =  vice-comes ;  grandam,  granny  (through  French 
grande  dame)  zzz  grandis  domina ;  gramercy  '=^  grand  merci ; 
rosemary  =  ros  mnrinus ;  mnugre  ■=.  male  grctiiin ;  van  {avant) 
z=.  ab  ante;  rear,  arrear-=zad  retro;  cJiauticleer  ■=.  cliaiite  clair  ; 
summons  =i  submoneas ;  kerchief*  ■=.  couvre  chef ;  cuifeio  ■=z  couvre- 
feu  ;  tennis  rr  tow:  '  catch  '  ;  lamprey  =.  lambe  petram,  *  lick- 
stone,'  from  its  habit  of  adlicring  to  rocks  by  suction ;  agree 
(originally  an  abverb  a  gre)  =z  ad  gratum  ;  dandelion  ==  dent  de 
lion  ;  alert  =z  Ital.  aU'crta  [nta  from  ercclus)  ;  al'irm  =:  Ital. 
alCarme  '  to  anns  '  (from  arma).  Verbs  in  -fy  usually  represent 
compoimds  of  -ficare,  as  edify,  mortify,  deij'y.     Defy  is  ivomfidere. 

t33  An  attentive  examination  of  §  32G  and  section  TV.  of  Appendix 
B  will  show  tho  usual  changes  that  are  to  bo  looked  for  when  a 
Latin  word  has  passed  through  Frcncli  into  English.  Tho 
following  (amongst  others  of  less  -  difficulty)  should  bo  borne  in 
mind : — 

1.  b  often  vanishes  from  between  voweLs.  Compare  sudden  and 
tubitanetts. 

2.  e  or  g  often  vuriishcs  when  it  occurs  btforo  a  dental  or 
between  vowels.  Compare /i?«^  and  factum,  sure  and  securus,  png 
and  pacare,  deny  and  denegare,  display  and  difplicare,  rule  Jind 
regula,  seal  and  sigilliim,  allow  and  allocare. 

3.  d  OT  t  vanishes.  Compare  prey  and  praeda,  ray  and  radius, 
chair  and  cathedra,  cue  and  cauda,  roll  and  rotulw,  round  and 
rolundus,  treoicn  and  tradition-,  and  look  at  chance,  obey,  recreant, 
dej'y,  chain,  fay,  iic,  and  see  \  32G,  2. 

•  The  sense  of  head  (cA'/)  so  complcfnlf  di.a.nppearpfj,  tl'at  (he  secnndarr  com- 
pound handktrchitf  was  fonned ;  iu  which  apain  the  meaning  of  kand  was  dis- 
regarded, so  that  the  word  neckhandkfrchi'f  wa.s  nia'lf,  whiuli  literally  ought  to 
mean  '  a  head-co-terms  used  for  the  hands  tied  round  the  neckj 
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4.  Initial  o  bccdinps  ek,   a«   in   chief,  chance,  chandler,    thanL, 

6.  Tlie  consonantal  force  of  II  disappears ;  as  in  couch  from 
coclocaie,  bcanty  from  bellitaK,  &c. 

6.  b  OT  p  becomes  v  or  /,  as  in  chief  {caput),  ravin  {rapio),  Hver 
{riparius),  cover  {co-operirc),  van  (^ib-ante). 

7.  di  boforo  a  vowel  becomes  soft  g  or  ch  or  /,  as  in  siege 
[nsscditim),  j'our.'Ci/  {(II urnata), preach  {pracdicare),  Jane  {iJiana). 

8.  ti  undergoes  a  similar  change,  as  in  voyage  {riaticuiii),  age 
{aetaticum). 

9.  bi,  pi,  vi  before  a  vowel  becomes  ge  or  dgc,  as  in  abridge 
{abbreviarc),  change  {canihiare),  plunge  {plumbicure),  rage  {rubies), 
deluge  {diluvium),  assuage  (ud-suavis),  sage  {sapio). 

334  A  Latin  word  adopted  in  oldEnglishorbrought-in  throngh  French 
has  sometimes  been  re-introduced  at  a  later  period  directly  from 
the  Latin.  In  that  case  the  older  word  shows  a  more  mutilated 
form  than  the  later.  Compare  bisliop  and  episcopal ;  minster  and 
monaHcrg ;  priest  and  prtsbgier ;  pistol  and  epistle ;  balm  and 
baham  ;  sure  &n.d  secure. 

335  Sometime!*  the  older  form  has  kept  its  ground  with  a  differeut 
shade  of  meaning.  Compare  penance  and  penitence;  blame  and  blas- 
phemy ;  chalice  and  caliz ;  forgo  and  Jabric ;  countenance  and 
continence;  feat  and  fact ;  defeat  and  defect;  poor  and  pauper; 
rag  and  radius  ;  treason  and  tradition  ;  frail  and  fragile  ;  loyal 
and  legal ;  couch  and  collocate  ;  rule  and  regulate. 

336  There  has  also  been  a  tendency  to  reject  French  modifications 
and  other  conniptions,  and  bring  words  back  again  to  their  original 
foiTD.  Compare  aferme  and  affirm;  auter  and  altar ;  colcr  and 
collar;  scoler  z,nd.  scholar  ;  notercr  and  notary;  dot  yr  and  doctor ; 
parfyi  and  jv.rfect ;  sotil  and  subtile;  dortoure  and  aormitory ; 
caitiff  and  captive  ;  aunterous  and  adventurous. 

337.  Proper  names  are  often  curiously  di.'^gnisod  in  common  words. 
Thus  dunce  is  merely  the  name  of  the  celebrated  schoolman 
Jhius  Scotvs ;  tawdry  is  a  corruption  of  St.  Audrey  {1-^lhclrcda), 
a  fair  at  which  gaudy  wares  were  sold  having  been  held  on  her 
feast-day ;  grog  is  so  called  after  Admiral  Vernon,  who  first 
served  out  to  his  sailors  i-um  mijved  with  water,  and  was  nick- 
named Old  Grog  from  a  cloak  of  grogram  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  wearing;  tram-ways  are  named  after  their  inventor 
Outram  ;  cordwainers  dealt  in  Cordovan  leather ;  a  lumber-room 
was  a  room  in  which  Lombard  pawnbroJcera  kept  the  goods 
pledged  with  them  ;  sarcenet  was  made  by  the  Saracens  ;  cambric 
was  made  at  Cambray;  cherries  came  from  Cerasus ;  damsons  from 
Damascus  ;  shalloon  wap  made  at  Chalons  ;  copper  was  named  from 
Cyprus  ;  muslin  came  from  Mossul  on  the  Tigris. 
For  fuller  lists  of  similar  words  the  student  must  consult  some  of 

the  various  glossaries  that  deal  with  them. 
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SYM  TA  X. 


342  The  v/ord  syntax  means  arruucjement  (Greek  s?/7i,  together, 
<aa:(s,  arrangement).  The  rules  of  syntax  are  statements 
of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  words  of  a  sentence  are 
related  to  each  other. 

343  A  sentence  is  a  collection  of  words  of  such  kinds,  and 
arranged  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  some  complete 
sense. 

By  "  making  some  complete  sense"  is  meant,  that  some- 
tlang  is  said  about  somdhincj. 

344  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  every  ordinary*  sentence  must 
consist  of  two  essential  parts:  1st,  that  which  stands  for 
what  we  speak  about ;  2nd,  that  which  is  said  about  that 
of  which  we  speak.  The  first  part  is  called  the  subject, 
the  second  is  called  the  predicate. 

In  Grammar  it  is  usual  to  employ  the  terms  subject  and 
predicate  in  a  more  restricted  sense  than  in  Logic.  In 
Logic,  the  subject  of  a  proposition  is  the  entire  description  of 
that  which  is  spoken  of:  the  predicati-  is  all  that  is  emploi/ed 
to  represent  the  idea  which  is  connected  with  the  subject. 
Thus,  in  "  This  boy's  father  gave  him  a  book,"  the  subject 
is  "this  boy's  father;"  the  predicate  is  "gave  him.  a 
book."  But  in  grammar,  the  single  noun  father  is  called 
the  subject,  and  gave  the  predicate,  the  words  connected 
With  father  and  gave  being  treated  as  enlargements  or 
adjuncts  of  the  subject  and  piedicate. 

345  The  word  which  stands  for  that  about  which  we  speak  is 
called  the  subject  of  the  sentence.  The  subject  of  a  sentence, 
which  is  a  wor(/,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  thing 
that  is  spoken  about,  or  subject  of  discourse. 

346  That  act  of  the  mind  by  which  the  notion  expressed  by 
the  predicate  is  joined  to  thf^  notion  expressed  by  the 
subject,  is  called  n  judgment.  The  result  of  a  judgment  is 
a  thought.    The  expression  of  a  thought  is  a  sentence. 


•  In  Latiu  and  Anqrlo-Saxon  we  have  sentences  in  -which  there  is  absolutely  no 
eilhject,  as  pluit  (it  rain*),  tonat  (it  thunder.-;,  concurritur  (a  rush  together  takes 
place).  The  word  i<,  that  we  use  in  such  case.'--,  is  the  mere  ghost  of  a  subject. 
There  in  *eally  nothing  definite  to  whi  h  it  relates.    (See  fuither  ?  SS2.) 
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347        I>i  Logic  proposifions  arc   ihvay?  reduced  to  the  form  of  winch 

"O  M  id  31II0W  "  may  b;  'akcu  as  a  type;  that  is,  two  Icniis  (at 
tlit-y  arc  calkd)  are  united  by  tli^;  vcib  is,  are,  &c.  Of  ihe.-e  tirm» 
tile  fii'st  is  calli-(l  the  su''ject,  tlie  tccond  lUe  prrdicate,  irnd  tbo 
iritervcniiig  voib,  is,  are,  kc,  is  called  the  copii/ii,  or  ii»A:  Tims  ia 
the  above  sontoiicc  "'gMld"  would  be  tho  subJLCt,  "  y^  llow  "  tlie 
pridicate,  and  u'hc  copula.  In  giMiiimnr.  however,  tins  is  quite 
nccdh'f^s,  and  Wduld  be  very  tioubh  sonic.  "  Time  (lit  s,"  or  "  'J'ompiis 
fugit,"  is  a  perlcct  Sf-ntcnce  as  it  staiids,  and  ,M-t  iiivolve;*  no  j  art 
of  ilie  verb  l/e  or  esse,  exprc-scd  or  understood.  In  '"  Time  flics  "  ihe 
enbject  is  '•time";  that  which  is  jircdicatcd  of  time,  is  "  (lying"; 
the  root  of  the  xerh  jUcs  expre.-scs  ill's  idea,  aud  the  i)er.--onal 
termination  of  th«  verb  "  llics  "  uiitcs  thi^i  predicate  to  the  subject. 
In  grammiir  the  copula  consists  simply  of  the  jjersoiial  iiijkcdona 
of  the  verl),  that  is  to  .«ny,  of  ihe  inllci  lions  or  forms  by  winch 
number  and  pcrj:on  are  maikcd,  and  by  which  the  verb  is  made  a 
fm  ite  verb. 

848  Inabinucli  as  tho  personal  terminations  of  a  verb  have  no 
existence  apart  from  the  verb  itself,  it  is  usual  (and  con- 
venient) in  grammar  to  treat  the  copula  as  a  part  of  tho 
predicate.  Thus  in  tho  sentence,  "  Tirao  flies,"  time  is 
called  tho  subject,  and  Jlits  tho  predicate.  This  mode  of 
epoaking  is  slightly  different  from  the  use  of  the  word  pre- 
dicnte  in  Lo'jic  ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  in  using  the 
vrord  j)?'e(//cc:^e,  wo  mean  tlic  predicate  aud  ccpvla  comhi)iid* 

349  "Whenever  wo  speak  of  anything,  wo  make  it  a  separate 
object  of  thought.  A  word  that  can  stand  for  anything 
which  wo  m.ake  a  separate  object  of  thought  is  called  a 
suhstardive. 

350  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  subject  of  a  sentence  must  be 
a  suhstardive,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  a  substantive. 

351  An  adjective  denotes  an  attribute  which  is  attached  to 
somo  thing,  but  is  not  the  name  of  a  separate  object  of 
thought.  An  adjective,  therefore,  can  never  bo  the  subject 
of  a  sentence. 

352  Substantives  may  bo  arranged  in  the  following  o^sses : — 

1.  Nouns. 

2.  The  Substantive  Pronouns  (.see  §  130). 

*  In  Logic  everv  prf.position  is  1hro^^•n  into  a  shape  in  wh'c'n  a  p.irt  of  tlie  rerb 
ie  is  the  copula  simiily  tor  Dip  pui-po>e  of  conv-rsion,  i.e.,  of  alttrin^'  Ihe  piopo.-i- 
tion  so  tliat  the  subject  becomes  pro.licate  tiiil  tbo  'predicate  subject  liiit  the 
liusine-'s  of  gramraar  is  to  analyse  the  forms  and  combmations  which  Janjiuage 
actually  gives  us,  not  other  baibarous  expressions  wliich  are  asseited  to  b>- their 
equivalents.  GrammariMns  who  try  to  fi'isi  llie  logical  copula  "  )s  "  into  grammar, 
are  cateful  not  to  tr^M-i  b-yi>nd  such  examples  as  "  Man  is  mortal."  The  task  of 
deahng  with  such  a  t-eatence  an  "Johu  weut  to  Londoo "  they  leave  to  theu 
teadera. 
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8.  Tho  Infinitive  Mood  (see  §  189). 

4.  Geruuda,  or  Verbal  Nuuui  (sue  §  200). 

5.  Any  woi'd  which  is  itsull'  nuulo  tho  subject  of  discourse, 
every  word  being  a  n( true  fur  itse/f. 

G.  A  plirasu  or  quotation  ;  a  phrase  being,  to  all  intents 
and  puijjoscs,  a  name  fur  ilsdf. 

7.  A  Substantive  Clause,  that  is,  a  clause  which,  in  its 
relation  to  tho  rest  of  the  sentence,  has  tho  force  of  a  single 
substantive  (§  402). 
853  The  only  part  of  speech  by  means  of  which  we  can  make 
an  assertion  is  tho  verb  (see  §  179).  The  essential  part  of 
every  atlirmatiou  respecting  an  object  of  thought  is  a 
finite  verb  (i.e.,  a  verb  in  sonio  one  of  its  persunal  forms, 
not  the  infinitive  mood  or  i)articiplo). 

354  The  subject  and  the  verb  are  the  cardinal  points  of  every 
sentence.  All  other  words  in  a  sentence  are  attached 
directly  or  indirectly  to  one  or  other  of  those  two. 

355  When  a  sentence  contains  only  one  subject  and  one  finite 
verb,  it  is  said  to  bo  a  simple  sentence. 

When  a  sentence  contains  not  only  a  principal  subject 
and  its  verb,  but  also  other  dependent  or  subordinate 
clauses  which  have  subjects  and  verbs  of  thcii-  own,  tho 
sentence  is  said  to  bo  complex. 

The  subject  of  a  complex  sentence  may  bo  an,  entiro 
clause. 

When  a  sentence  consists  of  two  or  more  principal  and 
independent  sentences  connected  by  co-ordiuativo  con- 
junctions, it  13  said  to  bo  compound. 

356  The  subject  of  a  sentence  stands  for  some  object  of  thought: 
the  predicate  denotes  some  fact  or  idea  which  we  connect 
with  that  object,  and  the  union  between  tho  two  is  eli'ucted 
by  the  copula.  But  this  union  may  bo  viewed  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

J.  When  it  is  our  intention  to  declare  that  tho  connexion 
which  13  indicated  between  tho  subject  of  discourse  and 
the  idea  denoted  by  the  predicate  docs  exiot,  tho  sentence 
is  dtclaraiive  ;  *  as,  "  Thomas  left  tho  room." 

2.  When  it  is  our  wish  to  know  whether  the  connexion 
referred  to  subsists,  tho  sentcnco  is  iuterrujutive;  as,  "  Did 
Thomas  leave  tho  room  ?  " 

3.  "When  wo  express  our  ^vill  that  tho  connexion  between 
the  object  of  thought  denoted  by  tho  subject,  and  that 

*  A  negative  Bcntence  is  only  a  particular  variety  of  affirmative  sentence.  If  w* 
decy  that  John  is  here  by  aayin^,  "  John  U  not  here."  we  aj/irvt  that  John  w  ««< 
ktr: 
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which  is  expressed  by  the  predicate,  should  subsist,  tha 
soiitence  that  results  is  called  au  imperative  sentence ;  aa, 
"  Thomas,  leave  [thou]  the  room."  * 

4.  When  we  express  a  wish  that  the  connexion  may 
subsist,  the  sentence  that  results  is  called  an  optative 
sentouce ;  as,  "  May  j'ou  speedily  recover." 

In  some  imperative  sentences  the  i^nll  is  so  weakened  as 
to  become  simply  a  wish ;  as,  "  Defend  us,  0  Lord."  "  Sing, 
heaveuly  muse."  The  yrammaticai  force  of  the  sentence, 
however,  is  not  altered  by  this. 

357  In  all  the  above-named  kinds  of  sentences,  the  grammatical 
connexion  between  the  subject  and  the  verb  is  the  same. 
It  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  take  one  as  a  type  of  all. 
The  affirmative  sentence  is  the  moat  convenient  for  this 
purpose. 

RELATION  OF  WOEDS  TO  ONE  ANOTin-]E. 

358  The  starting  point  in  a  sentence  is  the  subject.  To  this 
the  other  words  of  the  sentence  are  attached  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  modes  in  which  the  various  words  and 
groups  of  words  in  a  sentence  are  related  to  each  other 
may  be  classed  as  follows  : —  I .  The  Predicative  Relation. 
2.  The  Attributive  Relation.  3.  The  Objective  Relation. 
4.  The  Adverbial  Relation. 

The  Predicative  Belation. 

359  The  Predicative  Relation  is  that  in  which  the  predicate  of 


•  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  some  writers  puzzle  themselves  about  the  grammatical 
equivalence  of  all  these  forms,  owing  to  the  fact  that  grammar  has  borrowed  from 
l.'gic  (which  does  not  take  account  of  questions  or  command?)  the  teim  predicate, 
to  denote  the  notion  of  action  or  attribute  which,  by  means  of  a  verb,  we  connect  ti> 
thou;/lit  with  something  that  we  think  about.  Of  course  predicate,  if  taken  literally, 
implies  assertion,  and  commands  and  questions  are  not  assertions.  But,  till  we  get 
a  better  term,  it  is  quite  easy  to  u^e  pudicalc  in  a  technical  sense,  with  a  limitatiou 
of  its  literal  meaning,  just  as  a  mathematician  puts  up  with  the  tenns  addition  and 
multiplication  in  algebra,  although  the  operations  so  designated  may  be  (Hrithme- 
tically)  suhtraction  or  division.  No  one  scruples  to  call  so  an  adverb,  even  though  in 
so  manj  it  qualiiies  not  a  verb,  but  an  adjective.  One  writer  propounds  tlie  curious 
statement  that  in  imperative  sentences  the  nominative  becomes  vocative,  and  a 
noun  in  the  vocative  >iase  caimot  be  the  subject  of  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mood ; 
and  therefore  imperative  verbs  have  no  subject.  Of  course  in  •  Thomas,  leave  the 
room,'  the  noun  *  Thomas'  is  reduced  to  a  vocative,  because  nouns  £ire  always  ot 
"^e  third  person,  and  tlierefore  a  noun  cannot  be  the  subject  of  either  an  assertive 
jf  an  imperative  sentence  in  which  the  \erb  is  in  the  second  pennon.  The  introduc^^ 
tion  of  the  personal  pronoim  is  indispensable  when  Thomas  w  addressi:d,  as  in 
'Thomas,  you  left  the  room,'  or 'Thomas,  leave  [you]  the  room.'  The  pronoun, 
exp^e!^sed  or  understood,  is  then  the  subject.  It  is  often  expressed  even  with  im- 
perative verbs,  as  'Hear  ye,  laraeL'  Sentences  like  "Audi  tu,  populus  Albanus' 
are  common  enough  in  Latin,  ami  ■■how  that  the  nominative  force  of  tu  is  sufficient 
to  lead  to  the  substitution  of  a  momttuutve  ia  apposition  tu  it,  la  lieu  of  the  viK^li  vs 
that  migul  have  be^a  expsctad. 
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a  eeutence  stands  to  its  subject.*  The  premcative  relatiou 
to  the  subject  may  be  sustained  by  a  verb,  or  by  a  verb  of 
incomplete  predication  and  its  complement  (see  §  392).  In 
the  sentence,  "  The  boy  ran  away,"  the  verb  ran  is  in  the 
predicative  relation  to  the  subject  hoy.  In  the  sentence, 
"  The  ball  is  round,"  not  only  the  verb  is,  but  the  adjective 
round,  which  belongs  to  the  predicate,  is  said  to  be  in  the 
•    predicative  relation  to  the  subject  hnll. 

The  Attributive  Relation. 

iSO  "^Tien  we  speak  of  anything,  and  connect  with  it  the 
idea  of  some  attribute  that  it  possesses,  or  some  circumstance 
respecting  it,  assuming  the  connexion,  but  not  asserting  it, 
the  word  or  phrase  by  means  of  which  the  attribute  is 
indicated,  is  said  to  stand  in  the  a-fJrihufive  relation  to  the 
word  which  denotes  the  thing  spoken  of.  Thus,  in  "  ^yise 
men  sometimes  act  foolishly,"  the  adjective  vise  stands  in 
the  attributive  relation  to  the  noun  men.  The  attribute 
which  it  denotes  is  assumed  to  belong  to  the  men,  but  it  is 
not  asserted  of  them.  If  we  say,  "  The  men  are  wise."  then 
wise  is  in  the  predicative  relation  to  w,en  ;  the  attribute  is 
asserted  of  them.  If  we  say,  "Socrates  was  wise,"  wise 
is  in  the  predicative  relation  to  Socrates.  If  we  say, 
"Socrates  was  a  wise  man,"  then  vjise  stands  in  the 
attributive  relation  to  the  word  man,  and  ivise  nian  stands 
in  the  predicative  relation  to  Socrates. 

361  As  an  attribute  can  only  belong  to  a  thing,  it  is  only 
to  substantives  that  words  can  stand  in  the  attributive 
relation.  Words  or  combinations  of  words,  which  staTid 
in  this  attributive  relation  to  a  substantive,  may  be  called 
attribniive  adjuncts. 

362  Attributive  adjuncts  may  be  of  the  following  kinds  : — 

1.  An  adjective  or  participle,  either  used  simply,  or 
accompanied  by  adjuncts  of  its  own;  as,  '^  A  large  aj/jyle, 
many  men  "  ;  "  the  soldier,  covered  with  wounds,  still  kept 
his  ground." 

2.  A  noun  in  apposition  to  the  substantive;  as,  ''John 
Smith,  the  baker,  said  so."  or  a  substantive  clause  in  apposi- 
tion to  some  substantive,  as,  "  the  report  that  he  was  killed 

•  A  relation  of  this  port  is,  of  course,  reciprocal.  In  the  sentence,  "  The  boy  ran 
^way,"  while  ran  is  in  the  prediottive  rcbition  to  hoy,  boy  is  in  its  turn  in  the 
tuhjectwe  velaXXon  to  ran.  But  a.s  these  are  only  two  different  modos  of  viewing 
the  tame  pranunatical  combination,  a  ueparace  cla^silicalion  is  unnecessary. 
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is  untrue,"  •where  the  claase  that  he  v>as  killed  is  in  appoa- 
tion  to  report. 

3.  A  substantive  in  the  possessive  case  ;  as,  "  ^Ij  father't 
house";  "  Jvhna  book";  "  Tho  man  whose  house  was 
burnt  down,"  &c.  Or  a  substantive  preceded  by  o/,  used 
as  tho  equivalent  of  tho  genitivo  case  in  any  of  its  mean- 
ings when  it  was  attached  to  a  noun;  as,  "  One  of  us"; 
"  Tho  leader  of  theparty'";  "  Tho  love  of  money.''" 

4.  A  substantive  preceded  by  a  preposition,  forming  what 
would  naturally  be  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  au  attributive 
word,  but  which  through  the  omission  of  some  participle 
or  adjective  has  become  attached  direptlj^  to  tho  noui),t  as  : 
"  A  horse /or  riding  {i.e.,  *  Ahorse  kept,  or  heing,  or  suitable 
for  liding  ') ;  "A  mistake  to  be  avoided  "  [i.e.,  '  A  mistake 
which  is  to  be  avoided') ;  "  Water  to  drink"  {i.e.,  '  Water 
that  is  for  drinking');  "The  trees  in  the  garden";  "A 
time  to  tueep"  (§  192);  "A  man  on  horseback,"  &c.  A 
simple  adverb  may  be  used  in  tho  same  way,  as:  "Tho 
house  here  "  ;  "  An  outside  passenger"  ;  "  Tho  then  state  of 
affairs."  These  may  bo  called  quasi-attributive  adjuitcts  of 
the  noun. 

Under  this  head  we  may  class  those  instances  in  which  an 
adverb  or  adverbial  prepositional  phrase  is  attached  to  a 
noun  by  virtue  of  the  idea  of  action  which  tho  noun  in- 
volves,t  as  :  "  Our  return  home"  (compare  '  Wo  returned 
home ') ;  "  Ilis  journcj'  io  Paris  "  ('he  journeyed  to  Paris ') ; 
"  The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands /ro?u  /S^;am  "  ('The  Nether- 
lands revolted  from  Spain'),  &c. 

5  An  Adjective  Clause.     (See  §  408.) 

363  Adjectives  (including  participles)  must  nlTrnys  bo  cither  in  tho 
attributive,  or  in  tlie  predicative  relation  to  some  siibstantivo 
expressed  or  understood.  But  one  noim  in  the  plural  may  be  used 
distributively  with  two  or  more   adjectives,  provided  uo  obvious 


•  One  curious  use  of  o/is  that  in  whiph  it  replares  the  reUtion  of  apposition,  as 
In  "  T)iC  month  of  Jime  " ;  "  Tiie  island  of  Sardinia  "  ;  "  A  brute  of  n  ft-llow  "  ; 
"  A  nulksop  of  a  boy."  The  fjeiiitive  is  similarly  employed  sotiictimes  ia  Latin. 
On  Uie  other  hand,  apposition  Iwis  soinctimes  replaced  the  use  of  of,  as  in 
'A  hundred  sheep';  '  A  dozen  yards.'  O/ rcappfars  when  tlie  numeral  is  used 
tcith  ifie  pill  ml  siijjix :  as  "  Uundreds  of  pounds ;  "  "  Dozens  of  persons." 

\  Similarly  in  Greek  ol  vvv  ai-CuMiroi  is  oi  ivv  ovrt<:  ixvHvii-rui.  Ax  the  mention 
of  a  ihiii^  presupposes  its  beinij  (at  lea-t  ri/iiionnlli/,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary) 
the  <imi.-.sion  of  llmt  which  indicates  lif!iig  is  very  easy.  AVhen  a  noun  is  used 
o.ttril.iiuvel;/  ({  3(i2.  2)  it  may  be  qualitied  by  an  adverb  just  like  any  other  attiibu- 
ti\  e  word,  as  "  This  man,  imc^  tlie  iiossi-ssor  of  a  l.irge  fortune." 

}  It  i.-i  tlie  nntiniinl  si'jivficoUnJi  fif  a  verb,  nut  its  predicative  function,  which  is 
qualified  by  an  adverb,  or  defined  by  an  objective  case.  Hence  participles  and 
^runds,  which  are  uot  priJicntivr.,  Lave  objects  and  adverbs  attached  to  them, 
«iid  w)me  noun.-;  admit  oi  at  least  an  approach  to  the  same  constiuclion. 
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BTitbignity  be  produced,  and  the  article  the  be  not  repeated.    Thus  • 

"  )Ie  ia  master  of  the  English,  French,  smd  Gennan  languages," 
moaning  '  The  English  langiiage.  the  French  language,  and  tho 
German  language;'  "The  European  and  African  races,"  meaning 
'  1  be  European  race  and  the  African  race,'  '  Tlie  third  and  fourth 
rejjimcnts,'  &c.  If  we  say  "  The  European  and  the  African  races," 
Tvo  mean  '  The  European  races  and  the  African  races,'  but  '  Tho 
EiiTopean  and  the  African  race '  means  the  same  as  '  The  European 
i-ae^  and  the  Afi-ican  race.'  But  when  the  adjectives  denote  at- 
tributes that  may  co-exist  in  the  same  thinr/,  such  phrases  arc 
ambiguous.  "  The  black  and  white  balls  "  might  mean  '  The  balU 
wliich  are  black  and  wliite '  (parti-coloured),  '  The  black  ball  and 
tho  white  ball,'  or  '  The  black  balls  and  tho  white  balls.'  If  tlie 
flrat  meaning  is  not  intended,  wo  should  say,  '  The  black  and 
tho  white  ball,'  or  '  Tho  black  and  the  white  baU?,'  according  to 
circunistances. 

36i  When  a  word  (not  being  a  substantive  in  tho  possessive 
case)  is  in  the  attributive  relation  to  a  substantive,  it  must 
agfee  -with  it  in  number,  gender,  and  case,  if  it  is  capable 
of  expressing  those  distinctions  by  its  form;  as,  "  T/u'a 
man"  ;  "  These  men." 

33-5  Words  which  stand  in  the  attrilmtivo  relation  to  a  substantive 
should  (in  Englisli)  be  placed  next  it,  except  when  the  attributive 
is  qualilicd  by  an  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase.* 
Attributive  adjectives  (or  participles),  when  used  singly  or  accom- 
panied by  not  more  than  a  single  adverb,  should  precede  tlie  nouns 
that  they  qualify:  a?5,  'A  black  hat";  'A  very  largo  dog';  *  A 
quickly  pissing  shower':  bit  if  tiny  are  luoliiiid  by  a  complex 
adrerbial  alj'.uict,  or  are  followed  by  an  object,  they  should  be 
placed  aftor  the  noun:  as,  "  They  were  implicated  in  tlio  plot  so 
fatal  to  their  party";  "  1  saw  a  man  stealing  tho  apples." 

5G6A  One  attributive  adjunct  may  often  be  replaced  by  another.  Thus, 
for  "  The  king's  palace,"  we  may  :'ay, '  Tlie  palace  of  the  king,'  or 
*  The  palace  which  belong  to  the  king,'  or  '  Tlio  palace  belonging 
to  the  king,'  fire.  An  attributive  adjunct  sometimes  (especially  in 
poetry)  expresses  a  condition,  and  may  bs  replaced  by  an  adverbial 
jlauso.  T!im,  in  "  Fonjk.^.owle.lge  hi  1  no  inilacnce  on  their  fault, 
which  had  no  loss  proved  certain  iinforcknown  "  {.l[itto>i),  unfore- 
\no\cn  is  equivalent  to  '  if  it  had  been  unforeknown.' 

36<3c  Attributive  adjuncts  may  be  i;«ed  ill  two  ways.  (I)  Tlioy  may  be 
dislingiiishiiij  or  de/tiiitive,  as  when  we  say,  '  A  black  horse,'  or 
^  Four  men.'  Here  hl'ick  and  /ovr  distinguish  tho  thing  or  tilings 
referred  to  from  otliers  comiireheiided  under  tlie  same  common 
name.  (2)  They  may  be  descriptive,  i.e..  adding  SDuie  additional 
description  to  a  thing  alre.idv  defined  bv  its  name,  or  by  some 
definitive  word,  as  in  "Louis  Napoleon,  Jynperor  of  th'  French"  \ 
"  Next  came    the  king,   mounted  on   a   u:hite  horse."      (Compare 

•  The  following  spnt°ncp,  therefore,  is  fftulty : — "  The  country— beyond  which 
the  *il-<  C;iiii\(jt  ^e  tniced  of  civil  smti'ty  (H  duinestic  lifv"."  (Johnwn,  ftasM'.lns.) 
B\u'h  sfnleiicf.-s  as:  "  i'he  d'-atli  is  aiinoun'^e'l  of  Mr.  John  Brown,"  are  getting 
(two'ic&t  in  the  nawapapera,  b'lt  are  quite  indefensible. 
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the  definitive  and  continuative  uses  of  the  relative  prononn.   8tt 
$  413.) 

The  Objective  Relatioa. 

3(56  ""i^Tion  a  verb,  participle,  or  gerund  deuotes  an  action 
which  is  directed  towards  some  object,  the  word  denoting 
that  object  stands  in  the  objective  relation  to  the  verb, 
participle,  or  gerund.  Thus,  in  "  The  dog  bites  the  boy," 
boy  is  in  the  objective  relation  to  bites.  In,  "  Seeing  the 
tumult,  I  went  out,"  tumult  is  in  the  objective  relation  to 
seeing.  In,  "  Hating  one's  neighbour  is  forbidden  by  the 
Gospel,"  neighbour  is  in  the  objective  relation  to  the  gerund 
hating.  The  object  of  a  verb  is  the  word,  phrase,  or  clause 
which  stands  for  the  object  of  the  action  described  by  the 
verb.* 

367  As  an  action  can  be  exerted  only  upon  a  thing,i  it  is  only 
a  substantive,  or  a  phrase  or  clause  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
substantive,  that  can  stand  in  the  objective  relation  to 
a  verb,  participle,  or  gerund.  An  adjective  can  never  be 
the  object  of  a  verb. 

86S  When  an  infinitive  mood  is  used .  after  another  verb, 
it  always  stands  to  the  latter  in  tKe  objective  relation 
when  not  preceded  by  to,  and  very  often  when  it  has  to 
before  it. 

369  The  objective  relation  is  not  indicated  by  prepositions. J 
In  declina.ble  words  the  objective  relation  is  indicated  by 
the  use  of  the  objective  case, 

*  Thi-*  use  of  the  term  objecti"  porfcctly  simple,  intpllimMe,  and  unobjectionable. 
It  would  be  better  if  it  were  the  only  use  of  it  allowed  in  grammar.  Many  writers, 
howevercfollowing  Becker) ,  apply  the  term  to  any  sort  of  grammatical  adjunct  which 
serves  to  determine  or  restrict  the  general  application  of  a  verb.  Thus  not  only 
the  direct  object  of  a  transitive  verb,  but  tlie  place,  the  manner,  nay,  even  the  cause 
of  an  action,  are  included  under  the  name  object.  This  is  altogether  unnatural 
and  arbitrary,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  necessity  for  it.  To  say  that  in  the 
sentence,  ',*  He  severed  the  head  from  the  body,"  he'd  and  from  the  body  are  both 
objects  of  severed,  will  conf  ase  the  learner  rather  than  help  him.  Grammatical 
ideas  are  nor  simplified  or  arranged  by  being  jumbled  together  under  one  title,  any 
more  tlian  papers  are  sorted  or  classified  by  being  bundled  together  into  Que 
pigeon-hole.  The  term  completing  object  whi-^h  is  applied  by  Becker  to  what  in  tjiis 
work  is  called  the  ohji-ct,  is  also  objectionable.  If  we  compare  such  sentences  as 
"He  strikes  the  ball,"  and  "He  runs  across  the  meadow,"  it  seems  obvious 
enough  that  Mrikfs  expresses  the  action  in  the  first,  quite  as  completely  as  runs  does 
in  the  second.  The  ilescription  of  the  action  as  such  is  completely  expressed  by  the 
verb  in  ea>h  case.  At  any  rate,  if  ball  is  to  be  called  the  completion  of  the  predi- 
cate in  tlie  one  case,  across  the  meadow  should  be  so  also  in  the  second. 

t  That  is,  what  we  can  make  a  separate  object  of  thought. 

t  A  substantive  preceded  by  a  preposition  always  constitutes  either  an  attributive 
adjunct  (§  .302,  4),  or  an  adverbial  adjunct  (|  372,  2).  Wlicn  the  preposition  is  used 
to  denote  the  rel.ation  of  a  thing  to  a  thing  (§  277),  we  get  an  attributive  adjunct ; 
when  it  denotes  the  relation  of  an  attribate  or  action  of  a  thing  to  some  otbet 
thing,  we  ge*.  &i  adverbial  adjunct. 


370  The  3Djcvtive  relation  is  expressed  by  the  rule,  that 
"transitive  verbs,  with  their  imperfect  participles  and 
gerunds,  govern  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  objective 
case." 

In  compound  sentences  an  entire  clause  may  be  in  the 
objective  relation  to  a  verb,  participle,  or  gerund. 

The  Adverbial  Relation. 

371  The  functions  of  an  adverb  are  deiined  in  §  259.  Any 
word,  phrase,  or  clause  which  is  attached  to  a  verb  or 
adjective  to  show  the  conditions  or  limitations  of  place, 
time,  manner,  degree,  cause,  effect,  &c.,  which  modify  or 
limit  an  action  or  attribute,  stands  in  the  aduerhial  relation 
to  the  verb  or  adjective,  and  may  be  called  an  adverbial 
adjunct  to  it. 

37i    Adverbial  adjuncts  may  be  of  the  following  kinds : — 

1.  An  adverb  (see  §  259) ;  as,  "He  fought  hravely.'"  "1 
set  out  yesterday.^'     "  He  is  very  industrious." 

2.  A  substantive  preceded  by  a  preposition;  as,  "He 
hopes  for  success."  "I  heard  of  his  arrival."*  "He  is 
sitting  on  a  stool,"  "  He  killed  the  bird  miih  a  stonf,.''  "  I 
loyoihim.  for  his  virtues."  '"  He  is  fond  o/reat//;/!/,"  "He 
is  guilty  of  murder."     "  All  but  one  f  were  present." 

The  gerundial  infinitive  (§  192)  often  forms  an  adverbial 
adjunct  of  a  verb  or  adjective;  e.g.,  "He  toils  to  earn  a 
living."  "  He  strives  to  succeed."  "  We  eat  to  live."  "He 
has  gone  to  fetch  his  hat."  "This  food  is  not  Ht  to  eat." 
"  This  coat  is  too  good  to  i/ive  away."  "  This  house  is  to 
let  I  [=  for  leitinq)."  "  He  is  a  foolish  man  to  throw  away 
such  a  chance."    Here  to  throw  away,  &c.,  is  in  the  adverbial 

•  Some  grammariana  hold  that  in  these  cases  the  verb  and  preposition  should 
be  taken  to;?ether  as  forming  a  sort  of  oorapoiind  transitive  verb,  of  which  the 
Qoun  that  follows  is  the  object.  This  is  inadmi.-sible.  It  contradicts  all  analogy. 
It  is  absurd  to  attempt  to  isolate  English  from  cognate  languages,  and  to  explain 
constructions  common  to  English  jind  several  othir  languages  by  methods  which, 
even  if  valid  at  all,  would  be  applicable  only  to  English.  "  I  am  speaking  of  you  " 
is  precisely  analogous  to  the  IVench,  "  Je  parle  de  vous,"  the  German  "  Ich  spreche 
von  dir,"  and  the  I5itin  "  Loquor  de  te."  Nobody  would  for  a  moment  admit  that 
loquoT  de  makes  a  compnuud  transitive  verb,  and  that  Je  has  ceased  to  be  a  prt-posi- 
tion  and  become  an  adverb  united  to  the  verb.  It  is  true  we  can  say  in  English, 
■'  Tills  was  spoken  of ;"  but  so  can  we  also  say,  "  He  wa.s  taken  care  of,"  "  He  *'a8 
promised  a  new  coat."  It  will  be  amusing  to  tind  "  to-promise-a-new-coat,"  "  to- 
take-care-of,"  &c. ,  set  dowu  as  compound  transitive  verba  governing  the  objective 
case.     (See  §  186.) 

+  In  Anglo-Saxon  '  bdtan  linum. 

f  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  active  voice  is  always  u.sed  in  phrases  of  this  sort ;  e.g., 
■■  Mannes  sunu  ys  tt>  syllaime  on  manna  hand.i,"  '  the  Son  of  Man  is  to  be  given 
(to  give)  into  tire  bands  uf  men '  (MaU.  xvii  2ii. 
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relation  to  fooUsh.  An  adverbial  adjunct  may  pJso  consist 
of  a  auhsiaiitiue  clause  governed  by  a  iirejiosition  (sco  §5  '2'69, 
418).  iJtit,  followed  by  an  iutinitivo  mood  or  a  elauso,  often 
fonns  an  adverbial  adjunet;  as,  "  1  would  buy  it  but  that 
I  Lavo  no  money,"  wbcro  '  but  that — money '  forms  an 
adverbial  adjunct  to  would  buy. 

In  many  adverbial  adjuncts  of  this  class  the  noun  preceded  by  the 
preposition  of  or  to  was  fonacrly  in  the  genitive  or  dative  case,  as, 
for  example,  after /(<//,  clean,  mindful,  (jtiiltij,  weary,  kc.  l'rcj)o- 
eilioiial  iilirasca  have  souicliines  replaced  direct  objects,  as  iu  ^  to 
admit  of  ';  '  to  accept  of  ' ;  '  to  dmpoxe  of  ' ;  '  to  approve  of  &c. 

3.  A  noun  qualified  by  Bomo  attributive  adjunct,  and  so 
forming  a  pbraso  denoting  time  wheti,  tho  measure  of  space' 
or  timo,  direction,  &c.,  or  marking  some  attendant  circum- 
etauco  of  an  action;  as,  "  Uo  arrived  last  iii(jht."  "We 
BOO  kim  ever)/  day."  "Wo  stayed  tbcro  all  the  summer." 
"  llo  walked  teji,  miles."  *' Ho  lives  three  miles  away." 
** A  hu)idrtd  times  bettor."  *' 'Three  furlongs*  broad." 
"Go  that  way."  "They  advanced  sioord  in  hand." 
•*  They  went  over  dry  foot-"  -f  "Tho  ship  drove /«// sai7."  + 
"Day  by  day."  "  Aij/d  after  niyht."  "  iStep  by  step,"  &c., 
uiQ  adjuncts  of  this  class.  In  all  such  expressions  tho 
noun  is  iu  tho  objective  case,  representing  cither  a  dative 
or  an  accusative  case. 

4.  A  substantive  in  the  objective  case,  before  which  somo 
such  preposition  as  to  or  for  might  have  been  put,  and  which 
in  Latin,  Greek,  or  German  would  bo  in  tho  dativo  case ; 
as,  "  Give  me  {i.e.,  to  me)  the  book."  "  I  will  sing  ijou 
{i.e.,  for  you)  a.  song."  "Do  me  {i.e.,  for  me)  tho  favour." 
"Teach  TTie  Thy  statutes."  "You  are  like  f  Am  {i.e.,  like 
io  him)."  This  use  of  tho  objective  may  be  called  tho 
adverbi(d  objective.  A  noun  thus  used  with  a  verb  is  often 
called  the  indirect  object  of  the  verb.§ 

It  is  perhaps  under  the  head  of  the  adverbial  relation  that  we 
Bliouid  class  sui'h  anomalous  passive  constructions  as,  "  lie  was 
taught  his  Usion.'    "ilo  was  paid  hi*  bill."    "  lie  was  prouiLsed  a 


*  In  cases  like  this  the  ponitive  Tvas  Tispd  in  An^IoSaxon,  as  "  |)reora  fnrlan^ 
brSJ  '  (lliiee  luiloiifjs  bi'iail).  'J'lii.s  genitive  is  ieiiic>uiite<i  in  ol'l  Eiij^lisli  by  o/", 
as  "  l^t  a  giillciws  l.e  maile  of  f/ty  cnhiia  lii^^'li  "  (KMlir-r  v.  14) ;  "  lie  wus  (if  eyghte 
and  tliiytty  ycr  old  "  [Hub.  of  (Si).  The  dauv^  was  used  in  dilining  a  coiiiiiaiative. 
J/«cA  ifw  in  inuch  bftl'r)  or  liule.  {»a  in  /iVti^  i«or«)  were  dutives,  '  micluui '  and 
'  l)-tlii'ii.'     '  A  fool  taller    means  '  taller  by  a  foot.' 

tin  Anelo-Saxon  these  expressions  would  have  been  in  the  dative  case. 

t  The  adverb  like  may  also  be  modilied  by  an  adverbial  objective,  aa  "  He  talk* 
Wee  a  fool."     Simiiiler  in  Latin  may  be  acconip:inied  by  a  dative. 

t  See  Shakspere  (Taming  of  the  Shrfw,  i.  n)  for  a  humorous  illustration  of  ih» 
fiiteience  bet^veen  the  dative  aad  tbe  accujuitive  bexu>e  of  tlie  I'.nj^lish  objective. 
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nete  coat"  &c.,  where  an  objective  case  sr-oms  to  be  f^vpnied  by  a 

passive  verb,  'i  hr  accusative  case  in  Latin  is  often  used  aiiverbially 
to  (Idine  or  limit  the  rjjige  willuu  wIulIi  tlio  lueuimjg  of  the  verb  is 
apiilicNible. 

Cii-nenilly  spealdnfr,  ■when  two  objf^ctivf  cases  are  nsecl  with  a 
verb  (except  in  tlio  ease  o!  verbs  of  incomplete  pre'.licatiou),  one  0/ 
them  is  Uie  direct  ohjtrt,  tlie  oilier  an  aUccibial  ailjiinct.* 

"\\'iiat  is  cften  termed  the  co^piate  accusal iie  (or  objective)  (as  in 
'to  nm  a  race,'  'to  die  a  hnppy  death')  slioulil  more  jjiopei'ly  be 
classed  among  the  adverbial  adjuncts. +  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  dative 
was  used  in  some  cases,  as,  "  Men  libban  I'anxlife"  (Men  live  that 
life)  ;  "  lie  feaht  miclam  foohtuiD  "  (lie  fought  great  Jiyhts).  Sc€ 
Aoch,  ii.  p.  94. 

6.  A  substantive  (*ocoinpaniecl  by  some  attribativo  ad 
junct)  in  the  nominative  or  objoctivo^  absolute;  as,  "  Thh 
tun  Iniviii'j  risen,  wo  commenced  our  journey."  "  Jle  being 
absent,  nothing  could  be  done."  A  substantive  clause  may 
be  used  absoluteh',  like  a  simple  substantive,  as,  '"  (JrunteJ 
this  is  true,  you  are  still  in  the  wrong.'" 

Participles  may  bo  used  absolutely  in  fliis  manner  without  having 
any  noun  to  be  attached  to  (see  ^  "JS'J).  In  such  a  sentence  as 
"  Sp"eaking  gcnei-ally,  tliis  is  the  case,"  the  phnuse  'speakiug  gene- 
rally '  id  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  the  predicate. 

G.  An  adverbial  clause. 

373  Adverbs  themselves  admit  of  limitation  or  qualification  as 
regards  decree  ;  as,  "'  He  writes  very  budli/."  "  He  will  be 
here  almost  immediateli/.'^ 

3"4  "When  a  noun  stands  in  either  the  predicative  or  the  attri- 
butive relation  to  another  substantive,  it  may  have  words 
standing  to  it  in  the  adverbial  relation;  as,  "Napoleon, 
lately  Emperor  of  the  French." 

375  Tlio  greater  part  of  adverbial  adjuncts  are  included  in  the 
following  classificaLion : — 


•  Care  is  neceflsary  in  distinc-aishinj  these,  as  the  const  nif-tion  af?"r  a  verb  is  not 
always  unifoiin.  Tiius  in  '  lie  Uiuiriit  me  L.atm,'  m?  iin?\vi-is  lo  the  dative  c&se. 
In  '  lie  t;iuj,'lil  me  thoroughly,'  mt  answers  to  the  accusative. 

+  Tlie  coalite  objective  someliiiios  appears  in  a  metaphorical  .shape,  as  in  "to 
look  (/(Jjjeri  at  a  person";  "  To  rain  tire  anil  briin.stoue."  The  va^ue  pionoun  it 
is  freely  ii-sed  in  this  con.structiun,  aa,  "  We  sliail  have  to  roujjU  il";  "Go  it, 
boys,'"  &c. 

i  Some  grammarians  insist  that  in  these  con'5tniction8  the  objective  (as  the 
representative  of  the  old  dative)  is  the  only  pniper  <a.se,  and  that  the  use  of  the 
nominative  is*  the  result  of  a  mi-stake.  Milton  uses  boili  constinctions.  Thus, 
"Dim  destroyed  for  whom  all  this  wa.s  made,  all  this  vrHl  .soon  follow"  (/'.  /,.,  ix. 
130; ;  "  Us  dispossessed"  {P.  A.,  \-ii.  140).  On  the  other  hand,  we  lind,  "  Adam, 
wedded  to  amither  Eve,  shall  live  with  her  enjoyinj,',  I  e-\tiiicf'  (P.  A.,  ii.  944)  • 
"  Wliich  who  knows  but  mi^ht  as  iU  have  h.appciiei,  thou  beiii?  by"  (P.  L.,  i.x). 
Shakspcre  also  uses  the  U' iniiialive  :  "  Thou  away,  tlie  very  birds  are  mute."  When 
the  foniis  admit  of  a  choice,  the  nominative  is  preferred  by  modem  wriitrs.  'When 
the  abbreviated  participle  except  (§  2S3)  is  used,  we  always  Uud  the  objective  caae, 
u  tUi  except  me.    The  dutivo  was  used  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
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1.  Adverbial  a/ljuncts  of  Time. — "I  nrriv»-d  before  hi»  departure" ; 
"Come  ichcri  I  hid  you  " ;  "  He  slept  all  day." 

2.  Adverbial  iidjuxcts  of  Place. — "He  Mwes  over  the  tcay" :  "He 
still  laj'  u:here  he  had  falirn  " ;  "  He  lives  a  long  way  off." 

3.  Advirhial  idjiinct*  of  Manner  or  Circumatance. — "  You  must 
do  it  in  this  way  ";  "  You  must  act  as  J  tell  you  ";  "  There  being 
nothing  to  see,  we  came  away";  "  Tlis  strttements  &Te  for  the  most 
part  untrue." 

4.  Adverbial  adjuncts  of  Condition. — "  Jf  this  w  so,  the  ca.se  is 
hopeless  "  ;  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him  "  ;  "  Thi* 
being  granted,  the  proof  is  easy." 

5.  Adverbial  adjuncts  of  Cause. — "  He  left  me  on  that  account "; 
"  He  sold  the  horse  because  he  could  not  manage  it." 

6.  Adverbial  adjuncts  of  Consequence. — "  He  that  sweareth  to 
his  own  hurt,"  &c.  :  ''  He  was  so  exhausted,  that  he  could  not 
stand.'' 

SUBJECT  AND  PEEDICATE. 

'ilf)  As  both  tlie  subject  and  the  verb  of  a  sentence  are  spoken 
of  the  same  thing  (the  subject  naming  or  denoting  it,  and 
the  verb  marking  some  assertion  respecting  it),  they  must 
agree  with  each  other  in  those  points  which  they  have  in 
common,  otherwise  there  would  be  a  mutual  contradic- 
tion. 

The  points  which  they  have  in  common  are  number  and 
person. 

377  Hence  the  rule  that "  A  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  * 
in  number  and  person." 

378  The  subject  of  a  finite  verb  is  put  in  the  nominative 
case. 

i79  Thus,  the  predicative  relation  is  indicated  partly  by 
the  subject  of  the  verb  being  in  the  nominative  case, 
and  partly  by  the  verb  indicating  by  its  inflection  the 
same  number  and  person  as  the  substantive  which  is  its 
subject. 

There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  relation  of  the 
verb  to  the  sutject  is  often  niodified  to  suit  the  sense  of  the  words 
rather  than  their  form.  Hence  a  noiui  iu  the  singular  number 
wliich  denotes  a  multitude  (as  crowd,  senate,  army.Jiock)  may  have 
its  verb  in  the  plural  number,  when  the  idea  to  be  kept  in  view  is 


,  *  It  is  conunon  to  say  that  a  verb  must  agree  with  it?  nomijintiv  ca^e  in  numbei 
tnd  person.  T)ii8  mode  of  speaking  is  incorrect.  It  confounds  a  svhstantive  with 
K  case.  A  case  ni  a  substantive  is  a  certain /o?fn  of  it ;  but  it  is  obviously  nonsense 
to  talk  of  a  verb  a^eeing  with  a  form  of  a  substantive.  In  the  sentence,  "I 
Wrote  the  letter,"  I  \a  not  s.  nnminativ  rase.hvit  a  projwun  in  the  nnmin'itiv,  case. 
Through  thi'^  luirchievous  habit  of  trsating  nominative  case  as  synonymous  with 
suhjKcl,  b-ginnen^  in  Latin,  when  parsing  dependent  sentences,  are  constantly 
bel  rayed  into  the  absurdity  of  speaking  of  the  subject  of  the  deijendent  verb  eta 
being  in  the  accusative  case,  because  it  ia  the  nominztive  to  ti^  verb  in  the  infinitive 
■>oo<i. 
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not  the  multitude  vu-tced  at  one  whole,  but  the  t/nlutdttals  of  which 
the  multitude  is  composed.  Ab,  "  The  iimltitude  were  of  one  heurt 
and  one  miud."  But  we  should  say,  "  The  army  teas  led  into  the 
delile,"  because  we  then  speak  of  the  army  as  a  whole. 

381  The  vrrb  ie  put  in  the  plural  number  when  it  has  for  ita 
subject  two  or  more  nouns  in  the  singular  coupled  by  the 
conjunction  and;*  as,  "  John  and  Thomas  were  walking 
together."  But  when  the  compound  subject  is  considered 
as  forming  one  whole,  the  verb  is  kept  in  the  singular  ;  as, 
"The  mind  and  spirit  remains  invincible";  "Hill  and 
valley  rings"  (Par.  L.  ii.,  495). 

382  In  Engbish  every  finite  verb  must  have  a  subject  in  the 
nom.inative  case  expressed  or  understood. t  Such  a  sen- 
tence as,  "  That  is  the  man  whom  I  heard  was  ill,"  is 
faulty,  because  the  verb  was  is  left  without  a  subject ;  the 
relative  pronoun,  which  ought  to  be  the  subject,  beng 
wrongly  put  in  the  objective  case.  It  should  be,  "  That  is 
the  man  who,  1  heard,  was  ill."  J  "I  will  give  this  to 
whomsoever  wants  it  "  is  faulty  in  a  similar  way.  Wanta 
must  have  whosoever  for  ita  subject.  Besides,  the  pre- 
position to  marks  a  relation  not  to  the  relative  pronoun, 
but  to  the  antecedent  him  (undei-stood)  which  is  quab'fied 
by  the  adjective  clause.  Moreovei,  a  verb  luiist  only 
have  one  subject,  and  ouo  subject  can  only  belong  to  one 
verb.§ 

383  The  subject  of  a  verb  is  8omotim.e8  understood  as,  "  I 
have  a  mind  presaires  me  such  thrift,"  for  '  which  pre- 
sages,' &c.  ;  "  So  far  as  [it]  in  him  lies  "  ;   "  Do  [he]  what 

•  Wlien  nouna  are  connected  by  the  preposition  with,  the  verb  is  sometimes  put 
in  the  plural,  in  ac-  '.ordance  ^rith  the  general  senile,  but  in  violation  of  the  strict 
rule  of  sjTjtax.  Thus :  "  Gedaliah,  who  with  hia  brethren  and  son  were  twelve  " 
(1  CliTon.  XXV.  9). 

+  In  Aaglo-Suxon  we  find  pu.ssive  and  other  impersonal  verbs  used  absolutely 
without  any  subject  expressed  or  uadersto<jd.  Thus  :  "  pam  ylcan  dome  \>e  ge 
di'imiS  eow  bytS  gedi'med"  (with  the  same  judg-mpnt  that  ye  jutlg«  to  you  [it] 
shall  be  judged);  "him  hungxede"  (him  hun-rered).  Cojajiare  tonal,  pluit,  pug- 
naium  est,  &c.,  in  Latin.  The  word  it,  that  we  now  use  in  such  cases,  is  the  mere 
ghost  of  a  subject.     Sec  §§  in,  3SJ.  aoU-.. 

%  The  consti-uction  of  a  relative  or  interrogative  pronoun  may  always  be  tested 
by  that  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun  used  in  ita  .^tead.  Thi'  construction  of  "  Whom 
I  heard  wa.s  ill,"  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  "  I  heard  him  wa-;  ill." 

J  An  exception  to  this  rule  has  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  best  writers.  Since 
a  erubordinative  particle  (such  as  if,  though,  &c.)  cannot  precede  a  relative  pronoun, 
and  yet  must  stand  (Lf  used)  before  the,subjfct  of  its  clause,  who  cannot  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  hypothetic  al  clause  unless  it  is  repeatc-d  in  the  shape  of  hf,  sAo,  it,  or  they. 
Hence  we  lind  in  ililton,  "  A  right  noble  and  pious  lord,  who  had  ht  not  sacrificed 
his  life  and  fortunes  to  the  commonwealth,"  ic.  "  Lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy, 
who  if  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face  exact  the  penalty"  (J/,  of  Yen.,  i.  3). 
This  diflioully  does  uot  piesent  iteirl/  in  Latin.  In  q-ni  ti  dcdvaet,  qui  is  the  saiieoc 
•f  lUdiaatt. 
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he  wall,  lie  cannot  muko  matterd  woiso."     The  subject  of 

a  verb  iu  tho  imperaUvo  mood  is  usually  omitted. 

Subject. 

J84  The  subject  of  a  eontonco  may  be  simple,  compound,  or 
complex. 

385  Tho  subject  of  a  sentence  is  sir/ 1 pJ e  vchon  it  consists  of  a 
single  substantivo,  or  a  simple  iufluitivo  mood  ;  as,  "  / 
love  truth";  "Men  are  mortal";  "To  err  is  human." 
(Sco§3o2.) 

88G  Tho  subject  of  a  sentence  is  compoiuid  v:hcn  it  consists  of 
two  or  more  substantives  coupled  to^'other  by  the  coiij unc- 
tion «»(/;  as,  "  Cajsar  and  I'oinpoy  wcvo  rivals."  "You 
and  I  will  travel  together."  *  Tiio  conjunctions  either,  or, 
neilher,  nor,  do  not  couple  substantives  togi^ther  so  as  to 
form  a  compound  subject.  They  im])ly  that  one  of  two 
alternatives  is  to  be  taken,  not  that  the  assertion  can  be 
made  of  both  subjects  simulhuieousli/.  The  sentence  is  not 
eimnle,  but  compound  and  contracted  (§  '145).  Hence  tho 
verb  is  put  in  the  plural  onl}'  when  the  subject  which  is 
tho  nearer  to  it  is  iu  the  plural;  as,  "Neither  John  nor 
Thomas  has  arrived  "  ;  "  Either  ho  or  his  brothers  were  in 
fault." 

687  The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  complex  when  it  consists  of  an 
infinitive  jthrasct  of  a  substantive  clause,  or  of  a  quota- 
tion ;  as,  "  To  love  our  enomics  is  a  ChristiaTi  duty  "  ; 
"  llow  to  do  it  is  the  question  "  ;  "  That  lie  said  so  is  cer- 
tain"; "  'England  exp.ccts  every  man  to  do  his  duty,' 
was  Xclson's  watclnvord."  A  com]jlc.K  subject  is  very 
often  anticipated  f  by  means  of  tho  neuter  pronoun  it,  aa, 


•  Mnny  grrammarians  inMst  that  in  cases  of  tin's  kind  we  are  to  regard  the 
Bnitcnce  a*  a  eon  tract  ion  ot  two  oo-ordiuate  spntenccs  joinpil  by  nm/.  This  ex- 
pliinutioii  nii_'ht  do  voiy  well  for  siicli  a  sentence  as, '•  Jolin  and  William  are 
eleven  years  old";  that  is,  "John  is  eleven  years  old,  and  "William  is  eleven  >  ears 
old  ";  hot  it  is  Biniply  absurd  wliiii  apiiliod  to  >-uoh  a  scnten<-e  as.  "  Two  and  three 
make  tivo,"  or,  "  Hi-  and  I  arc  of  the  same  a<re";  '■  lilne  and  yellow  make  gieen," 
&C  lie  it  ohsovved,  ice  tmcf.  uo  ri'jhl  to  tiller  the  jihrnseolof/;/  of  llif  pritUicnle.  It  is 
ob\nous,  on  the  face  of  llie  thing,  tliat  what  we  have  to  deal  with  is  not  two  verba 
in  the  siiitjular,  but  one  verb  in  the  /ihinil.  .Sniiilar  reniaiks  api)ly  to  tlie  cjuse  of 
two  olijecl'.-  of  n  verb,  or  two  nouns  after  a  proposition,  when  they  are  coupled  by 
the  conjnnc'iion  r.nU  ;  lus,  "lie  diank  a  srla^s  of  brandy  and  wider. "     (See  ^  -l-il .) 

t  In  ol.l  i:n^'li>li  the  intiniti\e  in  such  phrases  is  ol'tcn  withont  the  (",  as,  "  Jle 
ch.-ninoLd  of  a  Uni^'hl  en -(unaHred  be"  (.->'/>- ii.svr,  i.  -J);  "  To  know  my  deed  'twere 
best  not  know  my?i  if ''  (Macb.,  ii  -i) ;  "  Ji.iler  be  willi  the  dead." 

J  This  is  espeeiiilly  the  case  with  tli»  impcr.sonal  vcibs,  such  a.s,  it  repents  me,  it 
beeoritfn  !/ou,  Arc.  These  verbs  were  f.Mmeily  much  more  mimurous,  as,  it  gUuis  m<, 
it  /lilies  me,  kc.  They  were  often  used  without  it  (or  bit),  as,  '  me  fortUiukttk '  (it 
repents  me);  'me  ahnmeth  that,  <.Vc.':  "me  reiiicmbreth  of  the  day  of  doma' 
(CJuuicer)  i  '  me  ilouteth  of  the  truth '  ( Wici{/).    bee  §  Ulii,  note  U 
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"It  is  certain  that  he  said  so  "  ;  "  It  is  wicked  to  tell  lies." 
In  such  cases  the  complex  subject  is  iu  apposition  to  the 
word  it  (§  398).  A  pronoun  is  often  used  ploonasticaliy  to 
repeat  a  simple  subject,  as  "The  Lord,  lie  is  God";  "The 
green  boughs,  they  wither."  The  word  ilinre  in  such 
sentences  as,  "  There  was  a  man  of  the  Pharisees,"  can- 
not be  taken  as  being  anj'^thing  else  than  an  adverb.  It 
is  not  the  subject  of  the  verb.  It  answers  to  the  adverb  y 
in  the  Fi'ench  phrase  '■'II  y  a."  Its  force,  however,  has 
almost  evaporated.* 
888  The  subject  of  a  sentence  may  have  any  attributive  adjunct 
attached  to  itf  (see  §§  3G0,  302) ;  as,  "  TUis  tree  is  dead." 
"  The  man  told  a  lie.''  "  Good  men  lovo  virtue."  "  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  did  not  succeed  his  father."  "  John's  coat 
is  torn.''  "  The  defenders  of  the  city  were  slain."  "  I'he 
brave  oldmandied  maintaining  his  innocence."  "  The  general, 
having  reviewed  hia  troops,  advanced  to  moot  the  enemy." 
If  the  subject  is  a  verb  iu  the  infinitive  mood,  or  a  gerund, 
it  may  bo  accompanii>d  by  objective  or  adverbial  adjuncts  ; 
as,  "  To  rise  early  is  healthful "  ;  "  To  love  one's  enemies  iM 
a  ChrLstian  dutv  "  ;  "  Playing  with  fire  is  dangerous." 

Predicato. 

389  The  predicato  of  a  sontonco  is  either  simple  or  complex. 

390  The  predicato  of  a  sentence  is  simple  when  the  nution  to 
bo  convoj'cd  is  expressed  by  a  single  Linito  verb;  as,  "  V^irtue 
flourishes."     *"l!iine  Jlics."     *' 1  love." 

391  Many  verba  do  not  mako  complete  sense  bj'  themselves, 
but  require  some  other  word  to  be  used  with  them  to  make 
the  sense  complete.  Of  this  kind  are  the  intransitive  verbs 
he,  become,  grow,  seem,  can,  do,  sludl,  will,  &.C.,  and  such 
transitive  verbs  as  make,  call,  deem,  think.  To  saj',  "The 
horse  is,"  "  The  light  becomes,"  "  I  can,"  or  "  I  think  tlio 
man,"  makes  no  sense.  It  is  requisite  to  use  some  other 
word  or  phrase  (a  substantive,  an  adjective,  or  a  verb  in 
the  inlinitive)  with  the  verb;  as,  "The  horse  is  Hack." 
"The  light  becomes  dim,"  "  1  can  write."  "  William  the 
Norman  became  King  of  England,"  "  I  think  the  man 
insane."    "It  matie  tho  man  tnad."    "  Ho  was  made  king." 

*  In  Oerman  the  neuter  prnnoim  ft  is  used  in  Hucb  phrases.  In  old  English  htt 
{i.e.,  it)  was  .■ioiiietimes  used  iuslrail  of  iheie. 

i  In  such  cases  llie  sutijei.-t  is  stmietimi'S  said  to  be  fnlargfd.  Tlie  term  is  a  bad 
one,  because  t)ie  ijr!imnuili''Hl  subject  is  not  oiilarged,  but  rmtncud,  by  ilie  use  of 
iiljuncts,  at  leaat  as  re)(uxdd  ilii  compreiieii^uuJl.    Mat  iucludtai  uiure  than  wu« 
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Verba  of  this  kiud  are  called  Verbs  of  incoinpleti  Predication, 
and  the  woi-d.s  used  with  thorn  to  make  the  predioatioD 
complete  may  be  cailud  the  comptciuent  of  the  predicate.  * 
The  complement  may  consist  of  any  attributive  adjunct 
(§  362),  as  e.g.,  'The  earth  i.s  i/it  Lfjrd's,'  'The  coat  was  of 
many  colours.' 

Verbs  which  are  capable  of  forming  simple  predicates  are 
often  followed  by  complements,'  being  verbs  of  incomplete 
predication  so  far  as  the  laatter  in  hand  is  concerned.  Thus 
Live  is  not  always  and  necessarily  a  verb  of  incom[)leto  pre- 
dication, but  in  the  sentence,  "  He  Uved  happy  ever  after- 
wards," the  predicate  is  livvd  happu,  and  hajipi/  forms  a 
(subjective)  complement  to  lived,  which,  therefore,  is,  so 
far,  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication.  So  in  "  They  went 
along  singing,"  siiujiny  is  the  complement  of  went ;  in  "  He 
stood  gazing  on  the  scene,"  gazing  is  the  (subjective)  com- 
plement of  stood.  In  "  He  made  a  mistake,"  made  is  a 
verb  of  complete  i^redication  ;  in  "  He  made  his  father 
angry,"  made  is  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication,  and 
requii-es  the  (objective)  complemeiit  angry  to  make  the 
sense  complete. 

392  The  predicate  of  a  sentence  is  complex  when  it  consists 
of  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication  accompanied  by  its 
complement. 

393  When  a  verb  of  incomplete  predication  is  passive  or  in- 
transitive, the  complement  of  the  predicate  (if  it  be  an 
adjective  or  substantive)  stands  in  the  predicative  relation 
to  the  subject  of  the  sentence;  as,  "He  is  called  John." 
"The  wine  tastes  sour."  "Ho  feels  sick."  This  kind  of 
comjjilemer.t  may  be  termed  the  Subjective  Complement, 
inasmuch  asdt  is  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
sentence. 

In  such  senterices  as  '  It  is  I,'  we  moat,  regard  it  us  the  subject, 
and  /  as  the  complement  of  the  predicate ;  '  it  (i.e.,  '  the  person 
you  have  ia  mind,'  &c.i  is  /.'  In  Anglo-Saxon  this  wns  revei-sed. 
We  lind  "  gj'l  pu  hyt  ciirt,"  if  thou  art  it  {Matt.  xiv.  2S) ;  "  Ic  liyt 
eom,"  /  it  am  {Matt.  xiv.  27).  Aiterwtirdd  we  find  tin;  it  omitted, 
as,  "  gif  thou  art"  {Matt.  xiv.  28) ;  "  I  mysilf  am  "  {Luke  xxiv.  39). 

A  verb  is  an  attributive  word  (§  294),  and  an  infinitive 
mood  or  infinitive  phrase  is  often  used  instead  of  an  adjec- 
tive'as  a  subjective  complement,  as,  "He  seems  to  have 

•  I  find  that  this  use  of  the  term  compUment  is  adopted  by  Koch.  Tlie  comple- 
Doent  follows  a  verb,  not  in  its  predicative,  but  in  its  atlributive  character  (§  294). 
Hence  participles  and  infinitive  mood.s  may  have  complementa  attached  to  them, 
as,  "  Feeiiiiff  sUk  ";  "  He  strove  to  become  rich." 
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fbrgotten  me."  If  the  infinitive  thus  used  is  itself  a  verh 
of  incomplete  predication,  it  may  bo  tollowed  by  a  com- 
plement, which  may  be  called  the  secondary  complement. 
Thus,  in  "  Ho  appears  to  bo  hone.st,"  to  be  is  the  comple- 
meiit  of  appears,  and  honest  the  comjilement  of  to  he. 

The  complement  of  the  predicate  in  these  cases  is  spoken 
of  the  subject,  and  must  therefore  agree  with  the  subject 
in  all  that  they  can  have  in  common.  Hence  the  rule  that 
the  verbs  he,  become,  feel,  bewailed,  &c.,  take  the  same  case 
after  them  as  before  them.  The  objective  complement  with 
an  active  verb  becomes  the  subjective  complement  of  the 
passive,  as,  "  He  cut  the  matter  short,"  "  The  matter  was 
cut  short." 

394  An  adverb  or  adverbial  phrase  never  forms  the  comple- 
ment of  a  predicate.  A  substantive  clause  may  be  used  as 
a  complement,  just  Like  a  simple  substantive,  as,  "My 
advice  is  that  yon  do  not  meddle  with  the  matitr.'' 

395  \Vhen  the  verb  is  transitive,  and  in  the  active  voice,  the 
complement  of  the  predic^ate  stands  in  the  attributive 
relation  to  the  object  of  the  verb;  as,  "  Fp  dyed  the 
cloth  red."  "She'  called  the  man  a  liar."  This  kind 
of  complement  may  be  termed  the  Objective  Complement, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  closely  connected  with  the  object  of  the 
verb. 

In  such  8eiit€nce8  as  "  He  dyed  the  cloth  r^d  "  ;  "  Tie  found  the 
man  dead,"  tho  adjective  distinguishes  the  thing  refeiTed  to  not 
from  otlicr  thinps  of  the  same  cl.iss,  but  from  itself  under  other 
eircuimtances.  The  mode  in  which  the  complement  attaches  itself 
to  the  verb  may  be  illustratpd  by  the  way  in  which  the  perfect 
participle  is  used  in  the  perfect  tonse,  as  '  I  have  -m-itten  '  (where 
the  participle  used  to  n.CToe  with  the  ohject ;  see  §  19.S!,  and  by  the 
passive  form,  "  The  clotli  was  dyed  red''  &c. 

In  '  I  made  him  run,'  the  verb  run,  though  in  the  infinitive  mood, 
is  still  an  attributive vrorA,  and  has  the  same  relation  to  him,  as  the 
adjectives  in  the  preceding  examples.  In  old  English  the  participle 
wajs  often  used  in  these  cases,  as,  "To  niak  the  Itv^^is  Jieand,"  to 
make  the  English  Jly  {F.  Latigtoft,  in  Koch,  ii.  p.  101). 

The  third  kind  of  complement  is  that  which  follows  such 
verbs  as  can,  u-ill,  must,  &c.,  as  "  I  can  write,"  "  He  must 
go."  This  may  be  termed  the  infinitive  complement,  or 
complementary  infinitive.  The  object  of  the  sentence  is  often 
attached  to  the  dependent  infinitive.  * 

•  The  omplemfnlary  inftQiHve*nn?t  be  carefully  di'^tin^iishrcl  from  the  obitctive 
and  the  adv-rbial  infinitive  In  "  He  seems  to  know  me,"  to  kuow  is  llie  coniplenient 
of  aeenis.  In  "  I  rejoice  to  know"  (i.e.,  at  knowing),  to  know  is  an  adverbial  infini- 
tive. In  "  rcrmit  me  to  tay,"  to  tay  ifl  the  object  of  permit,  mt  being  the  iiuiirtfA 
0b/ett  of  the  verb. 
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396  A  prprlictttiro  wrh  may  haxo  uny  objective  or  adverbial 

adjuncts  attnchod  to  it.  Jn  such  cases  it  is  sometimes  said 
to  bo  eni'arcjcd ,{sQO  note  on  §  ;^8S). 

Object. 

397  Tlio  object  of  a  verb  may  be  either  eimplo,  compound,  or 
coin] ilex.  Tlieso  distinctions  are  tlie  same  as  in  the  case  of 
the  subject  (?ee  §§  386— .388).  There  is  also  a  peculiar  kind 
of  complex  object,  in  ■which  a  substantive  clause  is  replaced 
by  a  substantive  foUo'u-cd  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood. 
Thus,  for  "  I  ■wish  t/ait  you  may  succeed,^'  wo  may  have  "  I 
wish  you  io  succKed  "  ;  for  "  I  believe  tliat  the  man  is  'juilty,^' 
wo  may  have  "I  believe  t/ie  man  to  he  gmlti/.''  in  such 
sentences  as  "  I  saw  him  fall,"  "  I  heard  the  dog  bark," 
the  construction  is  of  the  same  kind.*  It  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  accus;itivo  with  the  iulinitivo  in  Latin. 

898     When  the  object  of  a  verb  is  complex,  it  is  often  preceded 

by  the  word  it,  to  which  it  then  stnnds  in  apposition,  as, 

'*  I  think  it  foolish  to  act  so,"  '*  I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  he 

should  waste  so  m\ich  time."  In  Buch  cases  the  predicate  is 

-     complex.     Com.pare  §  387. 

S99  The  object  of  a  verb,  and  the  complement  of  a  predicate, 
may  have  objective,  attributive,  or  adverbial  adjiincta 
attached  to  them  (see  note  on  §  388). 

Complox  Sentonces. 

400  A  Complex  Sentence  is  one  which,  besides  a  principal 
subject  and  predicate,  contains  one  or  more  subordinate 
clauses,  which  have  subjects  and  predicates  of  their  own. 

401  Subordinate  Clauses  are  of  throe  kinds: — Substantive 
Clau.scs.  Adjective  Clauses,  and  Adverbial  Clauses. 

A  Substantive  Clause  is  one  which,  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  .sentence,  is  equivalent  to  a  substantive. 

An  Adjective  Clause  is  one  which,  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  sontciico,  is  equivalent  to  an  adjective  or  an 
attributive  adjunct. 

An  Adverbial  Clause  is  one  which,  in  its  relation  to  tho 
rest  of  tho  sentence,  is  equivalent  to  an  adverb,  or  an 
adverbial  adjunct. 

402  A  complox  sentence  is  produced  whenever  the  place  of  a 


•  TTiis  constrortion  is  oloselv  analogous  to  that  of  the  ohjecfire  compleinent. 
The  verb  in  the  infinitive  is  oUiibutiv  with  respect  to  its  subject,  as  we  soe  from 
the  passive  construction, '  He  was  believed  to  b*<  guilty ';  '  It  was  made  stand  upon 
the  feet'  [Dan.  iiL  4),  &c. 
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Bubstantive,  an  attributive  adjunct,  vr  an  adverbial  ndjunct 
is  sujjplied  by  a  substantive  clause,  an  adjective  clause,  or 
an  adverbial  clause. 

If  we  say,  •'  He  aimouaced  the  arnval  of  Ctesar,"  we  get  a  simplti 
sentence,  coDtaining  only  one  subject  aiKl  one  predicate.  If  we  ?ay, 
"  He  announced  that  Casar  had  anived,"  we  get  a  complex  sen- 
tence, the  substantive  cl.iuse  that  Caesar  had  arrived  being  sub- 
stituted for  the  substantive  (with  it*  attributive  adjunct)  the 
arrival  of  Ctn^nr. 

If  we  say,  •'  He  has  lost  the  book  given  to  him  by  me,"  we  have  a 
simple  sentence.  If  we  say,  "  He  has  lost  the  book  which  I  had 
given  to  him,"  we  get  a  complex  sentpnce,  the  adjective  clause 
which  I  had  given  to  him  being  substituted  for  the  attributive 
adjunct  .^uwi  to  him  by  me. 

If  we  say,  "  The  boy  went  out  to  play  on  the  completion  of  his 
task,*'  we  get  a  simple  sentence,  containing  one  subject  and  one 
finite  verb.  If  we  say,  "  The  boy  went  out  to  play  vrhen  he  had 
completed  his  task,"  we  get  a  complex  sentence,  the  adverbial  clause 
vhen  he  had  completed  hif  /r?.?/:,  which  contains  a  subject  .and  pre- 
dicate of  its  own,  being  substituted  for  the  adverbial  adjunct  on  tlic 
completion  of  his  task. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a  dependent  or  subordinate  clause 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  principal  sentence  to  which  it  belongs, 
just  as  though  it  were  an  ordinary  substantive,  adjective,  or 
adverb.*  Subordinate  clauses  are  attached  to  the  principal  clause 
by  means  of  connective  or  relative  pronouns  (J  14.5),  conm^ctive  or 
relative  adverbs  ({  204),  and  subordinative  conjunctions  (^  288). 

Substantive  Clauses. 

<03  A  Substantive  Clause  is  one  whicb,  in  its  relntion  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  is-  equivalent  to  a  substantiv.;.  It 
may  be  either  the  subject  or  the  object  of  the  verb  in  the 
principal  clause,  or  it  may  be  in  apposition  to  some  other 
substantive,  or  be  governed  bv  a  preposition.  Thus,  in  the 
sentence,  "  I  knovr  that  he  did  this,'  the  clause,  "  that  he 
did  this,"  is  the  object  of  the  verb  know.  In  "He  asKed 
how  old  I  was,"  the  clause  "  hoiv  cJd  I  was"  is  the  object 
of  the  verb  aiked.-f  In  "  When  I  set  out  is  uncertain,"  the 
clause,  "  when  I  set  out"  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  is.  In 
"  The  idea  that  he  would  be  reduced  to  poverty  rendered 
him    miserable,"  the  clause   "  tJiat  he  would  ?w  rediictd   to 

*  JIrhv  bonl-s  on  the  an.^lysi8  of  sentences  quite  igiaore  thi.»  mo^t  important 
Doint,  to  the  qreat  bexrildennent  of  their  young  readers.  The  subordinate  clause 
must  have  its  consfrurtion  in  (he  entire  seii'.once  as  strictly  and  precisoiyindicnted, 
as  if  it  were  a  sintrie  word.  Plir.i.^os  like  '  Noun  sentence  to  I.,'  '  A'.j'-ftive  s'^nlenee 
to  11..^  &c.,  are  quite  unmeaning.  An  adjective  clause  cannot  bear  the  relationof 
an  adjective  to  a  sentence.  It  w  attached  to  some  definite  substantive  in  the 
sentence. 

♦  In  cases  of  this  sort  we  get  what  is  termed  an  inrfir<c(<7w<'.'iJum.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
ttie  verb  in  &a  indirect  qnestion  viiis  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 


pm'prtt/ "  i<3  in  apposition  to  the  noun  I'^ea.  Tn  "  Wp  flhould 
have  nnived  sooner,  but  that  wo  met  with  an  accident," 
the  clause  "  </ia^  >re  met  itn'l/i  an  nrdileyit"  in  fjovenied  by 
the  prciposi+ion  hiif.  In  "In  that  Ii«  himself  huth  suffered, 
being  temjitod,  Jle  ia  able  also  to  succour  them  that  are 
temptefl  "  {Jleb.  ii.  IS),  the  preposition  in  governs  *  a  sub- 
Btautiv  clause.  (Look  carefully  at  §  289,  note  f.) 
A  substantive  clause  may  ahn  follow  a  phrase  which,  tirken  an  a 
M7(o/f,  is  otir.ivaleiit  to  a  transitive  verb.  Tims:  "  He  other  rceans 
doth  make.  How  ho  may  work  uuto  her  further  smart,"  whew 
'  make  means '  =  cfx/cavour,  or  tnj.  So  '  /  am  fifrtiid  that  he  will 
not  succeed  '  is  equivalent  to  '  I  fear  that  he  will  not  succt'od.'t 

■404  When  a  substantive  clause  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  of 
the  principal  clause,  the  sentence  is  commonly  formed  by 
using  the  word  it  as  the  (irammaikal  subject  of  the  prin- 
cipal verb,  and  putting  the  substantive  clause  after  the 
main  clause.  In  this  case  the  substantive  clause  is  in 
apposition  to  the  subject  of  the  main  verb.  As,  "  Tf  is  not 
true  that  he  died  yesierdai/."     (See  §  387.) 

405  It  is  to  verbs  that  .«ul''staiitives  and  substantive  clauses  most  com- 
monly stand  m  the  objective  relation.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
tlie  p red ica tire  foi'co  of  the  verb,  but  depends  upon  the  fact  that  tlif' 
verb  denotes  an  action  or  feeling  directed  towaids  an  object.  Par- 
ticiples and  gerunds  take  objects  after  tliera,  and  even  some  noun.s 
which  denote  a  transitive  action  or  feeling  may  have  a  substantive 
clause  as  an  object.  Thus,  'There  is  no  proof  that  he  did  this' ; 
"We  have  no  hope  that  he  ■wiU  recover ' ; '  He  did  this  on  purpose 
tlmt  he  mif;ht  ruin  mo.' 

4()()  Substantive  clauses  usually  begin  either  with  the  con- 
junction thot,  or  with  an  interrogative  word.t  The  con- 
junction that,  however,  is  frequently  understood;  as  "I 
saw  he  was  tired. '^ 

Adjective  Clauses. 
408     An  Adjective  Clause  is  one  which,  in  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentenc*,  is  equivalent  to  an  adjective,    it  stands 


•  In  Btich  cases  the  preposition  and  the  siih^'tantive  clause  governed  hy  it  con 
stitut^  toiTptlier  an  adverbial  iuljunct  of  the  predicate,  just  like  a  preposition  and 
nnun  (?  372,  2).  If'/inl  is  sometimes  impropprly  .substituted  for  t/,al,  as,  '  I  had  no 
Idea  but  ivlwt  the  story  wa.x  true  ';  and  thni  is  sometimes  omitted,  as.  'It  never 
rains  but  it  pours' (i.e. , 'leaving-  out  tlie  times  when  it  pours,  it  never  rains'); 
'But  I  be  deceived,  our  line  musician  proweth  amorous'  {Shok.tp.,  Turn.,  iii.  I). 
In  tbese  cases  tlie  '•"(  acquires  the  function  of  a  conjunction  ({  2&9,  note  ♦).  See 
further  };  516-517,  f.'>2. 

+  It  is  also  posKJliJe  to  treat  the  substantive  cla'-se  in  such  cases  as  beintJ  analo. 
ffous  to  the  adverbial  accusative,  or  accusative  of  closer  deHnilion  in  Latin.  Thus, 
"  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  not  well  "  is  '  I  am  soiry  at  regards  the  fact  that  you  are 
not  well.' 

%  Interrogativea  are  also  used  with  verbs  hi  the  infinitive  mood  to  oonstittitft  » 
$Hb$Uintive  phrtue.,  aa  '  1  do  not  know  vihfrt  to  go'  (§  387). 


in  the  attributive  relation  to  a  substantive,  and  is  attached 
to  the  v?ord  which  it  qualitiGS,  by  meaua  of  a  relative  pro- 
noun, or  a  relative  adverb  which  is  equivalent  to  a  relative 
pronoun  preceded  by  a  preposition.  Thus,  in  the  sentence, 
"Look  at  the  exercise  which  I  have  written,"'  the  clause 
'* which  I  have  written"  qualifies  the  noun  exercises  In 
"The  man  with  Trhom  you  (lined  yesterday  is  dead,"  the 
clause  "  with  luhorit  you  dined  yesterday  "  qualiiies  the  noun 
man.  In  the  sentence,  "  Tiiat  is  the  house  where  I  dwell," 
the  clause  "  where  I  dwell  "  quaiifies  the  noun  houae.  where 
being  equivalent  to  in  which.  In  the  sentence,  "Autumn 
is  the  time  when  fruits  ripen,"  the  clause  "  when  fruita 
ripen  "'  qualifies  the  noun  time,  when  being  equivalent  to 
in  which.'  "I  return  to  view  wJiere  once  the  cottage 
stood  "  =  '  to  view  [the  place]  in  which,'  &g. 

Um  Tho  relative  ia  sometimes  omitted,  as,  ""Where  is  the  book  I  gave 
you?"  for  which  I  gave  you;  "I  have  a  miud  prenagen  me  such 
thrift,"  Sec,  for  lohish  presages,  &c. ;  "  They  are  envious  term  thee 
parasite,"  for  iclto  term,  &c.  In  modem  English  this  omission  of 
the  relative  is  hardly  permiasihlo  imlesa  the  relative,  if  expressed,  ' 
would  be  in  the  objective  case,  except  after  a  simijle  asscrfcioa  or 
denial  of  tho  existcuce  or  identity  of  something  (as  in  '  There  is 
nothing  vexes  him  more';  'It  was  John  told  me'),  or  when  the 
relative  would  be  the  complement  of  the  predicate  (as,  '  He  is  no 
longer  the  man  he  was '). 

Sometimes  adiective  clauses  are  used  substantively,  i.e.,  with  no 
antecedent  expressed,  us,  "  AVho  steals  my  jrarse,  steals  trash." 
Tins  omission  of  the  antecedent  is  usual  when  the  relative  what  is 
used,  OS,  "  I  heard  wliat  he  Buid,"  "  There  is  no  truth  in  what  he 
said." 

410  Care  must  be  used  to  distinguish  those  clauses  in  which  an  indirect 
question  is  involved  in  the  use  of  who,  what,  when,  where,  &c.,  from 
clauses  in  which  these  words  are  mere  relatives.  In  such  sentences 
as,  "  Tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do,"  "  I  asked  him  who  said  so,"  "  I 
know  why  he  did  it,"  "  He  asked  me  when  I  had  amved,"  the 
dependent  clauses  are  indirect  questions,  aud  are  substantive  clauses, 
havmg  no  antecedent  expressed  or  understood  to  which  they  relate. 
In  "That  is  what  I  said,"  "This  is  where  I  live."  the  dependent 
clauses  are  adjective  clauses.  Tho  distinction  is  analogoius  to  that 
between  clauses  beginning  with  ywi*  or  quid,  in  Latin,  and  clauses 
beginning  with  (/tii  or  (jiwcl.  ' 

411  Ai  i.i  ecti vc  claiu^es  are  very  often  co-ordinate  with  the  demonstrative 
adjectives  thui,  that,f  iic     In  such  cases  tho  demonstrative  word  is 

•  So  in  liatin  unde  often  means /rom  whom,  or  from  which  :  ubi  is  at  which,  &c 
t  In  the  Fame  way,  m  T^atin,  adjective  clauses  bf^rinning  with  (/«!,  yiiK.'/i-,  quantuM, 
and  quel,  iiua'ily  tho  same  substaiiLive  as  a  preoudiii.i;  i»,  talis,  Umta  ,  or  toi,  and  are 
co-ordinate  with  them.  In  "  Noii  tales  miror  hbros  (lUiiio.s  sovibit,"  the  clause 
qunlf.s  ncnbit  is  an  attributive  .Til'iinct  to 'i/'roj  eqnallv  with /-/'ri.  Com;  ;i re  the 
Muthor'H  Aual'i.iij  oj  HaH'iiCet  a^jjucU  to  Latin,  f  lio,  Ua.  Abbott'd  HUans^eruut 
{grammar.  O   (M. 
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aimply  preparatory  to  the  adjective  claiise  by  which  its  own  import 

is  moro  fully  exiilaiiied.  Thus  in  the  souteuce,  "  I  never  received 
thoie  books  \/hiea  you  seiit,"  the  a;ljectivo  t/tuse  uud  the  adjective 
clause  which  you  sent  are  both  iu  the  tittributive  relation  to  books, 
and  ;ue  co-oriUuuto*  with  each  other. 

112  Clauses  be£iuuiiig  with  as  uiuat  be  regarded  as  adjective  clauaea, 
when  ihv.y  fuUow  such  and  same.  The  us  muse  be  considered  not 
exactly  as  a  relative  pronoun,  but  as  doing  duty  for  a  relative  (see 
note  on  }  264).  Thus,  iu  "  I  do  not  admire  such  boolvs  as  he  wiites," 
the  clause  as  he  writes  is  an  adjective  clause  qualifying  books,  and 
co-ordinate  with  such.  In  old  Enghsh  we  find  which  or  that,  instead 
of  as;  as,  "  Sucli  which  must  go  before"  {Bacon) ;  "Thou  speak.-;; 
to  such  a  man  that  is  no  lleering  teU-tule"  {Shukspere.  J.  C). 

iia  An  adjective  clause  (Uke  an  ordmary  adjective)  has  usually  a 
deterrniuntive  or  restrictive  force.  But  it  often  liapijens  that  clause? 
introduced  by  relatives,  although  in  form  they  are  adjective,  are,  as 
regards  I'leir  force  and  wi««/u*((/,  co-ordinato f  mth  the  principal 
clause.  ;buch  a  clause  is  couitnuative  rather  than  determinative. 
Thus,  iu  "  I  wrote  to  yoiu'  brother,  who  replied  that  you  had  not 
arrived,''  the  sense  of  tiio  sentence  would  bo  the  same  if  and  he  were 
substituted  for  who.  Sentences  beginning  with  which  must  often 
be  treated  as  co-ordinate  with  the  preceding  clause,  when  which 
relates  not  to  any  one  substantive,  but  to  the  general  import  of  thi 
clause,  as,  "  lie  heard  that  the  bank  had  failed,  whicli  was  asadblow 
to  huu  ' ;  "lie  was  not  at  home;  tor  whioli  reason  I  couiJ  not  give 
him  yoiu'  messa.ee." 
The  contiuuative  relative  may  even  belong  in  reaUty  to  an 
adverbial  clause  J  contained  within  the  entire  clause  which  it  intro- 
duces. Tims: — "Wliich  when  Beel/ebuh  pei'ceived  ....  he 
roio"  {Far.  L.,ii.  'i9'J;,  equivalent  to  "And  when  Beelzebub  per- 
ceived this, he  rose."     "  Wliieh  though  I  be  not  wise  enough 

to  frame,  Yet  as  I  well  it  meaue,  vouchsafe  it  without  blame" 
{.Spenser,  vi.  4,  34),  i.e.,  'And  though  I  be  not  wise  enough  to  frame 
this,'  ijcc.  Modern  writers  rather  eschew  these  constructions. 
When  the  relative  is  iu  the  objective  case,  it  is  not  always  (in 
English)  the  object  of  the  first  finite  verb  that  follows  it.  Phrases 
like  •  A  ijroioioe  whieh  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  recall '  ;  '  The 
game  wiiich  he  spent  the  morniiig  iu  shooting,'  are  admissible,  but 
must  be  used  with  caution.^ 

Adverbial  Clauses. 
414     An  Adverbial  Claiioe  is  oue  wkLcli,  in  its  relation  to  the 


•  This  point  is  of  importance,  aa  it  indicates  the  correct  mode  of  dealing  vdtb 
correlative  adverbs. 

t  The  anticioative  or  provsional  suhiect  it  (see  §  S87)  often  has  an  adjective 
clause  as  an  adjunct.  Thli^,"lt  was  John  who  did  lhat"  =  "lt  (the  pei-son) 
who  did  that  was  John."  In  such  cases,  when  the  relative  is  the  subject  of  the 
followinfr  verb,  that  verb  usually  afrrces  in  number  and  person  witii  the  predi- 
cative noun  or  fjronoun  insti  jtd  of  the  subject  i/  ,•  as,  "'  Ic  is  my  pareuLa  who  foibid 
that ; "  "  It  is  I  who  say  .so  " 

i  llany  ■writers,  who  out;hl  to  know  better,  blunder  terribly  in  the  attempt  to 
torn  an  adje.^'.ive  clause  into  the  reported  form.  '  That  is  the  man  who  was  so  iU  ' 
is  often  mod  lied  iiito  '  That  is  the  man  whom  I  heard  was  so  ill.'  This  is  altogether 
(vrong.  (^See  §  )&/..)  TUo  only  way  of  meetinjf  the  difficulty  in  to  turn  '  I  hi.ara ' 
into  a  parenthesis,  '  who  CI  heard)  was  ill.' 
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rest  of  the  sentence,  ia  equivuiuut  to  an  adverb.  It  stands 
in  the  adverbia,!  relation  to  a  Vbrb,  an  adjective,  or  another 
adverb.  Tliua,  in  tbe  sentence  "He  wad  writing  a  letter 
wben  I  arrived,"  the  clau.se  '' when  1  arriued"  indicates 
the  time  at  which  the  actiun  exj)ressed  by  the  verb  was 
writing  took  place.  The  clause  "  whtn  I  arrived  "  is  there- 
fore in  the  adverbial  relation  to  the  verb  was  writinrj.  The 
sense  and  construction  may  be  represented  by  a  sinj^le 
adverb:  "  He  was  writing  a  letter;  I  arrived  then,"  So, 
"He  still  liij  wliere  he  had  fdleu;"  i.e.,  "He  had  fallen 
[somewhere]  ;  he  still  lay  there."  "  I  give  you  this  because 
£  love  you;  "  i.e.,  "  1  love  you;  t/iere/ore  I  give  you  this." 
tlo  Adverbia]  clauses  adoiit  of  the  same  classification  as 
ordinaiy  adverbial  udjunct><.     (See  §  'did.) 

1.— Advei'bial  Clauses  relating  to  Time. 

il6  Clausea  of  this  kmcl  begin  either  with  the  relative  adverbs  which 
denote  time  (see  §  2(i6),  or  with  the  couj  unctions  lie/ore,  a/ler,  while, 
Mince,  ere,  uniil,  &c.  (see  }^  liSSc,  289).  As,  "  Every  one  listens  when 
he  speaks."  "  I  was  glad  when  he  had  finished."  "  He  read  while 
I  wrote."  •'Ho  puui:>lic(l  the  hoj  whoicver  he  did  wrong."  "He 
never  spoke  n/ter  he  fell."  It  must  be  observed  that  wlien  relative 
adverbs  introduce  adverbial  clauses,  they  not  only  connect  tlie  ad- 
verbiui  clause  with  the  i>riucipal  clause,  but  themselves  qualify  the 
verb  of  the  clause  which  thev  introduce. 

2.— Adverbial  Clauses  relating  to  Place. 

419  Clauses  of  this  kind  are  intioduced  by  the  relative  adverbs  where, 
whilher,  whence,  Sic.  As,  "He  is  still  standing  w/jt/e  / /(/^  him. 
"  Whither  I  (JO  ye  cannot  come."  "  fVhilhvrsoever  I  went  he  fol- 
lowed me."  "  Let  me  alone,  that  I  may  tako  comfort  u  httle  before 
I  go  whence  I  shall  nob  return."  The  relative  adverlvs  connect  the 
dependent  clauses  with  the  main  clause,  and  at  the  same  time 
quidixy  the  verbs  of  thit  dependent  olauoes  themselves. 

8.— Adverbial  Clauses  relating  to  Manner. 

420  Adverbial  clauses  roiu.  ing  to  manner  are  commonly  introduced  by 
the  relative  or  connective  adverb  as.  E.g.,  "lie  did  as  he  was 
told."  ■' It  tm'ned  out  as  I  expected."  Here  the  dependent  clauses 
qualify  the  verbs  of  the  main  sentences,  whQe  the  adverb  <ts  refers 
to  the  mamier  of  the  action  sjjoken  of  in  tlie  aependent  clauses 
themselves.  Clauses  bejiiuning  with  as  are  generally  ellipticaL  At 
fuh  lunglh  the  abfive  would  lie,  "  He  did  as  he  was  told  to  do." 

4.— Adverbial  Clauses  relating  to  Degree. 

421  Clauses  of  this  kind  are  mtroduced  by  the  adverbs  than,  tkt 
(§  270),  and  us. 

As  degree  is  an  idea  which  attaches  not  to  actions  {per  ne),  but  to 
attributes  of  tiling.-^,  and  to  the  mode  or  nmnuer  of  actions,  ad- 
ve;b;  ;1  clrtuses  denoting  degree  are  always  attached  to  adjciives  or 
adverbs.     They  are  almost  always  ellipLiWiL     (face  uot«,  ^^  2ijL) 
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i'i'.i  ii'-7,  "He  IS  not  so  lor  as;  luU  as  I  thon'^ht"  (i.e.,  M  1  thonght  A* 
ifii.v  (((//I.  Here  lb'-  clituse  "  U!<  1  tlnuiulii  [lie  wiis  lull]  "  t|ii:il  (ii'S  (or 
is  ill  I  lie  fttlvcrljiitl  lelaiiun  to)  llie  uiijfciive  tall,  and  is  eodiJiuule* 
with  llie  dfiuoii.stnuivt)  adverb  no;  and  the  rel»tive  adverb  at  at 
tbe  beyiniiiug  of  llie  adverbial  clause  qualifies  the  adjective  lail 
uriiierslDod. 

"He  is  tidier  than  his  brother;"  i.«.,  "  fle  is  taller  than  his  brother 
[is  lall].""f  "1  love  study  more  than  ever  [I  loved  itimich]."  The 
real  force  of  clauses  bej^iiining  with  than  has  been  already  explained 
(^ee  note  f  f'»  ^  21)4).  Uiiaii  orisiiially  meant  when.  The  clause 
beginning  with  ih,in  is  in  the  adverbial  relation  to.tht;  predicate  of  the 
main  chiu>e,  and  lliaii  is  in  the  adverbial  reiiUiou  to  the  predicate  of  its 
own  clause.  J 

"  The  more  I  ieiirn,  the  more  I  wish  to  learn."  Here  the  adverbial 
sentence  "  the  more  I  learn  "  qnalifles  the  comparative  more  in  the  main 
clause,  and  is  co-ordinate  with  the  denioiibuuiive  adverb  the  which 
precedes  it ;  the  word  more  in  the  adverbial  clause  being  itself  qualified 
by  the  relative  adverb  the.  (See  $  270.)  The  drst  l/ic  ia  reiauvo  oi 
subordiuauve,  the  second  the  is  demousiiutive. 

5.— Adverbial  Clauses  relating  to  Cause. 
^3      Chinses  of    this  kiud   usuitUy  begin   with  the    conjunctions   becaute 
and  /or. 

Ei/.,"l  love  him  because  he  is  good."  Here  "becaute  m  it  gnod" 
is  nn  adverbial  clause  qualifyin;];  the  verb  love. 

"  He  could  not  'n.ive  seen  me,  for  I  was  nut  there."  Here  "jur  I  wot 
not  thdre  "  is  an  adverbial  clause  qualifying  the  verb  could. 

6.— Adverbial  Clauses  relaiiaag  to  Purpose  and  Consequence.] 
i24      Clauses  of  this  kind  are  comoiouly  co-ordinate  with  the  adverb  »o 
expressed  or  understood. 

E.;/.,  '■  He  ran  so  last  ih<it  he  was  out  nf  breath."  Here  the  adverbial 
clause  "  t/ial  he  wax  out  o/  breath"  stands  in  the  adverbial  relation  to 
/ast,  and  is  co-ordinate  wilii  eu,  the  iudeliuite  meaning  of  which  it 
aiufdirtes  and  delines. 
4«5  AdverbiiJ  clauses  relating  fo  pnrpote  come  also  under  this  head. 
L'.;/.,  "He  labours  that  he  may  become  rich."  Here  the  adverbial 
clause  qualilies  the  verb  labuurt.  "I  will  not  make  a  noise,  le^t  I 
ihouLd  dUlurb  yon."  Here  the  adverbial  olauaj  qualifies  the  veirs 
make, 

•  In  like  manner  adjective  clauses -are  often  u-jcd  as  co-ordinate  with  a  demon- 
ntrative  adjo;:tive,  tlie  vag'ue  meaning:  of  whirr)  they  indicate  more  procisoly  (j  411), 
and  advf-rl  lal  dausps  of  otlicr  Kinds  are  often  co-ordi'^-ite  with  some  preceding 
•iemonsitralivc  adverb,  the  vawue  Kiiniificatiou  of  which  tliey  dettrmine,  as  when 
then  IS  aecoiiipamedby  a  dauae  begimung  with  when,  there,  by  a  clause  beginning 
with  wherf,  \c. 

t  That  we  mufit  understand  the  adjective  tail  as  well  as  the  verb  ia,  will  easily 
be  seen  if  it  be  eonsidered  tliat  every  clause  or  .subordinate  sentence  must  have  a 
predicate  a.s  well  as  a  subject.  If  tiicn  we  ask  what  is  predica'-ed  of  his  brother,  th« 
answer  obviously  is,  Ifiiij  toll. 

t  The  subordinate  clause  is  attacUed  yramntaticaUy  to  the  verti  of  the  main  clauge , 
but  ln:/(C'illi/  it  inodiEics  that  verb  only  after  the  comparative  adjective  or  adverb  with 
all  bdi,njiu:i  to  it  ho 3  lieen  attached  to  ■  v«  predicate.  In  vt'icr  words,  the  subordinate 
Clau-e  'lualilies.  not  the  yrammali'cni,  but  the  Mj-iVa/  piedi.-atfl  of  the  main  ci nL-se. 
Tne  I/itin  -,"(»«  means  (not '  when,'  but)  '  in  what  de'.riou,'  '  by  how  luucn.'  Uilior 
*it  qfiiH  cyu  r.):uu.-i  '  ill  V  'lal  degree  I  [am  ri(»J-,'  .»  w  vujjaei." 
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i26  These  ndverliial  cluases  hps^nnin;?  with  Ihat  were  originally  sub- 
Btnntive  clauses  in  apjiositioii  to  a  prcteiliiig  denionsiriitive  Iftat.* 
Corisequenily  tiio  iliot  at  the  beginmiiK  is  not  an  aihcib,  but  Uie  con- 
junction — the  sign  of  Rramruatica)  subordination  (§  289). 

7. — Adverbial  Clauses  relating:  to  Cordition. 

12"  Clauses  of  tliis  kind  be;^in  with  the  conjunctions  if,  vulffs,  treept, 
Ihouqh,  allhouoh,  and  tlie  compounds  of  ever  (however,  whoever^  whatever, 
&c.)".t 

42n  In  adverbial  clauses  of  ennriitiov,  (he  principal  sentence  is  called  the 
contequeul  clawe  (t.?.,  tlip  "lause  which  expresses  \.h&  consrquehce);  the 
subordinate  sentence  is  called  the  h;i)<olhetical  rlaufe  (i.e.,  the  clause 
which  expresses  the  hypolhcnhy  siippnuUion,  or  concession). 

429  Suppositious  may  be  of  two  kiiids.  (A.)  Suppositions  of  the  first 
kind  relate  to  some  actual  event  or  siate  of  things,  wliich  was,  ir, 
or  will  be  real,  independently  of  our  thought  respecting;  it.  (It 
makes  no  gramnintic;ii  dift'ei-ence  whether  tile  actual  fact  agrees  with, 
or  contradicis  our  supposition.)  In  such  suppositions  the  indicativn 
mood  is  employed.  (Head  here  the  remarks  made  in  the  Preface  to  this 
work.) 

430  /.Vam;)/^-'.— "If  the  prisoner  committed  the  crime,  he  deserves  denth. 
If  he  tiid  not  commit  it,  all  the  witnesses  have  sworn  falsely."  "  If  he 
is  at  home,  J  shall  see  him."  "  It  your  exiicise  is  linislied,  bring  it  to 
me."  ''lie  hfis  ai rived  by  this  tinin,  imless  he  has  met  with  some 
accident."     "  lie  deserves  our  pity,  unless  iiis  tale  is  a  false  one." 

431  In  like  manner  concettive  clautet  {i.e.,  clauses  in  which  something  is 
iVanleii)  beginning  with  Ihovgli  or  utlhongli,  wjiich  relate  to  wli.it  actimlly 
i»  or  I'.'ux  the  cci.«f,  have  the  indicative  ;nood  ;  as,  'Though  he  was  there, 
I  did  nut  i^ee  him."  ''  Ahliough  lie  is  rich,  he  is  not  couiented."  ''■Bad 
as  the  accommodation  is,  we  must  put  up  with  it." 

4o2  ,  In  a  hypothesis  relating  to  some  definite  event  still  future,  the  future 
tense  of  the  indicative  mood  was  formerly  sometimes  used  in  tlie 
hypothetical  clause.  JJ.iy..*'  If  -we  shntl  say  'from  heaven,'  he  will  say, 
'  Why  then  did  ye  not  believe  him'?'  "  (Mark  xi.  31).  "If  they  sliull 
titter  into  my  rest"  (lli'l).  v.  6).  'Ihia  construction  is  now  obsolete,  and 
in  such  cases  we  now  use  the  prt^seut  tense.  E.g.,  "If  it  ruins  to- 
morrow, we  shall  not  be  able  to  go  out."  "  If  he  does  not  arrive  before 
next  week,  he  will  be  too  late.' 

433  (B.)  Snjiposiiions  of  the  second  kind  treat  an  event  or  a  state 
of  tilings  us  a  mere  eonreplion  oj  the  winif.  and  do  not  involve  (though 
they  do  not  always  preclude)  the  idea  that  what  is  supposed  nuiy 
possibly  correspond  to  what  was,  is,  orwiil  be  the  fact.  In  suppositious 
of  this  class,  the  subjunctive  mood  is  employed  (se^^^^  lO-J,  400). 


•  E.i;.,  "  pros  Ian?  ptet"  =  tfinl  Inng  thai,  fto.  ;  "  to  ptos  heard  ()a>t"  =  to  thai 
'[degre<:\  linnl,  lUni ;  "  to  |)am  f»!-t  |'jft,"  '  tu  that  [Oeg-reej  stionir,  tliat,'  (tc. ;  "  liig 
nirnoQ  >laiias  In  jMrn  |>!et  liig  woldou  bine  t(irli;in."  'tUey  took  up  stones  to  tliat 
^intent]  lliat  tlicy  nii;,'lit  ^tone  him'  {John  viii.  5>).  A?  the  adveib  jo  means  mui;h 
the  same  .is  '  to  that  idc^roe],'  these  sub-tantive  clauses  came  to  be  iLsed  m  appo- 
sition to  so,  and  to  such,  wnich  is  a  cornpotuul  of  so. 

i  Hcnteuci's  of  tbi-^  kind  prc'-onl  cousideiuble  dilRculty,  because  the  practice  of 
the  best  writei-s  is  Tiot  rjiiite  unitiini  or  coij.-i-teat,  and  common  usaf^e  tolerates  in 
some  cxses  a  depiu-ture  from  wliat  Is  r«quued  by  the  principles  of  granuLatical 
wiLitructioz!.     (.See  note  on  i  196.) 

M 
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484  A  8i]pi>nsifion  ■whinh  is  contrary  to  8ome  fact,  prospTit  or  pHst,  It 
neoe^snrily  n  mere  eonc('|>tiin  of  tlic  miml,  and  tlierefore  ilie  sub- 
junctive mood  is  used  hoili  in  the  hypotliPticfil  and  in  tlie  consequent 
clause,  tlie  past  indefinite  fense  ■  of  the  suhjunctive  being  vised 
in  the  h\pntheticftl  clause  with  reference  to  present  time,  and  the 
past  perfect  with  reference  to  past  time.  In  the  consequent 
clause  the  secondary  jiast  indefinite  subjunctive  for  eonditioval)  is  used 
after  a  supposition  n'lerring  to  pres<'nt  time,  nnd  the  sei'ondary  form  of 
the  past  p"rrect  sulyunctive  for  conditional  perfeet)  after  a  sapposiiion 
relating  to  past  time. 
Examples. — "  If  he  were  present  (which  he  i»  not),  I  woul.l  speak  to 
hiru."  "  It  he  liad  confessed  his  fault  (which  lie  did  not  do),  1  should 
have  forgiven  him."  "  If  he  were  not  idle  (which  he  is),  he  would  make 
rapid  progress."  "If  our  horse  liad  not  fallen  down  (which  he  did),  we 
should  not  liave  missed  tlie  train." 

<R.5  In  old-fashioned  E)\i;lish  and  in  poetry  we  also  find  the  past  perfect 
subjunctive  used  in  tlie  consequent  clause,  instead  of  the  secondary 
form  (or  conditional  perfect) ;  as,  *'  I  had  fainted  unless  1  had  believed 
to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord." 

i.sp.  Clauses  expressing  a  ipix^  cor.' lary  to  the  fact  have  also  the  subjunc- 
tive mood.  Thus,  "I  wish  that  he  uere  liere  (which  he  is  not)." 
"Would  that  this  had  never  happened  (but  it  diiThappen)." 

137  When  we  make  a  supposition  with  lecard  to  the  fuiure  as  a  mere 
conception  of  the  mind,  an^l  state  its  coiispquence,  without  connec'ing 
with  it  the  idea  that  the  matter  will  be  decided  one  way  or  the  other, 
the  subjunctive  mood  must  be  used  in    both  clauses. 

Examples. — "If  he  were  rewarded,  he  would  be  encou;  ;i^;ed  to  perse- 
vere." "  If  he  \vei)t  («r  s-hould  go  or  were  to  go)  av.ay  without  spetdung 
to  me,  I  should  be  grieved."  "If  he  lost  (or  should  lose,  or  were  to 
lose)  his  money,  he  wotild  never  be  happy  again."  "He  could  not  (or 
would  not  be  able  to)  do  it  if  he  tried  tor" were  to  trj-)."  "I  would  not 
believe  it  unless  I  saw  (or  shouhl  see)  it."  "  If  he  were  to  fail,  it  would 
be  a  great  disgrace."  'J'he  use  of  the  indicative  in  such  suppositions 
(as  "If  he  wan  to  fail."  A:c.,)  is  n  common  vulgarism. 

13H  When  a  hypothesis  is  made  respecting  the  future  .'f=pecially  if  the 
case  be  put  nenerally,  and  not  with  reference  to  some  di'finile  event),  there 
is  a  natural  tendency  to  treat  the  event  supposed  as  a  mere  conce])tion  of 
the  mind,  and  accordingly  to  use  the  subjunctive  niood  in  it,  even  though 
the  consequent  clause,  by  the  use  of  the  indicative  or  imperative, 
show  that  we  do  not  exclude  the  idea  of  the  supposed  event  hping 
brought  to  the  test  of  reality.  E.g.,  "  If  this  he  granted,  the  proof  will 
be  easy."  "  If  thy  ri?ht  eye  'offend  thee,  pluck  it  out."  So  in  con- 
cessive Cuiuses:  " 'J'liough  he  slay  me,  yet  will  1  trust  In  him." 
"  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  sh.d)  not  b°  unpunished." 

439  The  older  writers  also  use  the  subjunctive  in  suppositions  relating  to 
present  fncf,  especially  to  indicate  reluctance  to  entertain  the  supp<'si- 
tion,  or  doubt  of  its  possibility.     E.g.,  "If  there  be  iniquity  m   my 

•  It  ;^eem<  anor^.alou.*  to  have  a  pajtt  ter?e  in  any  mood  referrine-  to  present  time ; 
but  tiie  idiom  is  found  in  i";er.fjh.  German,  Latin,  aud  Ureeii.  Jn  l''i>'iich  and 
Greek  we  even  have  a  past  tenff  of  t])e  inrhcative  mood  used  in  pentfnoe<  of  this 
Idud  (The  verb  ?"  is  of  great  value  as  a  criterion  foi-  the  mnod  in  Kng'lish.)  14 
seems  to  tiave  been  felt  that  the  past  tense  used  with  reference  to  present  tim* 
marked  better  the  want  of  con^Tuity  between  the  supposition  and  the  fact. 
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bands"  (P».  vii.  8);  "  Jf  it  be  thou,  bid  me  come  to  thee"  {Matt. 
xiv.  28);  "If  th  )U  have  power  to  raise  liini,  bring  him  hiilier" 
iS'ic.kspere) ;  "  li'  ii  Oe  so,  our  (jcd  is  able  lo  deliver  us  "  (Daniel  iii.  IT), 
it'  tlie  case  put  be  i/eii:-ial,  and  not  particular  or  dejinite,  the  uae  of  the 
subjuiiciivf  is  quiie  miuraL 

440  In  suppositiona  the  conjunction  if  is  often  omitted.  E.g.,  "  Had  I 
known  tliis  (i.e..  If  I  had  known  this),  I  vruuhl  not  huve  come." 
"  Were  it  not  so  (i.e.,  if  it  were  not  bo),  I  would  have  told  you." 

441  An  interrogative  or  iroperalive  sentence  is  sometimes  used  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  hypotlietical  clause.  -E.if.,  "Is  any 
atllicted  (i.e.,  if  any  one  is  ..fflicteJ),  let  hiii)  pray."  "  Take  any  form 
bui  that,  and  luy  rirui  nerves  shall  iiever  tremble." 

44'-i  Conditional  clauses  (in  the  older  v.ritera)  often  bej^in  with  to.* 
Eg.,  "I  8Tn  coaicut  lo  {i.e.,  on  this  condition,  namely,  that)  thou  wilt 
linve  it  so  "  iRu/ii.  and  J.,  iii.  5).  Just  as  the  demonstrative  Ihut  became 
the  relative  or  connective  that  {see  note  on  §  150),  the  so  in  conditional 
clauses  became  as.  E.if.,  "As  I  were  a  shefherdess,  I  should  be  piped 
and  sung  to;  cm  u  Jctirywench,  I  wuuld  dance  at  mayjioles  "  {Den  ■Juni. 
Cynth.  Eev.  iv.  1).  Tuis  elliptical  use  of  as  (in  Uie  second  clause)  is 
siiil  quiie  cumuiou. 

Compound  Sentences. 

443  A  compound  eentenco  is  one  which,  consists  of  two  or  more 
co-ordinate  principal  sentences,  joined  together  by  co-ordi- 
narive  conjunctions,  as  *'  He  is  happy,  but  I  am  not "  : 
"  John  is  clever,  and  Eichard  is  industrious  '' ;  "  They  toil 
not,  neither  do  they  spin"  ;  •'  Either  you  are  mad  or  you 
are  drunk.'  Co-ordniate  clauses  are  grammatically  inde- 
ptindeut  of  each  other,  whereas  every  subordinate  clause  is 
a  comjjonent  part  of  some  other  clause  or  sentence.  They 
are  either  simply  coupled  together  (as,  "  You  are  ricli  and 
your  brother  is  poor  "),  or  coupled  and  at  the  samo  time 
opposed  to  each  other  (as,  "  He  ia  not  clever,  but  he  studies 
hard"). 

444  The  co-ordinate  members  of  a  compound  isenteuce  may 
themselves  be  complex  sentences,  as  (a),  "  I  will  tell  your 
brother  when  1  see  him,  but  (A)  I  do  not  think  that  ho  will 
arrive  this  week." 

N.B. — The  conjunction  itself  does  not  enter  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  clause  which  it  introduces. 

Contracted  Seutoncea. 

446     When  co-ordinate  tsenteuces  contain  either  the  same  Bub- 

ject,  the  same  predicate,  the  same  object,  the  same  com])le- 

ment,  or  the  same  adverbial  adjunct  to  the  predicate,  it  often 

happens  that  the  portion  which  they  have  in  common  is  ex- 

«  m  iii  Latin  u*  tti)pareiiUy  oiiiy  wiotlier  t'orm  iif  sic. 
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pressed  only  once.  In  this  caao  the  compound  sentence  ia 
said  to  bo  contradtd. 

Eramples. — "Neither  I  noi:  you  havo  seen  that";  /.«., 
'*  Neither  I  [havo  seen  that,]  nor  you  have  seen  that."  "  lie 
loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well ";  i.e.,  "  He  loA'ed  not  wisely, 
but  [ho  loved]  too  well."  In  these  contracted  sen  tor  cea  tiie 
predicate  is  expressed  only  once.* 

"He  stole  a  purse,  and  was  convicted  of  the  thoft^',  i.e., 
•*  Ho  stole  a  purse,  and  [he]  was  convicted  of  the  theft." 
*'  Religion  purifies  and  ennobles  the  soul";  i.e.,  "  Ueligion 
puriiios  and  [religion]  ennobles  the  soul."  In  these  coa- 
tractod  sentences  the  su^^ject  is  expressed  only  once. 

"  He  is  either  drunk  or  mad  ";  i.e.,  "  Either  ho  is  drunk 
or  [ho  is] -mad."  Here  the  subject  and  the  verb  of  incom- 
plete predication  is  are  expressed  only  once. 

"Ho  advances  slowly  but  surely";  i.e.,  "Ho  advances 
slowly,  but  [he  advances]  surely."  Hero  the  common  sub- 
ject and  predicate  are  expressed  only  once. 

"  He  roads  and  writes  well  ";  i.e.,  "  He  reads  [well]  and 
[he]  writes  well."  Here  the  common  subject  and  the 
■   common  adverbial  adjunct  are  expressed  only  once. 

446  Contracted  sentences  ought  always  to  be  so  constnictcd,  that  ■when 
arranjrod  without  conjunctions,  so  tliat  wliat  is  common  to  both  or 
all  is  placed  before  or  after  wliat  is  not  common,  the  common  and 
eeparate  portions,  when  read  oil  continuously,  make  comiilote  sense. 
Thus,  "  Ilcllgion  puriiios  and  ennobles  the  soul,"  may  bo  written — 

ReUgion  |  P^vrilies    \^^^^^^^. 
°         \  ennobles  ( 
and  complete  sentences  are  obtained  when  the  parts  that  are  common, 
and  -written  once,  arc  read  with  each  of  the  separate  portions  in 
succession.     So.  "  He  gave  me  not  only  some  good  advice,  but  also  a 
sovereign,"  maybe  arranged  thus — 

lie  gave  me  17*  °''^^  ^""  ^'^^"'^S 
''  (  also  a  sovereign. 

"  Tie  possesses  greater  talentsj"  but  is  less  o3tce:.ied  fiiaii  hia  htn. 
tUer," — 

jj     I  posses-ses  greater  talents)  t^an  his  brother. 
(  IS  less  esteemed  ) 

If  we  take  such  a  sentence  as,"  Man  never  is  but  always  to  be  bleat," 
and  subject  it  to  this  test,  we  see  in  a  moment  that  it  is  faulty — 

M-{;:[^:i;rtobo}^i-*. 

cannot  be  rend  off  both  ways, 

447  It  has  been  already  remarked  (}  387,  note)  that  a  sentence  is  not 
necessarily  a  contracted  sonteuce  because  we  find  co-ordinative  con- 

•  The  prediciite  which  in  expressed  must,  of  cotu-se,  agree  with  the  ne.irer  of  the 
two  siibj.-;cts.  'i'lie  pr^diwte  wliich  is  not  expressed  may  Lave  tx>  he  modiiied  when 
Bupplied  to  suit  its  f^T.  subject.  Ttfia,  "  Neither  you  aor  I  urn  light";  "  Keither 
you  oor  yotu:  brothet  m  Id  fault." 
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/tmct!oTi3  npr>d  in  it.  "John  and  Charles  are  brothers,"  to  ns  much 
one  sentence  as  "  These  two  boys  are  brothers."  One  prctb'cation 
may  be  made  of  two  tilings  taken  together.  "  The  cliild  lias  a  rod 
and  white  ball,"  does  not  mean  "  The  child  ha.s  a  red  ball,  and  the 
child  has  a  white  ball."  The  attributes  coexist  in  the  same  object. 
So  when  the  same  act  is  dii-ectcd  nimullancouslij  to  two  or  more 
objects,  the  verb  may  have  two  or  mote  objects  after  it;  but  the 
sentence  need  not,  on  that  account,  be  .split  up  into  two  or  morescn- 
t<;ace3.  A  similar  principle  applies  to  tlie  case  of  adverbial  adj  micts. 
But  every  verb  makes  a  distinct  predication,  consequently  every  verb 
requiifs  a  separate  sentence  for  itself.  The  conjunction  or  always 
involves  a  complete  sentence  for  each  of  the  words  or  phrases  tlui*  it 
introduces,  because  the  word  implies  some  alternative,  so  that  the 
idea  of  simultaneousnew  is  excluded. 

448  It  follows,  from  the  principle  on  wliich  co-ordinato  and 
contracted  sentences  are  coustructcd,  that  the  co-oidina- 
tive  conjunctions  must  always  join  words  and  clauses 
which  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  other  pnrts  of  the 
sentence.  It  would  make  nonsense  if  we  attempted  to  join 
an  adjective  to  a  noun  (unless  the  latter  bo  used  attrihii.- 
tivchj  or  predicntivdy),  or  a  subject  to  an  adverb,  oi'  a 
verb  in  the  indicative  mood  to  a  verb  in  the  imperative 
mood,* 

Collatoral  Sontonces. 

449  We  frequently  find  sentences  side  by  side,  which  have  a 
connexion  with  each  other  as  regards  their  sense  and  use, 
but  have  no  grammatical  link  of  connexion  between  them 
(that  is,  no  conjunction,  relative  pronoun,  or  relative 
adverb).  The  complex  idea  that  such  sentences  suggest  to 
the  mind  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  co-ordinate  clauses 
coupled  by  conjunctions.  For  example — "  I  came.  I 
saw.     I  conquered."     "  Fear  God.     Honour  the  king." 

"  The  way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold  ; 
The  minstrel  was  iufLrm  and  old/* 
"  So  he  ppoke,  so  I  replied."    "This  is  foolish,  that  is  wise." 
*'  I  was  robbed  of  all  my  money ;  for  that  reason  I  was 
unable  to  proceed."    "  I  believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken." 
"  He  is  virtuous  ;  consequently  he  is  happy." 
Such  sentences  as  those  placed  side  bj-  side  in  tho  abcvo 
examples  may  bo  called  coUaienil  sentences. 
160      A  proper  considei-ation  of  the  nature  of  collatoral  sentences  will 
ei.abie  us  materially  to  thin  the  u.-^ual  li.st  of  conj-uiictions.     A  w^rd 
is  not  a  conjiuiction  because  it  refers  us  to  sometliing  that  precedes. 
•■      Simple  demonstratives  do  this.  (!5ee  ^  201,/.)    Such  words  as  there- 
fore, consequiittlu,  likeuixe,  aim  {i.e.,  all  ftn  z=^juxl  in  that  mrniner), 

*  Yoims?  letter-writers  constantly  forgret  this  nile  at  the  close  of  vlieir  epistics, 
wlipie  such  combinations  as,  "  I  have  no  more  to  say,  and  bf  Lieve  me  yours  InJy," 
tre  very  frequent. 
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nererlJiehtn.  nofwitJi-ftaiidiuff,  are  not  conjimctions,  but  dpitioiistrft- 
tive  iid verbs. 

461     We  frequently  have  a  series  of  sentences  which  are  partly 
collateral  and  partly  co-ordinate. 
EorampJe : — 

"  He  stay'd  not  for  brake,  and  he  stopp'd  not  for  stone; 
Ho  swam  the  3^sk  river,  where  ford  there  was  none." 

452  Collateral  sentences  may  bo  contracted  in  the  same  way  as 
co-ordinate  sentences;  as,  "A  true  friend  advises  justly, 
[a  true  friend]  assists  readily,  [a  true  friend]  adventures 
boldly,  and  [a  true  friend]  continues  a  friend  unchanjre- 
ably." 

Elliptical  Sentences 

453  Elliptical  sentences  differ  from  contracted  sentences  iji  the 
following  respect : — In  contracted  sentences  a  certain  por- 
tion which  is  common  to  the  sentences  is  expressed  only 
once  in  one  of  them,  and  has  to  bo  repeated  in  tlie  others. 
In  elliptical  sentences,  the  part  to  be  sup]ilied  in  one 
clause,  although  sutrgcsted  by  what  is  expres.sed  in  the 
other,  is  not  necessarily  exactly  the  same  in  form.  More- 
over, contracted  sentences  or  clauses  are  always  co-ordinate; 
an  elliptical  clause  is  usually  a  subordinate  clause,  the 
portion  to  be  supplied  being  suggested  by  tho  principal 
clause;  as,  "  He  is  taller  than  I,"  i.e.,  "  than  I  am  tall  "; 
"  This  does  not  cost  so  much  as  that,"  i.p.,  "  as  that  costs 
much." 

GENERAL  RULES  OF  SYNTAX. 

464      TliP  following  is  a  brief  suinnv.iry  of  t!if>  laws  of  tlio  stnicturo  of 

pontcnces,  aud  of  the  functions  of  the  diHereiit  parts  of  (iiseecli. 
466       The  primary  elements  of  every  .sentence  are  the  substantive,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  sentence   (see  §  345).  and  the  verb,  by 
means  of  -which  an  assertioii'is  made  about  that  for  which  the-sub- 
ject  stands  (see  §j  347,  348.  3.53,  3.59). 
466      The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  in  the  nominative  case  {§§  380,  381). 
'J'^7      The  nominative  case  is  also  used  for  the  subjective  complement  of 
rt  verb  of  incomplete  predication,  which  is  intransitive  or  pas.sivi;, 
■    imch  as  /if,  become,  sce-^.,  he  called,  he  made,  &c.  (^  393). 

A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  nominative  may  also  be  used  absolutely 
(1,372,  5). 

The  nominative  is  also  used  in  the  F»me  manner  ns  the  vocative* 
ia  Latin.    It  is  then  termed  the  nominative  of  appellation. 

•  It  seems  needless  to  set  doTvn  flip  rooativp  aa  a  separate  caspin  English.  The 
language  nowhere  recoc-nisps  t)ie  distiiiction.  The  objeftivp  casp  stands  on  a 
diUerent  footing.  Though  like  the  nominative  ia  nouns,  it  diilers  from  it  in  tiie 
pronouns. 
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458  For  an  ncnotmfc  of  the  funcnion  and  use  of  the  possessive  case,  see 
§1  67,  68,  (iy.  78,  1.78  no'e. 

The  possessive  case  cletiotes  not  only  possession,  in  the  sense  of 
owners/lip,  but  tliOi^ifier  idea,  that  someihrnj; /wloni/s  or  appertains 
to  that  for  whi(  h  it  stantis.  lu  prose  it  is  rarely  used  unless  we 
are  ept^aldng  of  living  things,  except  in  a  few  phrases,  such  as 
'for  conscience'  sake,'  'a  day's  march,'  &c.  In  poetry  i's  use 
is  much  less  restricti^d,  and  expressions  like  'earth's  plains',  'the 
mountnin's  brow',  aie  £r.  quert.  (See  also  v'i  78). 

When  two  or  more  names  cimstitute  a  fir/ii,  the  possessive  inflec- 
tion is  only  added  to  the  last,  us  "  Smith,  Jones,  and  Robinson's 
wurehouse."  (For  an  occas'onal  exten'-ion  of  this  usage,  see  §  7o.) 
The  inflection  is  added  only  to  the  last  of  two  nouns  in  apposition 
(as  'Smith  the  biker's  house'),  or  foriniug,  when  joined  by  or, 
alteruative  names  for  the  sa-'rie  thing,  as  '  Af  t-^r  formight  or 
three  weeks'  abseuce." 

The  possi'Esive  case  alwavs  forms  an  attri'^utive  adjunct  to  a  noun 
(§  362,  o).  Respecting  the  oic  isional  omission  of  iliis  noun  (as  in 
'I  bought  this  at  Smith's,'  '  we  went  to  .St.  Priul's '),  see  note  on 
§  69    (p.  28),  and  compare  §  178  and  note  (p.  .37). 

459  The  objective  case  is  used  when  a  noua  or  pmnoun  ia  the  direct 
object  of  a  tr-msitive  ver  i,  participle,  or  gerund  {§  ;5b6).  It  is  .'ilso 
used  for  the  objective  complement  of  various  transitive  verbs  "f 
incompl-;re  predi^a'ion  Q  ci91,  395).  It  is  used  to  mark  the  indirect 
object  of  a  verb,  that  is,  to  imiicate  the  person  o];  thing  affected  by, 
or  coucerued  in,  the  result  of  the  acti  n,*  without  being  the  direct 
object  of  it  (f  37'2,  4).  The'-e  two  u-ses  of  the  objective  constitute 
not  two  C1SCS,  but  two  modes  of  using  the  s"me  case  (see  p.  31,  note). 
There  is  some  convenieuce  iu  termiMg  these  cases  respectively  '  the 
dative  objective',  anl  the  'accusative  objective',  pt-ovide.l  the 
former  be  understoo  •  t)  sif;nify  nothing  more  than  'the  ol^jective  of 
the  indirect  object.'  The  objective  is  employcl  in  various  lends  of 
adverbial  adjuncts  {§  372,  3).  Wlien  two  nouns  in  the  objective 
ca.se  follow  a  verb  wliich  is  not  .a  transitive  verb  of  incomplete 
predication,  one  of  tiiem  should  be  regarded  as  having  an 
adverbial  force  (like  the  Latin  'Accusitive  of  Limitation  or 
Closer  Definition').  See  these  discussed  in  §  372,  4  (pp.  146, 
147).  Whut  is  often  called  the  Connate  Objective  "fter  intransi- 
tive verVis  was  oiiginally  an  adverbial  dative  (^  372,  4,  p.  147). 
In  Chaucer,  in  place  of  the  mere  objective  in  'to  rain  fire  ', 
we  should  have  had  the  prep  isition  q/";  ep.,  "Hitsnewed  in  his 
lious  of  mete  and  drynke",  i.e.,  'It  snowed  meat  and  drink  iu 
liis  hou>^e.'  The  olijective  case  miy  be  rtsed  absolutely  (§372,  5). 
Nouns  or  pronouns  governed  by  prepositions  fire  in  the  objective 
CHse  (J§  79,  372).  It  is  sometimes  employed  (especially  in  collo- 
quial Uingti.age,  and  in  cotinexion  with  the  word  self)  when  the 
strict  laws  of  grammar  would  require  the  nominative,  as.  '  That's 
him'  ;  'Who  is  there?    Me,  sir'  {§  177).     Expressions  like  these 

•  It  ROTTiPtimPs  seem"  as  though  an  intransritive  verb  were  nseil  reflectively,  as 
"sit  thee  down,  '  "  stand  thee  close  "  {Jfuch  Adn,  iii.  3).  In  old  EnsrlUh  the  pro- 
noun in  such  phra>es  was  in  the  dative  case,  forming  an  indirect  object,  or  tilde 
tiatire  (dntivus  ethic.xts).  Thus  :  "  Ferde  n"  cyn^'  Mm  hfSm"  (a.  s.  Chr.  1009),  'Tlie 
kmg  went  bim  home.' 
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are  probably  formpd  on  the  annlngT-  of  the  French  '  cVst  moi,"  &o., 
whicli  ousted  die  old  fonfJti-uctioi,  (still  found  in  Chaucer)  '  It  am 
J."  Die  olinngo  was  j)  rhaii."  facilitated  by  ihc  fact  that  olijective 
fomis  Iikft  hiiiiM//  c.i'Xild  be  used  in  apposition  to  iiomiiiaiivrs,  as, 
'  liH  J)iin.«elf  said  so.'  In  dignifi-  d  Luiiriiage  the  nominative  is 
pr -forablp,  as  '  It  is  I,  be  not  afraid'  (3far/c\i.  50) ;  "Lord,  is  it 
I  ?  "  (Mfi/t.  xxvi.  22). 

No  satisfuctory  exp  anation  can  be  given  of  the  use  of  tlie  relative 
whom  after  tlian,  in  cases  where  we  should  expect  the  nominative.* 
Even  the  clenion^trativc  is  sometimes  similarly  put  in  the  objective 
case,t  but  this  should  be  avoided. 

Tlie  objective  case  is  used  in  exclamations,  aa  'All  me!';  'Oh 
me,  unhappy ! ' 

Ilespectiiig  the  position  of  the  word  in  the  objective  case,  see  §  82. 
TJie  noiiiiiiHtive  iuid  objective  should  noD  l(jth  prectde  the  verb, 
unless  the  use  of  a  pronoun  in  the  nominiitive  or  ohjcciive  case 
prevents  ambiguity.  The  verb  cjuoih  always  has  its  subject  jjlaced 
after  it. 

460  A  noun  or  pronoun  may  have  another  noun  attachpd  to  it  attri- 
bu'ivtJy,  giving  a  further  df-scription  <.r  detini'ioii  of  the  person  or 
thing  sijoken  of.  Tliis  second  noun  is  said  to  be  in  njiposition 
to  the  former  {\  3G2).  It  is,  of  course,  in  the  i^ame  ease.  We  have 
a  dilferent  kind  of  apposition  m  'a  dozen  horses',  'a  hundred 
sheep  '  (see  §  i)l  b).  Ine  aiy  English  appositi'ii  was  more  freely  usi  d. 
Thu.-i,  in  Chaucer,  '  uo  maner  wight'  means  '  uo  manner  of  person.' 

461  Snmetimes  the  idea  expres-ed  by  an  entire  fcntence  is  rfpeated 
(pleonnstically)  by  means  of  a  noun,  for  the  purpose  of  a^p  nding 
some  complex  attributive  phr.ise,  as,  "  He  ivislily  ventured  t<>  ascend 
the  mountain  without  a  gui'ie,  an  act  which  cost  him  Ids  life." 

402  The  gencrd  rule  resprcting  the  concord  of  verba  is,  that  a  verb 
agrees  '.vith  its  .subject  in  number  anil  person  {\  376).   See  380 — 382. 

463  Words  that  are  plural  in  form  {asmnthcmaficx,  politics)  are  some- 
tim-^s  treated  as  singular  in  coiisr.iuction  {^  or<).  and  some  singular 
nouns  have  been  mistaken  for  plurals  {^  GO).  A  plural  used  as  the 
ti'le  of  a  book,  &;c.,  must  be  treated  as  a  singular,  as  "Johnson's 
'Lives  of  the  Poets'  is  a  work  of  great  inteiest";  and  geiicrd.lly 
when  a  plural  denotes  a  whole  of  srinie  kind,  the  verb  may  be 
singular,  as  "  Forty  ysirds  is  a  good  distance"  ;  "  Two-thii'ds  of  this 
is  mine  by  rigiit."  "  Twice  two  is  four."  For  the  usage  when  tlie 
subject  is  a  collective  nouu,  see  §  380.  and  for  the  ease  of  a  com- 
pound sutiject,  or  of  a  noun  in  the  singular  to  which  other  nouns 
are  joined  by  means  of  with,  $  381. t 

•  "Beelzehub  ....  than  -whom,  Patan  except,  nonp  higher  sat"  (Par.  L.,  ii.). 
There  is  no  grammatical  ju-^tifii.-atioR  for  this.  The  cas--  of  an  interrogative  or 
relative  pronoiin  ouplit  to  be  the  sum*^  a-<  that,  of  the  demonstrative  prrjnouu  which 
would  answer  to  it.    i5ut  "  None  sat  higher  than  him  "  would  be  bad  grammar. 

t  Ji:.g.,  "  A  stone  is  heavy,  and  the  taud  weifihty ;  but  a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier 
than  them  both  "  (Pmv.  xxvii.  ,i). 

X  Sometimes  nouns  joined  by  arid  are  regarded  not  as  a  compound  ."iubjec*^,  but 
as  the  independent  subjects  of  a  contracted  sentence  (Ml.i).  Thus:  "To  rive 
what  Ooth  and  Turk  and  Time  hath  spared  "  (CA.  llirotd),  implies  a  conf;raction 
of  '  what  Ooth  [hath  sparedj,  and  [what]  Turk  [hath  spared],  and  [what]  Tim* 
bAth  spared.' 
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464  Wlien  subjects  differingianuinber,  or  person,  or  both,  are  connected 
by  a'irf,  the  verb  mu-t  always  be  in  the  plural;  uiid  ia  the  first 
person,  if  one  of  the  suhjeota  is  of  that  person  ;  in  the  second  persou 
if  one  of  the  subjects  is  of  that-  persou,  aiid  iioue  of  the  first,  as, 
'  1  and  he  are  of  the  same  age,'  '  You  and  I  shall  be  too  late.' 

465  Subjects  connec'ed  by  or  aiid  wor  imply  an  altemitive.  Hence  a 
pluril  verb  cannot  be  attached  to  two  such  subjects,  if  they  ure 
iu  the  singular.  The  sentence  is  iu  fact  coiitr*ict»'d  (J  38G),  as, 
'♦Either  John  [is  mistaken]  or  Thomas  is  mistaken";  "Neither 
John  [is  mistaken]  nor  Thoiuas  is  misraken.  "» 

466  The  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood  i-s  pf-rfi  ctly  simple  and  intelligible 
if  its  proper  and  primary  fuDctiou  be  kept  in  view  (j  195).  That 
function  is  to  indicate  that  the  O'.nnectiou  between  the  subject  and 
the  prt-dicate  is  not  regfirded  as  corresponding  to  any  actual,  cx- 
ternnl  event  or  state  of  affairs,  past,  prosenr,  or  future,  independent 
of  the  thought  of  the  speaker,  but  ia  dealt  with  simply  as  a 
conception  of  (he  mind,  wituout  being  sjioken  of  any  actual  ob- 
jective reality. t  Using  the  term  objective  fov  what  bus  an  existence 
of  its  own,  independent  of  the  thought  of  the  spenker.  and  sitli- 
jective  for  what  exists  (or  is  de'ilfc  witji  as  existing)  only  in  the 

tnought  of  the  speaker,  we  m'+y  say  that  the  indic.itire  is  the  mood 
of  ohjective  predication  Kud  the  ■s\xb}\\nctvve  the  mood  of  subjective 
predication.  Th«  principal  forms  that  tuch  conceptions  assume  are 
indicated  in  ^  195.  The  use  of  the  subjunctive  iu  hy^>oihctical 
sentences  is  explained  in  ^\  434 — 440. 

In  modem  English  the  subjmictive  mood  is  used  : — 
(1)  In  clausps  expressing  a  supposition,  concession,  or  wish  cor.- 
trary  to  actual  fact  (J^  434, 435).  The  older  ^\Titers  used  the  simple 
subjunctive  iu  the  consequent  clause  in  such  casc-s,  as  "I  had 
fainted,  unless  I  had  believed,  &c."  ;  "  Hadst  thou  niit  shook  thy 
head  .  .  .  deep  shame  lutd  struck  mo  dumb"  (67*.  K.  John  iv.  3); 
"  AVert  thou  roirer.t  of  the  world,  it  tcere  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by 
lease"  {Rich.  II  li.  1).     The  secondary  or  conditional  form  (pp. 

•  This  sort  of  contraction  is  not  legitimate  unless  the  subjects  are  in  thp  same 
number  anci  person,  for  it  is  only  then  that  the  same  verb  is  common  to  tlie  *.wo 
sentences  (?445),  and  is  rot  justified  by  such  example-^  as  "No  AHaraont,  but 
thou  hadst  been  my  lord";  "'Not  I.  but  thou  liis  blood  dost  shed"  (tjuoted  by 
ilutzner),  for  here  there  ia  no  alternative;  the  one  subject  excludes  the  other. 
But  many  grammarians  tolerate  con'raction  in  other  cases,  and  lay  down  the  mle 
that  if  the  altertia'  ive  subj>'cts  differ  in  number,  or  pei-soo,  or  both,  the  verb 
should  agree  ■nnth  the  subject  th'it  is  nearest  to  it  According  to  this  we  ou'.jht  to 
eay,  "Neither  we  nor  John  is  rich";  "Either  the  pupils  or  their  teacher  is 
wrong";  "Neither  the  children  nor  I  am  huuirry."  To  me  all  such  sentences 
Bounil  simply  barbirom.  It  would  be  better  to  say,  "  Either  the  pupils  are 
wrong,  or  their  tedchor  is"  ;  "  Neither  ai'e  we  rich,  nor  is  John,"  &c.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  what  is  den' ed  of  each  is  denied  of  b.>th  or  all,  good  wi-iters  some- 
times allow  them-elves  tlie  use  of  contiacliin  with  nuithei- — nor.  but  treat  the  verb 
according  to  the  rule  of  concord  lor  .subiects  of  different,  number  or  tierson  con- 
nected by  a;irf.  as,  "  Neither  you  nor  I  are  in  fault."  (Compare  "Hajcsineque 
ego  neque  tu  feeimus."     Tur.,  And.  i.  2,  25.1 

t  It  is  altogether  wrong  tx)  talk  of  the  subjunctive  mood  «■»  being  governed  by 
conjunctions,  Ir',  vnle.^a,  Sec,  oannot  po.-ssibiy  </oyem  the  subjunctive  {i.e.,  nece-si- 
tate  its  bein?  used),  for  they  ure  followed  quite  as  often  by  the  iudiatiive  as  by 
the  bubjuiictiv& 
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94.  95)  ij  jiow  usual  for  th«  coBsequeiit  clause,  'I  should  haTe 
ittimea ', '  would  liave  struck ', '  would  be ',  &c. 

(2)  TLcsubjuncrive  is  used  in  hypotlietical  or  concessive  clauses 
relating  to  the  luotir-,  whicli  exprcas  a  mere  ooncep'  ion  of  the  mind 
not  con!emplated  a-  S'.metlunj,'  that  will  be  put  to  the  test  of  actual 
fact,  as  "  If  he  were  punished  he  would  rebel  "  The  rhr<  e  modes  in 
which  such  clauios  may  be  expressed  are  given  in  ^  437. 

(3)  Suppositions  respecting  whao  actually  will  be  the  case  in  the 
future  are  so  closely  uUied  to  mi -re  t-ubjective  conceptions,  that  the 
eubjunctlvt!  present  m>ty  be  usrd  in  tnem,  a^*  "  If  this  be  allowed, 
there  will  be  an  end  to  all  discipline."  But  in  pro-e  the  indicative 
present  is  iiow  more  usual:  "If  this  is  grafted,  &c."  "If  it 
rains  to-mono  a,  we  shall  noD  V>e  nble  to  s'arr."  Also  the  secobdmy 
forms  proper  to  the  last  cas^j  ("  If  it  should  rain",  or  "  If  it  *ete  to 
rain")  are  often  employed  now,  f specially  after  'though',  ad 
"Though  hand  should  join  iu  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  be  uu- 
puuished."     See  ^  i-JS. 

Suppositions  respecting  what  actually  was  or  is  the  fact  are 
properly  expressed  by  the  indicative  mood.     But  see  ^  439. 

(4)  The  simple  subjunctive  present  is  employed  when  a  concession 
is  expres-ed  without  the  use  of  ihe  verb  'lef.',  as  "Creep  time 
ae'«rsosIow"  {Sh.  K.  John,  iu..  3);  "Come  weal,  come  woe", &c. 

(5)  The  simple  subjunctive  pr^  sent  (as  well  as  the  comi^ound  form 
witii  'may')  is  used  to  express  a  wish,  as  "God  bless  you";  or 
^'  May  every  blessing  attend  you." 

(61  In  poetiy  and  in  the  older  wr.ters  we  find  the  simple  present 
mibjunctive  after  ' that '  and  '  le.t '  to  expr.-ss  purpose,  as  "  Give 
me  leave  that  I  may  turn  the  key,  that  no  man  enter''  {Rich.  II. 
V.  3)  ;  "KeejD  thy  heart  lij^ht,  lest  ic  make  thee  smk"  {bhelle!/). 
In  ordinarj''  prose  we  no.v  use  the  compounds  of  ^  may'  and 
'■might'  after  'ihat'  (as  "He  locks  the  duor  that  no  man  may 
enter  "  ;  "  He  locked  the  door  that  no  man  might  enter"),  and  the 
compound  of  '■should'  after 'lest',  whether  the  preceding  verb  be 
in  The  present  or  in  the  past  tense  (as  "  Govern  thy  appetite,  lest  sin 
should  surprise  thee  " ;  "  He  goveri^ed  his  appaiite,  lest  sin  should 
surprise  liiiu"). 

467  The  subjoiictive  mood  was  einployfd  more  commonly  by  the 
r^der  writers*  than  is  the  case  now.  It  was  used,  for  example,  in 
depend.-nt  cxuestions  (as  "  I  adjure  Thee  that  Thou  tell  us  whether 
Thou  l/e  the  Chiist")  ;  also  aft--r  till  and  before. 

468  Sequence  of  Tenses. — The  tense  of  the  verb  in  an  accessory  or  depen- 
dent clause  commonly  nepends  upon  that  of  the  vi-rb  in  the  pnmdpal 
clause.  A  present  or  future  in  tin-  priucii^al  clause  requires  n  present 
or  future  indicative,  or  a  present  subjunetive,  in  the  dependent 
clause.     A  past  tense  in  the  mtiin  clause  rcquii-es  a  past  tense  in 


•  The  modem  use  of  the  indicative  is  in  many  cases  quite  improper,  aa  in  *'  Take 
tare  that  the  child  doea  not  hurt  hita-clf."  So  also  in  putting  a genei al  case,  such  aa 
"  He  that  BmitKlh  a  man  so  that  he  die"  (Ex.  xxi.  1'2),  the  subjunctive  is  rnoper, 
be<viuHe  the  indicative,  by  turoinsr  the  result  supposed  into  a  /act,  would  deprive 
it  of  Its  'jcairalUy,  <uid  render  it  no  lougei-  suiluLiie  lor  the  general  dejiuilu/u  that 
id  wanted. 
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the  dependent  clause ;  e.g.,  "  He  does  this  that  he  may  please  me  "  ; 
"  He  win  do  this  t:  at  he  may  please  me  "' ;  "  He  has  doDe  tliis  thsit 
hewirt;/ r-Ieaseiue"  ;*  "  He  did  this  that  he  might  please  me"  ;  "He 
Bays  that  he  is  better"  ;  "  He  suid  that  he  was  better,"  &c.  But 
if  the  dependent  clause  states  a  universal  truth,  it  is  better  to  keep 
the  present  ttnse  Thus :  "  He  allowed  that  uii  meii  are  liable  to 
error "  ;  " He  deni(-d  that  God  exists'" 

469  The  Infinitive  Moo"!  may  be  used  1,  a?  the  simple  subject  or 
object  of  a  finite  verb  {^§  1S9,  191,  192,  3So,  397).     It  sometimes 

'  has  to  before  it  in  thtse  cas'  s,  sometimes  nut.  2.  Attached  to  a 
tubstantive,  so  that  sub.-tat.tive  aiid  verb  form  a  complex  object  of 
another  ^e.'V)  (^397).  3.  As  an  adverbial  adjunct  to  another  verb, 
or  to  an  acjeciive,  or  as  an  atiributive  adjunct  to  a  noun  (§  3G2,  4). 
It  is  only  the  gerundial  intinirive  (§  192)  that  can  be  thus  used, 
the  to  retaiuing  its  proper  force  ( v^ji  192.  372,  2).  But  after  verbs 
denoting  motion  the  infinitive  without  '  to '  is  used  by  the  older 
writers,  as  "  I  will  go  fell  the  king."  4.  As  the  complement  of  a 
verb  of  incomplete  predication  (§  395). 

470  The  origin  and  r-onstruction  of  the  gerund  in  -twfjr  are  explained 
in  jj  200.  201.  "When  a  verbal  substantive  in  •{>///  is  preceded  by 
tJie  or  followed  by  of.  it  must,  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  a 
vt-rbal  noun  in  -u»ff,  as  in  "  land  suitable  for  the  planting  ot  trees"  ; 
"During  the  reading  of  the  will",  &c.  When  preceded  by  the,  it 
should  be  foUoiPed  tij  of.  When  theveibal  noun  in -i;<^  has  an 
object,  like  a  verb,  it  is  the  gerund. t 

471  Hcpec^ingthe  attiibutive  and  the  predicative  use  of  adjectives,  see 
^j  360,  391.  As  regards  adjectives  used  substantively,  and  adjec- 
tives which  have  become  substantives,  see  §^  99 — 101.  Adjectives 
and  participles  sometimes  relate  to  the  substantive  which  is  implied 
in  a  po-so.-sive  pronoun,  as  in  "For  all  our  sakes";  "It  fills  mt/ 
miad  wi-.king  and  sleeping." 

472  As  a  general  rule  the  Article  should  be  repeated  before  each  of  a 


•  Notice  that  has  done  is  a  present  ttnse.     (See  }  207.) 

+  The  u?e  of  a  participle  where  we  ought  to  have  a  gerund,  is  a  coTnmon  error, 
as  in,  "I  heard  of  him  running  away,"  instead  (.f  'I  heard  of  his  njnning  away'; 
"It  is  of  no  use  you  sayiag  so,"  for 'It  is  of  no  use  your  saying  so,'  (i.e.,  'It — 
namely,  your  saying  so— is  of  no  xise').  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  tell  when 
the  one  construction  should  be  used,  and  when  the  other.  In  the  case  of  per.-onal 
and  relative  pronouns  the  gerund  and  possessive  should  always  be  used,  as  in  the 
preceding  sentences.  "With  Hiis.  O-nl,  each,  all,  either,  neither,  the  participial  con- 
struction is  proper,  as  "  Youwili  oblige  me  hjall  leaving  the  room"  ;  ''I  have  my 
doubts  Eis  to  iliis  being  true";  "  You  seem  to  understaijd  me,  by  each  at  once  her 
choppy  finger  .o;/  ng  unon  her  skinny  lips  "  {JIacle:'' ' .  The  best  writers  also  give 
eeiitt^noes  like  the  following :  —  "  The  jealotisy  of  his  contemporaries  prevented 
yl/^ric<;  fteinv  done  to  him  during  his  liietime"  ;  "I  am  afraid  of  mischief  re.<ii' ling 
from  this"  ;  '•  On  some  brandy  being  administered  to  him  he  revived  "  ;  "  There 
is  no  record  of  any  payment  having  been  made"  ;  *'  There  was  a  storv  of  money 
having  heea  buried  there";  "I  then  all  smarting  with  uiy  uouuds  being  cold" 
(Shaksp.)  ;  "  Vi^an.  X'g'-l  insisting,"  &c.  {Sc^Ut.)  ;  "  These  circumstances  may  lead 
to  your  Ladyship  quitting  this  house"  [Thackeray).  These  are  analogous  to  the 
Latin  post  urbem  condilam.  &c.  On  the  other  hand  most  authorities  would  prefer 
"  On  the  boy't  con/esaing  his  fault  I  forgave  him  "  ;  "  On  my  father's  hearing  of 
this,  he  was  amazed."  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  parti- 
caaial  cunstructiou  has  not  fallen  into  uudeserved  dLtfepute. 
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series  of  nouns  representing  different  things  (as  "  I  saw  a  horse,  a 
cow,  arid  a  pig  iu  Uio  stable  "  ;  "An  Act  of  Parliam.^nt  requires  the 
assent  of  the  Queen,  tlie  Lords,  and  the  Commous"V  but  not  before 
each  of  several  nouns  describing  the  same  thing*  (as  "  He  wa^  the 
founder  and  patron  of  the  institution";  "He  slew  the  tyrant  and 
destroyer  of  his  country "),, or  before  each  of  several  udjcctives 
attached  to  one  noun  (as  "  I  dislike  the  long,  rainblina:,  and  obscure 
eenteuces  of  that  author"  ;  "  Ho  delivered  a  short,  pithy,  a^d  puu- 
■  gent  address").  But  certain  infractions  of  the  strict  nilii  are 
allowable,  when  no  anibigTiity  can  possibly  result.  If  the  things 
spoken  of  are  very  closely  connected  together,  one  article  often  does 
double  duty,  as  "  We  saw  the  King  and  Queen  "  ;  "  The  tallies  and 
chairs  were  in  confusion";  "Ho  gathered  all  the  apples  aiid 
pears";  "  He  built  a  coachhouse  and  stuble."  On  the  other  hand 
the  article  mny  be  rejieated  when  it  is  impossible  that  more  than 
one  person  orthing  can  be  meant,  as  "  He  rose  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man  "  ;  "  You  will  find  this  road  the  shortest  and  the  pleas^antest  " 

473  When  a  notin  is  used  attributively  or  predicatively  with  distinct 
referesjce  to  its  siynijicatioit,  the  article  shouhi  not  be  utcd.  Thvis  : 
"  He  became  Chaucellor  of  the  Exchequer"  ;  "  John  Smith,  captain 
of  the  Petrel,  ncx'^  gave  e\'ideuce." 

474  PrOLiOuns  shoidd  agree  in  gender,  number,  and  person  with  the 
nouns  for  which  they  stand.  Their  case  is  de'erniined  by  ihe  con- 
struction of  the  clause  in  which  fhey  occur.  Thus  :  '  I  do  nut  lilce 
John  (oltj.)  ;  ho  {noin.)  is  an  idle  boy';  '  I  know  the  man  (o/>J.) 
whose  (/JOSH.)  portrait  hangs  there,'  &c.  Even  if  the  pronouns 
happen  to  coincide  in  case  with  the  nouns  to  wliich  ihey  relate,  thia 
ia  not  (jruniDMlical  ugmement,  it  is  a  mere  accident. 

475  The  antecedent  of  a  relative  pronoun  is  sometimes  disguised  in 
the  form  of  a  pos-essivo  (adjective)  pronoun,  as  "  AVlioso  is  the 
crmie,  the  scandal  too  bo  tkcirii."  liespecting  the  oini^sion  of  the 
aotecedent  or  the  relative,  see  ^^  ICO,  1G6,  409.  The  continuaiive 
relative  {§  413)  can  never  bo  omitted. 

476  When  .a  relative  refers  to  a  noun  which  is  in  the  attributive  or 
predicative  relation  to  a  personal  pronoun,  the  relative  is  some- 
times made  to  agree  in  person  with  that  pronoun,  ra'hcr  than  with 
its  actual  antecedent.  Thus:  "lam.  .  .  .  a  plain  blunt  mau,  that 
love  mu  friend  "  (6'A.  J.  (J.  iii.  '£) ;  "  Thou  art  the  God  that  doat 
wonders"  {I's.  Lsx\ii.  14). 

477  The  Vdgue  demonstrative  it  is  used  as  a  provisional  or  anticipatory 
subjectf  isee  \  387),  and  also  as  an  anticipatory  object,  as  in  "He 
found  it  difficult  to  convince  his  antagonist,"  where  it  stands  13. 
place  of  '  to  convince  his  antagonist,'  in  ord  r  to  show  more  simply 
the  construction  of  the  sentence.  An  iiidcfiuito  it  bcf  ire  the  verb 
is,  was,  (fcc,  ia  often  explained  by  a  following  adjective  clause,  us 

•  In  "  He  wa-s  a  better  prose-writer  than  poet,"  the  omi.ssion  of  a  before  poet 
results  from  the  form  of  the  sentence  which  is  contracted :  "  He  was  a  better 
prose-%vriter  tlian  The  was  a  good]  poet." 

1-  It  is  worth  noting  that  "  It  is  allowed  to  do  well "  would  be  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
"  Hit  is  alyfod  wel  to  donne  "  =  '  Permission  is  ^ven  for  doing  well ' ;  "  It  i-*  » 
shame  to  tell"  would  be  "Hit  is  speame  to  tellanne"  =  'There  is  shame  for 
leUio^.'    Iu  Huch  pbra;3ea,  therefore,  t(  was  nut  always  a  provisional  subject. 
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"It  is*  I  ■who  ain+  in  faiilt,"  i.e.,  *'  It  (the  porson)  who  is  in  fault,  is 
I.  "  "  It  i.«  wo  w!io  liii ve  won."  In  such  CHStt. the  rclutive is usuaDy 
a</rfl'ci'(<V  into  the  number  and  person  of  the  pronoun  or  Loun  iliat 
follows  the  vcib  is,  teas,  &c.  The  case  of  the  relative,  in  its  tum, 
sometimes  afEi-cts  (by  attraction)  the  case  ot  the  preceding proi  oun. 
Thus,  most  persons  would  say  "  It  was  /  who  rijd  it,"  but ''  It  is  me 
whom  ho  fears."  Through  a  confusion  of  crnstnactious  we  also  say  "It 
is  to  you  that  I  am  fpcaUing,"  for  "'  It  is  you  to  whom  I  am  speakinp." 
llesi^ecting  it  used  us  tlio  subject  of  iniper.S(mal  verb.*,  see  ^  344. 
For  it  used  as  a  vague  cognate  objective,  see  §  372,  note.  In  such  .sen- 
tences as  "  There  is  a  horse  in  the  field,"  many  grammarians  tell  ua 
that  there  is  a  provisioi  al  or  anticipatory  subject  of  t\w  verb.  Dr. 
Latham  (mere  af-utely)  says  that  it  ttands  for  an  unexpres-ed 
predicate.  It  resiUy  rcpiresents.  m  an  indefinite,  shadowj'  'way,  the 
circunist^inces  in  wliich  the  predication  is  made,  ju^t  as  ij  does  in  the 
French  '  II  y  a,'  &c. 

478  If  two  alternative  nouns,  differing  in  ge?ider  or  number,  are 
referred  to  by  the  pronoun  he,  she,  it,  we  sometimes  find  the  plural 
employed. J  as,  "If  an  ox  gore  a  man  or  a  woman,  t^o  that  they 
die  "  (Ex.  xxi.  28)  ;  "  Not  on  outward  chaiTns  alone  should  man  or 
woman  build  their  pretensions  to  please  "  {(Jpie). 

479  They  who,  or  they  that  is  just  as  legitimate  as  he  who,  or  he  that. 
The  plural  they  is  freely  used  m  this  way  by  the  older  writers,  but 
now-a-days  those  is  usually  substituted  for  it.  .' 

480  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  coi\siructing  a  .sentence  out  oif  its 
elements,  an  adjunct  which,  for  grammatical  purposes,  is  attached 
directly  to  some  woi'd.  may,  with  regard  to  the  logical  sequ<  nee  of 
ideas,  be  connected  with  that  word  only  after  some  other  pdjunet 
has  been  joined  to  ir.  The  jDredicate  usually  appllies  only  to  the 
logical  subject  (^  348).  In  'The  boy  was  nenrly  killed,'  ^ was 
killed'  can  be  attached  to  ^hoy'  only  after  '■nearly'  has  been 
joined  to  the  verb.     In  'The  first  king  of  Rome'   ^Jirst,'  and  'o/ 

•  In  the  older  forms  of  the  LangTia^e  the  veib  attarhed  fo  the  it  was  influenoed 
by  the  foUowinj?  niiun  or  XjroDouii.  Thus  in  Ctiaucer  we  have,  "If,  am  I."  ••It 
ben  nat  ge  that  spekon"  (Matt.  x.  20).  In  German  we  have  es  sinil.  if  a  plural 
follow. 

t  To  .such  a  question  as,  "  Who  is  there  ? "  we  mi^ht  get  such  a  reply  as,  "  It  is 
I,  your  uncle,  who  am  come  to  see  you."  To  such  a  question  as,  "Who  is 
come  to  see  me?"  we  should  expect  such  an  answer  as,  "It  is  I,  your  uncle, 
who  is  come  to  see  you."  On  this  point  I  differ  from  Dr.  Adams  (kng.  Lanq  , 
p.  208). 

t  Compare  the  ambiguous  encA  in,  "Lete^cS  esteem  other  better  than  them' 
if-lve.s."  Some  repeat  the  alternative  in  the  pronoun,  "  Ro  that  he  or  she  die"; 
"build  hi*  or  her  pretpnsions,"  &c.  Ci'bbett  insisted  upon  this  beinf>  the  only 
correct  method.  His  dictum  was  ridiculed  in  the  '  Rejected  Addresses  '  by  the 
parody,  "  I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  intellig^ent  man.  wonuin,  and  child,  to 
whom  I  addie>s  myself,  has  .stood  severally  and  respectively  in  Little  liiissell 
Street,  and  cast  their,  his,  her,  and  its  eyes  on  the  outside  of  tins  building" 
{liushtnn,  linlps,  &c..  p.  110).  Doulde  alternatives  involve  a  rather  vinlmt  appli- 
cation of  the  piinciple  of  contraction,  and  apprtach  fianp^eroiisly  near  to  the 
advertisempnt  in  the  comedy:  "  Kats  and  grnilemen  ketcbed  and  waited  on." 
It  is  better  to  express  the  sentence  in  full  (as,  "If  an  ox  pore  a  man  ^o  that  he 
die,  or  gore'a  woman  so  that  .she  die  "),  or  change  the  form  (as,  "Not  on  outward 
charms  alone  should  man  build  his  pretensions  to  please,  or  woman  hers").  But 
ftfter  all  there  is  no  great  objection  to  the  plural. 
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Jtomr'  RTCi  not  ro-orditi'ife  ih'i^uimi^.  One  in  npjilicnble  only  nftei 
the  otlmr  has  been  attaflied.* 

The  subject  of  a  verb  is  often  repeated  pleonaptically,  as  "  The 
I.or'1,  He  is  Gotl";  "  The  ."Icipper  ho  stood  beside  the  helm  "  {Long- 
J'l/ow).  It  is  alfo  freqiKiitty  suppressed,  as  'Prithee,'  (i.e.,  'I, 
ji"ay  thee');  'Dost  hear'  (Trmpest  i.  2);  "  Blef?s  you"  (i.e., 
'  Gud  bless  you  ') ;  in  concessive  clauses,  as  "  Do  [I]  what  I  will,  I 
cannot  please  him ;  "  fiTid  in  impersoTial  expressions,  as  "  It  is  colder 
than  [it]  is  usual  at  this  s>^ason."  "  If  you  please"  is  properly  "  If 
[it]  please  you,"  but  the  verb  has  come  to  be  treated  as  a  personal 
verh.     Shakspenre  freely  uses  it  both  ways. 

The  predicate  verb  fje  is  often  omitted,  as  "  Peace  co  his  ashes  " ; 
"  No  wonder  ho  said  so." 

The  older  •writers  frf-ely  used  such  constructions  as  "  A  treasurti 
which  if  country  cura'os  buy.  They  Junius  and  Trcmollius  may 
defy."  They  are  gratumatically  perfect,  and  there  is  no  real  objec- 
tion to  them  ;  but  mndcrn  writers  are  reluctant  to  cnnnoct  tha 
relative  with  any  finite  verb  whieli  is  not  the  principal  verb  of  iha 
rela'ive  clause.  There  is  more  objection  to  a  rc'.a'ive  in  the  nomi- 
native in  such  cases,  as  in  "  Lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy,  who  if 
he  faU,  thou  mny'st  with  better  face  exact  the  penalty"  (M.  of 
1'cn.),  because  it  involves  the  pleonastic  use  of  a  demonstrative  to 
indicate  the  construction.  Snch  i^loonasms,  liowever,  were  once 
quite  common  (see  note  on  f  L50).  In  Chaucer,  a  sort  of  make- 
shift penitive  and  dative  of  the  rel  itive  that  are  formed  by  the 
pleonastic  use  of  fii.s  and  /lim,  as,  "  7'hat  he  ne  knew  /lis  sleighte" 
rr  "  tc/mse  craft  he  did  not,  know." 

It  must  be  carefully  observed  that  each,  every.,  cither,  and  neither 
are  singular,  and  require  the  verb  that  foliows  to  be  singular. 

Great  caution  must  be  used  in  elliptical  sentences  (especially  with 
ns  and  than  ;  \^  .048,  iSrc),  to  see  that  the  right  cases  are  used.  The 
best  way  is  to  test  the  sentence  by  filling  up  the  ellipsi.s,  as  "  He 
loves  me  better  than  [he  loves]  thee";  ''He  loves  me  bettor  than 
thou  [lovest  me]  "  ;  "  He  Icnows  the  man  as  well  as  I  [know  the 
man]";  "He  knows  the  man  as  well  aa  [he  laiows]  me";  "I 
know  no  wiser  m.-m  tliaii  he  [is  wise]  "  is  correct;  but  "  I  liave  no 
other  saint  than  ihmi  to  pray  to  "  is  wrong,  because  the  construc- 
tion springs  out  of  "I  have  no  other  saint  wh^n  [I  have]  thee." 
See/>.  100.  note. 

*  A  pood  deal  of  hypercritinism  lias  been  wasted  on  sunh  phrases  as  "Tlie  three 
first  verses  of  the  rhaptor,"  &c.  We  are  told  tliat  this  is  incorrect,  because  there 
is  only  one  first  verse.  On  this  principle  it,  is  equally  wrong-  to  talk  of  '  The  first 
hours  of  infancy,'  or  '  Tlic  la^t  days  of' Pompeii,'  for  there  is  only  one  first  hour, 
and  one  last  day.  Surely  if  tliere  are  .several  la'-t  days,  their  number  may  be  speci- 
fied. It  would  be  the  beig-ht  of  pedantry  to  alter  "His  two  eldest  sons  went  to 
■ea"  into  "His  eldest  two  sons  went  to  sea' ;  yet  strictly  there  can  be  only  one 
eldest  son.  Oerraan  writers  see  nothing  wronfr  in  such  phrases  as  "  die  drei 
ersten,"  "  die  zwei  letzten,"  &c.  All  these  supeilatives  admit  of  a  little  laxity  in 
their  application,  just  as  chief  and  extreme  admit  of  the  superlatives  chie/est  and 
extremest.  'The  thiee  first  verses'  simply  moans  '  fbe  three  verses  before  which 
there  is  no  other.'  Tho-e  who  ted  us  to  write  'Tlie  fuvt  three  verses,'  and  so 
on,  must  do  so  on  the  bypothe.sia  that  tlic  whole  number  of  verses  is  divided  into 
$ets  of  three,  of  which  sets  the  first  is  taken.  But  what  if  the  chapter  only  containB 
five  altof^etiier  t 
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t81       Tlie  follow^ing  tprrns  are  frequently  employed  in  grammar: — 

^pliavresis  (u^aipe<rtt,  '  taking  away '),  the  omission  of  the 
beginning  of  a  ■word,  as  'nenth,  'gai/nsf. 

Apocope  (airoKn-Ktt,  '  chopping  off  '),  the  throwing  away  of  one 
or  more  letters  at  the  end  of  a  word,  as  tho',  tli'  (before  a  voweli. 

Syncope  {o-vyKowi),  'knocldug  together'),  the  shortening  of  a 
word  by  tiie  omission  of  a  letter  or  syllable  iu  the  middle,  as  o'er 
for  over,  ia'en  for  taken. 

Diaeresis  (iiaipeatt,  'taking  asunder'),  the  separation  in  pro- 
nunciatiim  of  two  vowels  wliich  might  otherwise  form  a  diiihthoug, 
as  aeronnnt  (not  ceronauf). 

Synneresis  {amaioeatr,  'taking  together'),  the  sounding  of  two 
eyllibles  as  one,  as  sec'st. 

Tmesis  {rnt,<nt,  '  cutting '),  the  division  of  a  compound  word  by 
tlie  insertion  of  another  word  between  the  p.irts,  as  '  to  God  ward'  ; 
'  w/iat  place  soever.' 

Ellipsis  (?xX6nt,9,  '  leaving  out),  the  omission  of  some  word  or 
■words  C'^ppntial  to  the  construction  of  a  senence.     (See  §  453.) 

ricntia.mt  (vrXfoiair/uoc,  'exccss'),  the  insertion  of  redundant  words 
when  the  syntax  is  complete  without  them.     (See  §  480.) 


PUNCTUATION. 


482  Ij]  ppeaking,  tlie  words  of  a  sentence,  especially  if  it  be  a 
complex  one,  are  not  uttered  consecutively  without  any 
break.  Certain  pauses  are  made  to  mark,  more  clearly 
the  way  in  which  the  words  of  the  sentence  are  grouped 
too^ether. 

In  writing,  these  pauses  are  represented  by  marks  called 
Blnps^  or  poinU.  Puncfnafion  (derived  from  the  Latin 
p/inctnm.,  a  point)  means  "the  right  mode  of  putting  in 
points  or  stops." 

The  stoi)3  made  use  of  are — I.  The  Comma  (,).  2.  The 
Semicolon  (;).  3.  The  Colon  (:).  4.  The  Full  Stop  or 
PcTiod.  (.).• 

As  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  perfectly  exact  rules  for 
the  introduction  of  pauses  in  speaking,  so  it  will  be 
found  that  in  many  cases  the  best  writers  are  not  agreed 
as  to  tho  use  of  stops  in  writing.  All  that  can  be  done  is 
to  lay  down  the  most  general  principles. 


•  These  words  (properly  ppeakin;?)  are  names  not  of  the  stnpn,  bnt  of  the  portioM 
ft  sentences  which  tliey  mark  off.  Oomma  inoa  us  a  clause  ;  Cqlnn,  a  limb  or  member 
of  a  sentence ;  Semicolon,  a  half  Colon;  Feriod,  a  complete  sentence. 
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483  The  Full  Stop  is  used  at  tlip  end  of  a  complote  and  inde- 
pendent sentence,  but  not  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  ■wliich 
is  followed  by  another  collateral  sentence  (§  449). 

484  The  Colon  and  Semicolon  are  only  placed  between  sen- 
tences which  are  grammntically  complete,  not  between  the 
various  portions  of  either  simjile  or  complex  sentences 
(§  400).  The  colon  is  placed  between  sentences  which  are 
grammatically  independent,  but  sufficiently  connected  in 
sense  to  make  it  undesii'able  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
plete break  between  them.  Thus :  "  The  Chief  must  be 
Colonel :  his  uncle  or  his  brother  must  be  Major :  the 
tacksmen  must  be  the  Caj) tains"  {Macauhy).  "Nothing 
else  could  have  united  her  jDeople  •  nothinjj;  else  could  have 
endangered  or  interrujiterl  our  commerce"  {Landor).  Bu/ 
in  similar  cases  many  writers  only  use  the  semicolon;  no 
exact  rule  can  bo  given. 

A  colon  (with  or  without  a  dash  after  it)  is  often  put 
before  a  quotation  which  is  not  immediately  dependent  on 
a  verb ;  as :  '  On  his  tombstone  was  this  inscription  : — 
"  Uere  lies  an  honest  man."  ' 

485  The  semicolon  is  commonly  placed  between  the  co- 
ordinate members  of  a  compound  sentence,  when  they  are 
connected  by  and,  hut,  or  nor ;  as:  "  Time  would  thus  be 
gained;  and  the  royalists  might  be  able  to  execute  their 
old  project "  (Macanlay).  It  is  also  inserted  when  three  or 
more  co-ordinate  sentences  are  united  coJlateralli/  (§  449), 
with  a  conjunction  before  the  last ;  as :  "A  battering-ram 
was  iiiveuted,  of  light  construction  and  powerful  effect ;  it 
was  transported  and  worked  by  the  hands  of  forty  soldiers; 

■  and  as  the  stones  were  loosened  by  its  repeated  strokes, 
they  were  torn  with  long  iron  hooks  from  the  walls " 
{Gibbon).  When  the  co-ordinate  sentences  are  short  and 
closely  connected  in  meaning,  commas  are  placed  between 
them,  or  such  parts  of  them  as  remain  alter  contraction 
(v  445),  as :  '  I  ran  after  him,  but  could  not  catch  him.' 
Sometimes  even  conimas  are  unnecessary,  as:  "  He  reads 
and  writes  incessantly."  "  lie  learns  neither  Latin  nor 
Greek."  "lie  struck  and  killed  his  brother."  "Either 
you  or  I  must  leave  the  room." 

48G  In  a  simple  or  complex  sentence  commas  should  be 
inserted  whenever,  in  reading  or  speaking,  pauses  would 
be  made  to  show  more  clearly  the  way  in  which  the  words 
are  gi'ouped  together.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  hard 
and  fast  rules.     When  no  pause  is  required  in  reading,  no 
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comma  is  necessary  in  writing.     The  following  directions 
may  be  of  service : — 

In  simple  sentences  the  comma  is  inserted — 

1.  Before  the  main  verb,  when  the  subject  is  accompanied 
by  an  attributive  adjunct  which,  with  its  adjuncts,  forms 
a  combination  of  words  of  considerable  lenji;th.  As,  ' '  The 
injustice  of  the  sentfuce  pronounced  upon  this  wise  and 
virtuous  man,  is  evident."  But  if  the  adjunct  is  exprescsed 
brief!  5',  the  comma  is  not  ut^od  ;  as,  "The  injustice  of  the 
sentence  is  evident." 

2.  Before  and  after  any  participle  (not  used  as  a  mere 
qualitative  adjective)  or  participial  phrase ;  as,  "  The  man, 
having  slipped,  fell  over  the  clifT."  "  The  general,  havijig 
rallied  his  soldiers,  led  them  forwards."  "Undaunted, 
he  still  struggled  on."  "  All  night  the  dreadless  angel, 
unpursued,  through  heuv'-jji's  wide  champaign  winged  his 
glorious  way." 

3.  Before  anS  after  any  attributive  adjunct  to  the  subject 
which  consists  of  un  adjective,  or  noun  in  apposition,  when 
these  are  accompanied  by  other  words  standing  to  them 
in  the  attributive,  objective,  or  adverbial  relation.  E.g., 
"  Bacon,  the  illustrious  author  of  the  '  Novum  Organum,' 
declared,"  &c.  "  The  soldier,  afraid  of  the  consequences 
of  his  insubordination,  deserted." 

4.  Before  or  after  a  phrase  or  quotation  which  is  either 
the  subject  or  the  object  of  a  verb.  Thus;  "Nelson's 
watchword  was,  '  England  expects  every  man  ""to  do  his 
duty.'"     "  He  said  to  his  disciples,  '  Watch  and  pray.' " 

5.  When  several  substantiA'es,  enumerated  successively 
without  having  the  conjunction  and  placed  between  them, 
have  the  same  relation  to  some  other  word  in  the  sentence, 
forming  either  the  compound  subject  or  the  compound 
object  of  a  verb,  or  coming  after  a  preposition,  they  must 
be  separated  by  commas.  Thus:  "John,  William,  James 
and  Henry  took  a  walk  together."  "  Ho  lost  lands,  money, 
reputation  and  friends."  Adjectives  and  adverbs  co- 
ordiaatcly  related  to  the  same  noun,  or  to  the  same  verb  or 
adjective,  and  not  connected  by  and,  should  bo  separated 
by  commas  ;  as  :  "  He  was  a  wealthy,  prudent,  active  and 
philanthropic  citizen."  "  He  wrote  his  exorcise  neatly, 
quickly  and  correctly." 

6.  A  comma  is  inserted  after  an  adverbial  phrase  consist- 
ing of  a  noun  (with  its  :*djuncts)  used  absolutely,  or  an 
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iDtinitive  mood  (preceded  by  to)  implying  purpose,  when  it 
precedes  the  verb  or  its  subject.  i\.s,  "To  concludo,  I 
will  only  saj',"  &c.  "  The  man  bfiny  ik-a,d,  hia  heirs  took 
possession  of  his  estate." 

7.  Other  complex  adverbial  phrases  also  are  frequently 
followed  by  con-imas  when  they  precede  the  subject  of  the 
sentence  ;  as,  "  Uy  studying  diligently  for  five  hours  a  day, 
he  mastered  the  language  in  six  months."  Such  phrases 
should  be  both  preceded  and  followed  by  commas  when 
they  come  between  the  suliject  and  the  verb,  and  modify 
not  the  verb  siuijdy,  but  the  entire  assertion;  as,  "The 
foolish  man,  in  defiance  of  all  advice,  persisted  in  his  pro- 
ject," "  This  undertaking,  therefore,  was  abandoned."  But 
a  single  adverb  or  a  short  adverbial  phrase  which  simply 
modifies  the  verb  need  not  be  thus  marked  off;  as,  "The 
man  in  vain  protested  his  innocence."  However,  when  it 
ia  the  representative  of  an  elliptical  clause,  must  be  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  commas;  as,  "  Tho  man,  huwevor, 
escaped." 

8.  Nouns  used  in  the  vocative  (or  nominative  of  appella- 
tion) are  separated  by  commas  from  tho  rest  of  the  sentence  ; 
as,  "John,  shut  the  door,"  "I  said,  bir,  that  I  had  not 
done  that." 

4y7     In  complex  sentences  the  following  rules  may  be  observed : 

1.  A  substantive  clause  used  as  the  subject  of  a  verb 
should  be  followed  by  a  comma.  Thus:  "That  the 
accused  is  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him,  admits 
of  deiaonstration,"  "  How  we  are  ever  to  get  there,  is  the 
question." 

■  If  such  a  clause  follow  the  verb,  a  comma  does  not  usually 
precede  the  substantive  clause.  As,  "  It  is  of  great  imiDort- 
ance  that  this  should  bo  rightly  understood." 
A  substantive  clause  which  is  the  object  of  a  verb  is  not 
generally  preceded  by  a  comma.  Thus:  "He  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  done  this."     "  Tell  me  how  you  are." 

2.  An  adjective  clause  is  not  separated  by  a  comma  from 
the  noun  which  it  qualifies  when  it  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  designation  of  the  thing  signified ;  that  is,  when  the 
thing  or  person  signified  is  not  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  antecedent  noun.  Thus :  "  The  man  who  told  me 
this  stands  here."  "  I  do  not  see  the  objects  that  you  are 
pointing  out." 

But  if  tho  designation  of  the  person  ox  thing  meant  ia 
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coTTiplpte  Trithont  the  relative  soiitorre,  bo  that  the  latter 
only  extends  and  defines  that  desisrnation,  beinj»  contimia- 
th'f,  and  not  restrictive  (§  413),  then  a  comma  must  be  in- 
troduced. Thus:  "  "Wo  are  studying  the  rei  en  of  Willi  am 
Eufus,  who  succeeded  his  father  a.d.  1087."  "  I  will 
report  this  to  my  father,  -who  is  •vraiting  to  hear  t\Q  news." 
Adverbial  clauses  which  precede  the  verb  that  they  modify 
ehould  bo  marked  off  by  commas.  Thus:  "When  you 
have  finished  your  work,  tell  me."  "  Except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish."  But  an  adverbial  clause  need 
not  be  preceded  by  a  comma  when  it  comes  after  the  verb 
that  it  modifies;  as,  "I  will  wait  till  I  hear  from  you"; 
*'  I  did  not  see  him  when  he  called"  ;  "  He  ran  away  as 
soon  as  I  saw  him." 

4-8  Besides  the  stops,  some  other  signs  are  employed  in 
writing. 

489  A  note  of  irifprrogaMon  (?)  must  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
all  direct  questions,  but  not  after  indirect  questions.  Thus : 
"Have  you  written  your  letter?"  But:  "  He  asked  me 
•rvhether  I  had  written  my  letter." 

490  The  note  of  admiration  or  exclamation  (!)  is  placed  after 
interjections,  exclamations,  and  after  nouns  and  pronouns 
used  in  addresses,  when  particular  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon 
t-hem.  This  mark  is  also  frequently  placed  ac  the  end  of  a 
sentence  which  contains  an  invocation. 

491  The  parenthesis  (  )  is  used  to  enclose  a  clause,  or  part  of  a 
clause,  which  does  not  enter  into  the  construction  of  the 
main  sentence,  but  is  merely  introduced  hy  the  way.  Words 
enclosed  within  a  parenthesis  do  not  require  to  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  anj-  other  stop. 

4&2  Double  or  single  inverted  commas  * — '  or  " — ",  are  used 
to  mark  quotations. 


^60 
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ANALYSIS    OF    SENTENCES. 

493  o.  The  first  etage  in  tho  analysis  of  a  simple  sentence  :b  to 
6C2)aiate  the  grammatiral  subject  •with  its  adjuncts  from 
tho  predicate-verb  with  whatever  is  attached  to  it  as 
object,  complement,  or  adverbial  adjunct.  The  gram- 
matical subject  -with  its  attributive  adjuncts  forms  the 
lo'ji'cal  subject  of  tho  Bcntence  ;  the  predicate  verb,  with 
ail  tha*^^  is  attached  to  it,  forms  the  logical  predicate  of  the 
Bontence  (§  348). 

Eocamples. 


Logical   Subject. 

(Grammntieal  SiiOjfcl  trith  Attributive 

A'ljunctt.) 

Loijirol  P^fdico.ie.                      ', 

(Predicate- Ke/(»,   icith    Ohjfctive   ami.    | 

Aditrhiai  AdjuncLs.)                    1 

Oiir  messenger 

has  not  yet  arrived. 

We 

will  carry  all  our  property  with 

The  village  preacher's   modest 
mansion 

rose  there. 

The    \\Tetchcd  prisoner,    over- 
whelmed by  bis  misfortunes, 

was  on  the  point  of  putting  an 
end  to  his  existence. 

A  bird  in  the  hand 

is  worth  two  in  the  bush. 

193  1).  Tho  following  axamplo  illustrates  the  separation  of  the 
logical  subject  into  tho  grammatical  subject  and  its  attri- 
butive adjuncts  (§  34S). 

"Tho  soldiers  of  tho  tenth  legion,  wearied  by  their  long 
march,  and  exhausted  from  want  of  food,  were  unable  to 
resist  the  onset  of  the  enemy." 


Logical  Suhjcet. 


1  Ora.mmatico.l  Subject,  I  Altributive  Adjuncts  of  Subject. 


Logical  Predicate, 


Soldiers 


1.  Thfi 

2.  of  the  tenth  legion 

3.  wearied  by  their  long 

march 

4.  exliaustod  from  want 

of  food 


cere  unable  to  resist 
the  onset  of  the 
enemy. 
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893  c.    la  i  the    following    examples    Lho    lo^cal    predicate   is 

eepaiutt'd  into  its  component  parts : — 


( 

Logical  FredieaU. 

Logical  SuOjtct. 

PTiUicate-  Verb. 

Object, 
lexlk  Adjunctt 

Adverbial  Ad- 
junclt. 

The  aigtit  of  distreds 

liDa 

a  benevolent 
mind 

1.  always 

2.  with  com- 

passion. 

We 

htU  bend 

our  course 

1.  thither 

2.  from  off  the 

tossing  of 
these  riery 
waves. 

4.93  d.  In  the  following  example  both  the  subject  and  the 
object  of  the  verb  are  separated  into  the  substantive 
and  attributive  adjuncts  of  which  thej'  are  composed  :— 

"  The  mournful  tidings  of  thu  death  of  his  son  lilled  the 
proud  heart  of  the  old  man  with  the  keenest  anguish." 


bnubject. 


tidings 


AUribulivt  Adjxincti-  _      ..     . 
oj  Subject.         ;  'wdKot.!. 


1.  The 

2.  mournful 

3.  of  tlic  death 

of  his  son 


filled 


Object. 


AUributxve 
AdjuiicU  ' 
(if  Object. 


heai-t 


Adverbial 
Ailjaiicls  of 
Fredicate. 


the  with    the 

proud  I  keeuest 
of  the  :  acgoish. 
old  man ' 


493  e.  The  following  examples  show  how  a  complex  predicate 
(§  391-395)  may  be  separated  into  its  components: — 

"That   hero   wa^i   do.-5(jrvedly    called   the   saviour   of  hifi 
country." 


Fredicdit. 


Adverbial  Adjunct!  of  Predicate. 


Subject,  wiih  I 
AdjuTiclt.    i  Verb 

1  of  Incovipl'tt 

I  tredicalioi^ 


Subjective 
Coiuj^letiiait. 


Adverbial  Ad- 
junct of  Verb. 


that  hero    was  culled 


the  saviour  of   deserve<lly 

hiacouutry , 


Adverbial  Ad' 

junct  of  CumpU- 

vtetil. 


l6J 
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•'  Tins   mislortuue   will    cortainly   make    tiio   poor   man 
midoiuolo  for  lii'o." 


Subject  with 
Adjuncla. 

PredicMc 

Object  with 
Adjunclt. 

Adverbial  Adjunctt  of 
Fredicale. 

Vti-b  of 

Incuiixplett 
fredicallon. 

Objective 
CompUiiient. 

Adjxmct  of 
Verb. 

Adjunct  0/ 
Coiiiyleuieiit. 

for  life 

This  mis- 
fortune 

v.'ill  make 

miserable 

the  poor 
luaa 

certaJnly 

493  /.  The  thorough  auulyaia  of  a  sentence  ia  to  be  conducted 

in  the  following  manuor : — 

i.  Set  down  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  which  may  con- 
sist (1)  of  a  single  substantive,  or  (2)  of  two  or  more  sub- 
stantives united  by  co-ordiuativo  conjunctions,  or  (3)  of 
an  infinitive  mood,  or  (4)  of  a  quotation,  or  (6)  of  a  sub- 
ordinate substantive  clause  (see  §§  3S-i-o87). 

ii.  Set  down  the  attributive  adjuncts  of  the  subject.  These 
may  consist  (1)  of  an  adjective  or  participle  (with  or  with- 
out adjuncts  of  their  own),  or  (2)  of  a  noun,  an  infinitive 
mood,  or  a  substantive  clause  in  apposition  to  the  subject, 
or  (3)  of  a  substantive  (noun  or  pioiujun)  in  the  possessive 
case,  or  (4)  of  a  substantive  preccdcl  by  a  preposition  (in- 
cluding under  this  head  an  inlinitivo  mood  precedec  by  ic). 
or  (5)  of  an  adjective  clause  (§  3(j2). 

iii.  Set  down  the  predicate-verb.  K  the  verb  is  one  oi 
incomplete  predication,  set  down  the  complement  of  the 
predicate,  and  indicate  that  the  verb  and  its  complemen* 
make  up  the  entire  predicate  (§§  3X9-395). 

iv.  If  the  predicate  be  a  transitive  verb,  sot  down  the 
object  of  the  verb.  The  object  of  a  verb  admits  of  the 
same  varieties  as  the  subject.  If  the  predicate  be  a  verb 
of  incomplete  predication,  followed  by  an  infinitive  mood, 
set  down  the  object  of  the  dependent  infinitive  (§  397). 

V.  Set  down  those  words,  phrases,  or  adjective  clauses, 
which  are  in  the  attributive  relation  to  the  object  of  the 
predicate,  or  to  the  object  of  the  complement  of  the  predi- 
cate, if  ihe  latter  be  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  (§  3S9). 
Sot  down  those  words,  phrases,  or  adverbial  clauses 

♦■Svich  are  in  the  adverbial  relation  to  the  predicate,  or  the 
complement  of  the  x)redicate.  Those  adverbial  udjuncts 
raay  consist  (1)  of  an  adverb;  or  (2)  of  a  substantive  (oi 


verb  in  the  infinitive  mood)  preceded  by  a  preposition ;  or 
(3)  of  a  uoun  qualiiiod  by  an  attributive  word;  or  (4)  of  a 
subatautiye  (noun  or  pronoun)  in  the  objective  case,  before 
which  to  or  fur  may  be  understood ;  or  (5)  of  a  nominative 
absolute;  or  (6)  of  an  adverbial  clause  (§  312). 

These  various  elements  of  the  sentence  may  be  arranged 
either  in  the  mode  adopted  in  the  foUowinu:  examples,  or 
in  that  indicated  in  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Examples  of  the  Analysis  of  Simple  Sentences. 

194  a.  "  Having  ridden  up  to  the  sj)ot,  the  enraged  officer  struck  the 
unfortunate  man  dead  with  a  single  blow  of  his  sword." 
Subject,  'officer.' 

A„  ;    r         ^       (1-    'tl^e'  (§362,  1). 
Attributive  ad-        ^    .enraged'  (§  362,  1). 

pi-,  /  Verb  of  iiicomplete  predication,    'struck,' 

rreaicau,  ^  Complementof predicate. IJio'do)  'dead.' 

Object,  ■*  man. ' 

Attributive  ad-      j  1.    'the.' 

j  u  lie  bi  of  object,    I  2.    'unfortunate.' 

Adverbial  ad-      1' 1.    'on  the  spot '  {^^  372,  2). 

juncid   of  pre-    |  2.   'with  a  single  blow  of  hid  sword'  (§  Z12, 

dicale,  (  2). 

494  6.  "I  saw  a  man  with  a  sword,"     Hero  wilk  a  (Ctocwf^  forms  an 

attributive  adjunct  of  the  object  vian.  It  does  not  denote  the 
manner  or  means  of  the  nociuu  .iuw  (jj  ol)2,  4). 

495  "  AVTio  are  you  ?"  • 
Subject^  *  you,' 

£,     ..     .  (  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  'are.' 

^  \  Complement  of  predicate,  '  who.' 

496  "Now  the  bright  morning  star,  day's  harbinger,  comos  dancing 
from  the  East." 

Subject,  '  star. ' 

.,,.,,.  ,       M.   'the'  (j  362,  J). 

Attributive  ad-     )„    ,1       ,v,  ,;  A...-;  ,. 

juiictsoj  subject,   y  3_    .  ^^y^  harbinger '  {§  3G2,  3). 
Prfl'ctle  ^  Verb  of  incoiiipLele  prtdicalion,  'comes.* 

cote,  {Complement  of  predial  te,  '  dancing 't  (§  391). 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  the  predic/xte,  '  from  the  East '  (^  372,  2 J. 

•  Tho  constnictidn  of  an  intorrof^ativo  or  relative  stuteiice  Is  most  easily  seon 
Dy  looking  at  that  of  the  corrcspoii'ling  affirmtitivo  or  demonstrative  souteuoft 
Xlius,  '    \yho  art  jycu  f"  answers  U>  "  I  am  he." 

t  It  is  oiiich  buitor  to  class  tiiia  exaaijile  with  uuuh  phrases  as  "  looks , fine," 
*'pr.:iv$  lull,"  ".tnt'li^ nw'ft,"  &c.,  tluiu  to  treat  (<(!i'C'/i!/ ;i8  an  Ltttributivv  adjuoot 
of  the  subjuct,  which  iu  the  ordor  ui  idead  it  curtaiuiy  id  uut. 
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497  "  Ho  found  a!i  his  wants  supplied  by  the  care  of  his  fciends." 

SuLj^ct,  "he." 

I'redicaie,  ''  foQod." 

Oliject,  "warns." 

fl.  "all"  (^202,  1). 
Attributive  adjuncts  1  2.  "bid"  (§  362,  1). 

of  object,  I  3.  "supplied  by  the  core  of  his 

i  fiienda"  {\  ZGl,  1). 

Sentences  like  the  above  must  not  be  confounded  with  such  as 
"  It  made  tUe  man  mad,'"  " He  cailc-d  bun  a  liar,'  &c.  Sentences 
like  "He  found  the  family  starving"  do  not  doter  from  ''I 
heard  the  man  speaking,"  "  I  saw  the  rain  fulling." 
In  the  phrase  "  iy  tlm  care  of  his  friends,"  wc  muy  separate  the 
words  •'  of  his  friend*,"  as  lorming  an  attributive  adjunct  of  tho 
noun  cure. 

498  "A  man  of  weak  health  is  incapable  of  the  thorough  enjoy- 

ment of  life." 

Subject,  'man,' 

Attributive  ad-       I  1.  'a'  (§  3G2,  1). 

juncts  of  subject,  \  2.  '  of  weak  health'  (§  362,  4). 

Prfd!/-,,!,-  I  '■'*'■*  <'/  incom]>l£te  predication,  •  is.' 

"^  '  '  1  Comjdement  of  jredicate,  ' incapable' (§393) 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  (he  complenfiu  of  (he  predicate,  '  of  the 
thorough  enjoyment  of  life.'  (see  the  note  on  ihelast  example.) 

499  "  And  now,  their  mightiest  quelled,  the  battle  swerved,  with 

many  an  inroad  gored." 
Subject,  '  battle." 

'ive  ad-       ]  2  J^ 
juncts  of  subject,  |    "     ''"  '^f^'^;  '^^^^  ^  y 

Predicate,  '  swerved.' 

.,      ,■  I     ,  ^1.  Adverb,  'now.' 

Adverbial  ad-  f  ^_     Xoun,   with    attributire    adjunct   in    the 

juncts  0/ pre-  <  nominative  ahsolute,  'their  mightiest 

'''<'«'^'  ^  quelled' (§372, 5.) 

■'  He  gave  him  a  letter  to  read."  Here  'him,'  (»".  e., '  to  him  ') 
and  to  '  read  '  (ad  legendam,  §  190,  form  adverbial  adjuncts  of 
the  predicate. 


A,,  ■;    ,■        J        fl.  Article,^  \\\&.' 

Attributive  ad-       )  c,    u     .■  ■    •  i    l  (~-.u  •     „   ,i 

'  ^  Participial  phrase  '  with  many  an  inroad 


601  It  frequently  happens  that  the  attributive  adjuncts  of  the 
subject  or  object  have  in  their  turn  adverbial  or  other  adjuncts 
of  sufficien'  importance  to  be  worth  setting  down  separately. 
In  that  case  they  may  be  inserted  in  the  anilysis  under  a  head- 
ing of  their  own.    Thus  : — 

"  Hence,  loathed  Melancholy, 
Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  midnight  born, 
In  Stygian  cave  forlorn, 
Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  shrieks  and  sights  unholy." 


SYNTAX — A>fAi,T8rS   OF  8S2ITENCK3.  IS5 

Stibject,  « m  el.an  choly . ' 

Attribiitivf  ad-     j  1.   AdjrrH'-i'.  'loathed-' 
jujictsqfsubjr.ct,   {2.  Paiii'iple,  'born.* 

,  1.    'Of  Cerberus  and  blackest  inidni<zht.' 
Adverbial    ad-     \  2.   'In  Stygian  cave  forlorn.' 
juvctso/^bom,'    1.3.    "Mongst  horrid  shapes,  and  sJirieka,  and 

sights  unholy.' 
Predicate  {understood),  'go'  (or  depart). 
Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicaie,  '  hence.' 

602a  "  AJl  hut  one  were  killed," 

Here  'but  one'  (A.  S.  butan  dnum)  is  an  adverbial  acljnnct  (§  372,  2) 
of  the  verb.    The  sentence  means  '  all.  l*>aving  out  one,  were  killed.' 

5026  "  None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair." 

That  i<i,  '  None,  if  we  le.ive  out  the  brave,  deserve  the  fair.'  '  But  the 
brni'e  '  (like  '  hill  one '  in  the  last  example)  is  a'l  adverbial  adjunct  of  the 
predicate.  (For  nnnMier  mode  of  exyilaining  the  construction  of  but  in 
tills  instance,  see  §  "^Sil  note.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  filling  op  of  the 
ellipsis  ihere  indicn!<>d  is  possible  only  aftet »  negative)  "Who  but 
a  madman  ^YOulll  act  thus  ?  "  moans, "  heaving  out  the  class  of  mahnen, 
who  would  act  thus?"  The  phrase  'but  a  madman,'  is,  in  any  case, 
an  ad vprbi:il  adjunct  of  the  pred'cat'^. 

503      "But  being  charged,   we  will  be  still  by  land"  {Antony  and 
Cteopalra,  iv.  11,  1). 

Here  '  but  being  charged  '  is  a  gerund,  preceded  bv  the  preposition 
but,  and  means  'leaving  out  the  case  of  being  charged.'  The  phrase 
forms  an  adverbial  adjunct  to  the  predicate  verb  will  be.  The  sentence 
means,  "  Unless  we  are  attacked,  we  will  make  no  movement  by  land." 

604      "  Whence,  but  from  the  author  of  all  ill,  could  spring  so  deep  a 
malice  ?" 

Here  an  adverbial  phrase  instead  of  a  substantive  seems  to  f.  llow  the 
preposition  but.  The  use  of  tlie  gerund  after  but  in  tiie  last  example, 
however,  suggests  that  the  full  phrase  slmuM  be  but  tprii.ging  from  the 
author  of  oil  Hi,  that  is,  "  Wiihout  springing  from  the  author  of  all  ill," 
or,  "  If  we  leave  out  the  case  of  springing  from  the  auilior  of  all  ill, 
whence  conld  so  deep  a  malic  opting  ?"  So,  "  JIatoliless  but  with 
the  Almighty,"  is  "  JIatchless  but  ibeing  matched)  with  the  Almighty." 
A  similar  explanation  maybe  given  of  such  phrases  as,  "  He  never 
comes  6m/  tchen  he  if  not  wanted,"  «.#.,' but  {coming)  wlien  he  is  not 
wanted;'  so  'exce)'t  when  lie  is  not  Wiiuted,'  may  be  trealeil  as  'coming 
when  he  is  not  wanted  being  excepted.'  We  do,  liowever,  find  adverbs 
Bianding  for  qualilind  suhstaniives,  and  preceded  by  preposition?.  Brfore 
now  is  equivalent  to  before  the  present  time. 

608      "  I  can  bnt  lament  the  result" 

In  such  sentences  it  seems  as  though  but  were  an  advert),  meaning 
only.  It  is,  however,  the  preposition  but,  followed  by  a  verb  in  the 
infijcmVve  (or  substantive!  mood.     In  reality  all  such  constmctjons  have 
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fcrisen  fmrn  tho  improper  oininsion  of  a  iiecrative.*  In  Chaucer  we  find, 
"  f  n'fini  but  ft  \eii(\p  compilfttoiir; "  "  T)iat  I  mayhiBveiiotbut  my  meat 
•nil  drinkf  "  lWpdf;woorl,  Diet.  »,  v.  '  but "). 

Examples  of  the  Analysis  of  Complex  Sentences. 

606  When  tliore  are  subordinate  clauses,  the  anal_ysis  of  tlie  entire 
sentence  must  first  he  conducted  as  if  for  each  suliordinate  claus* 
we  had  some  single  woiy].  When  the  relation  of  the  several 
clauses  to  tlie  main  sentence  and  to  each  nther  has  thus  been 
clearly  marked,  the  subordinate  clauses  art  /o  be  analysed  on  the 
same  principles  as  simple  sentences.  Mere  conjunctions  (§  286) 
do  not  enter  into  thp  grammatical  structure  of  the  clauses  which 
they  introduce.  No  combination  of  words  forms  a  dependent 
sentence  without  a  finite  verb  exj)ressed  or  understood. 

fi07  The  relation  of  tlie  i)arts  of  a  complex  senrence  may  be  indicated 
by  the  following  notation  : — 1.  Let  brackets  of  different  kinds 
enclose  the  several  clauses,  and  be  so  placed  as  to  enclose  pvcry- 
thing  that  enters  into  the  structure  of  the  clnuse  in  question.  If 
A  clause  contains  other  subordinate  clauses  within  it,  let  these  be 
enclosed  in  brackets  of  their  own.  A  principal  sentence  need 
not  be  enclosed  i?!  -brackets,  unless  it  be  one  of  two  or  more 
co-ordinate  sentences.  2.  Let  a  principal  sentence  be  marked 
'  by  a  cajiital  letter  placed  before  it.f  as  (A),  (B),  &c.  3.  Let 
each  subordinate  clause  be  marked  by  a  mnnU  letter  of  its  own 
prefixed  to  it  (inside  the  brackets),  a  lettiT  without  a  dash  («,  b, 
&c.)  denoting  a  siilistantive  clause,  a  letrcr  with  a  dash  (c\  (f, 
&c. )  denoting  an  adj^■ctive  clause,  and  a  letter  with  two  dashes 
(m",  h",  &.C.)  denoting  an  adverbial  clau.se.  (Co-ordinate  claus.a 
may  be  denoted  by  the  xayne  small  letter  repeated  and  dis- 
tinguished by  numerals  j)laced  undei-neath.  as  ff„  n,,  6,',  bo,  6/.) 
This  Kiiijlc  letter  would  be  enough  to  dniotc  tlie  clause  for  sub- 
sequent reference  ;  init,  to  show  more  clearly  the  connect-^on  of 
the  cLauses,  if  one  subordinate  clause  is  contained  within  another, 
let  the  letter  which  denotes  the  contained  cl.aTise  be  prprcdcd  by 
the  letter  or  letters  denoting  the  containing  clause.  Thus,  let 
{a'b)  denote  a  substantive  clause  (h)  which  is  contained  within 
an  adjective  clause  (a') ;  let  {ah'.,c")  denote  an  adverl)ial  clause 
(c")  contained  within  the  second  (?/,)  of  two  or  more  co-ordi- 
nate adjective  clauses  contained  within  a  snlistantive  clause  {n). 
Thus  in  the  following  example  (C) :  "I  have  heard  [(a)  that 
my  brother  has  lo.st  at  play  the  money  \{ah'.)  which  was  given 
to  him  •{  {ab'c".)  that  he  might  pay  his  debts  }-"j  ],  the  sub- 
stantive clause  marked  a  includes  all  from  '  that  my  brother '  to 

•  There  are  other  instances  in  which  nepitJves  are  Improperly  omitted  in 
Ercli.<;h.  "  Do  not  spend  more  than  you  can  lielp,"  ouj^ht  »o  bo  "  Do  not  spend 
ujorc  than  you  cannot  h(!l[)."     "lie  h.i8  lo.st  ever  so  much  money,"  should  be. 

He  haw  lost  never  so  much  money,"  i.e.,  "  He  ha.s  lost  a  quantity  of  money,  arod 
•«ver  l)c£ore  lost  so  much." 

y    TbiM  may  bo  omitted  if  tbc  ientence  is  aa  isolated  ouo. 
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'debts.'  The  adjective  clause  beginninr:  with  'which'  is  marked 
ah',  because  it  is  an  adjective  clinise  \b')  contained  withiu  the 
Bubstaiitive  clause  ^vhich  is  marked  a;  and  tlio  adverl)ial  clause 
beginning  with  llint  is  marked  aUc",  being  an  adverliial  clause 
(c")  contained  within  the  adjective  clause  marked  ah' ;  all  th» 
clauses  being  jiarts  of  the  iirincipal  sentence  (C).  The  letteif 
denoting  tiie  clauses  may  be  enclosed  \\  ithiu  brackets  of  their 
own,  or  not,  at  discretion.  H  it  is  desired  to  indicate  to  which 
out  of  two  or  more  co-ordinate  sentences  a  clause  belongs,  cari-y 
out  the  notation  by  prefixing  to  the  letter  or  letters  placed  before 
the  clause  the  capital  letter  placed  before  the  sentence. 

1.    Sentences  containing  Substantive  Clauses. 
COS      (A)  "lie  inferred  from  this  [(a)  that  the  opioiou  of  the  judge 
was  I  (at)  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty)]. 

Analysli  of  (A). 
Snljfd,  'he.' 

Predicate^  'inferred.' 

I  Substantive  clause,  {[a)  'Th.atf  the  opinion  ol 
Object,  \  the  judge  was  that   the  prisoner  waa 

I  guilty']  ( H"-i)- 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,  '  from  this'  {\  .372,  2). 

•  The  upo  of  thiR  notation  is  not  nt  all  cs^entiil  in  the  .inalysis  of  sentf-nco',  bitt 
it  will  be  found  to  tiiid  iniich  lo  tlio  cleaniL-ss  of  the  [■roce.--s.  Inst^ail  of  lir.ickits 
eiiclii^iiig  llie  various  c'avisos,  lines  of  dilfoient  sorts  may  bo  drawn  under  or  over 
the  il.mscs.  A  thick  line  may  denote  a  subslaiiiive  clause,  a  ihin  line  an  adjec- 
tive clause,  and  a  dotted  lino  an  adveil>ial  cla'ise,  the  sinali  litteis  denotins;  the 
clauses  being  jilaced  at  the  bejinning  of  the  several  lines.  Thus,  "  I  have  hi-aril 
that    mv   brother    has    lost    at    l^liv  the   nionev    whch   w:i.s    (riveu    to    liiiu 

(„)  ; : („,..) 

that  he  mlffht  pay  his  dcl'tH."     The  degree  of  subordination  of  the  vario>iB 


(abr) 

cl.i'isos  would  thus  l>e  obvious  Rt  a  jrlanco.     If  the  uso  of  these  combinations  of 

letters  lor  deiiotme  the  sutwrdlnate  cianscs  be  tliuujrbt  too  dilSL-idi,  each  clause, 

as  it  i'  reav'bcd  in  the  analysis,  may  be  ilenoted  by  a  letter  or  mark  of  any  kind, 

for  s\ibsemieiit  r.  ference.  without  bracketini^  ani  niarkiirg  the  cl  misos  iu  the  first 

Instance.     I  bus  (A),  "  Ue  luicrred  that  the  opinion  of  the  judge  woa  that  the 

prisoner  was  guilty  "  : — 

Sul'ject,  'he.' 

I\edicaU,  'Inferred.' 

Obiert  HSubftaittive  e/aiwe),  '  that   the  opinion  of   the  Jtidgo  was  that  the 

vo)tci,         ■^         prisoner  waa  guilty  '  (X). 

Analytit  of  (X). 
Subjtci  and  acljnnctt,  '  the  opinion  of  the  Jnil^c.' 

rreuicau,  ■\^co,„pif„^it^s^tjtlajUive  claiu;),  'that  the  prisoner  was  ffuilty'Cl J. 

AnalytU  of  (Y). 
tubjeet  and  adjytnet,  '  tlio  prisoner.' 

m-   I-     I.    i  yrrb  of  incompUU  predieati»n,    '  w:is 
^"''''^'  \  Cmprrmmt.  'g-ilty' 

♦  TTuit.  iK^ing  a  mere  conjunction,  does  not  uuier  into  the  structure  of  the  claufl* 
which  it  lutroducea. 
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Analysis  of  (a\. 
Svhfpct,  '  opinion.* 

Attributive    ad-     (  1.    'the.' 
iuncts  of  subject,    12.   'of  the  fudge '  (f  Z(^%  4). 

/  Verb  of  incomplete  jyrtd  ication,  '■was. 
Prediccdi,  I  Complement  (Substantive  danne)  [{ah)   ''tbat 

'  the  prisoner  was  guilty'  |. 

A  nahjfna  of  [ab'). 
Subject  (•>  'th  Attributive  arljuncts),  'the  prisoner.' 
Predicate,  {  ^'^^'^^  of  incomplete  predication, '  waa.' 

^  \  Complementy  '  guilty.' 

609  (A)  "  Tell  me  [(6)  who  •  you  think  that  man  iaj." 

Analysis  of  (A). 
Subject  (understood),  'you.' 
Predicate,  'tell.' 

Qljprf  I  (Suhstanfive  clause)  [(6)  '  Who  yon  think  that 

■^     '  1  man  is '], 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,  '  me.' 

Analynie  of  (b). 
Subject,  '  you.' 

Predicate,  'think.' 

Object,  (Substantive  clause)  {(be)  'Who  that  man  is '1. 

Anabjsis  of  (6c). 
Subject,  vrith  adjunct,  'that  man.' 

p     J-     f  (  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  'ig.' 

' '    ^  \  Complement  of  pnredicate,  '  vho.' 

610  "Tlie  hope  that  I  shall  be  successful  sustains  rae." 

The  sul)staiifive  cl.Tise  '  that  I  sliall  he  RUi"essful,'  may  he  terme(l  Ui 
enlargement  of  the  subject  hope,  to  which  it  ptands  in  a  species  of  ohjeO' 
live  rehitioii,  hnpt  heiiig  a  noun  denoting  ao  active  feeling  directed 
towards  some  object  (5  4-'iO>, 

511      (1)  "  That  he  said  that  ia  not  true."     (2)  "  It  is  not  true  that 
he  said  that," 

In  the  former  sentence  the  suhiect  is  the  substantive  clause  "that  he 
said  that,"  In  the  la'ter  the  snliject  is  tlie  pronoun  i^  to  which  the 
substantive  chui>e,  "that  he  said  tliat,"  stands  in  apposition,  forming 
an  atlribative  adjunct  to  it  (|  3t!'2,  2). 

•  It  Is  c-ommnn  In  Rcntetices  of  thfs  kind  to  see  tbe  Intorrogntivc  or  relative 
prr.iioun  put  in  the  objective  case.  71iis  is  nrnnc  Csee  notp  on  5  4'.i.'5).  "Whom 
d"  men  say  tl>nt  I  am"  would  be  correct  only  if  it  wtic  allowable  to  say,  ''Men 
Bay  that  I  am  him."  The  words  yov.  think  are  printed  in  Italics  because,  a'thongb 
they  belong  to  the  entire  substantive  clause,  they  interrupt  the  conisecutiveneas 
of  the  contained  clause,  '  who  that  man  la.' 
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612  (1)  •' I  told  him  that  he  was  mistaken,"     (2)  "  I  convinced  hinj 
thiit  he  was  mistaken." 

Jn  tlie  first  sentence  him  answers  to  the  Latin  dative  case,  and  is  an 
adverbial  aiijiinct  to  the  predicate  tuld,  the  object  o\  wliicli  is  the  sub 
Btantive  clause  "  that  he  was  mistaken."  In  the  second  st^iitence  hitx 
is  the  direct  object  of  tlie  yerb,  and  the  substantive  clause  (like  the 
Latin  Accusative  of  Limitation)  forms  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  tlie  pre- 
dicate l§  407;.  The  first  sentence  is  equivalent  to  "lie  was  mislnkfa. 
I  told  him  that ;"  the  second  to  "He  was  mistaJien.  I  convinced  him 
'tcith  respect  to  ihat." 

613  "  There  was  a  report  that  you  were  dead." 
Subject,  '  report.' 

"^uZ^tso/tuljtt,   (2-  '^"fj^'^J^;''*).'^"'''  '^^^  ^"'^  ^eredead* 
Predicate,  '  was.' 

AdoerLiial  adjunct  of  predicate,      '  there.' 

614  (A)  "  Methinks  *  [(a)  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much  '*|^ 
Sufj^ct,  '  [thaf]  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much'  (a). 
Predicate,  '  thin ks. '  • 

Adi^erbial  adjunct  of  predicate,  '  [to]  me.' 

Analysis  of  [a). 

Subject,  ♦  lady.' 

Attributive  adjunct  of  subject,  'the.' 

Predicate,  '  doth  protest. ' 

Object,  'too  much.' 

515  (B)  "  Him  thought*  [(a)  bis  sorrowfid  heart  would  break  *]. 

Here  the  substantive  clause  "  [that"]  his  sorrowful  heart  would  break  " 
is  tlie  subject  of  the  yerb  thought. 

516  "  1  should  have  forgiven  him,  but  that  he  repeated  the  offence." 

Here  we  have  a  substantive  clause  preceded  by  the  prepusition  but, 
the  whole  phrase  forming  au  ad\erbial  adjunct  of  the  predicate  "  should 
have  forgiven  "  (S  -103). 

517  (A)  "Thieves  are  not  judged,  butf  [(mjthey  are  by  to  hear"]. 
(B)  "  It  shall  go  hard  but  +  f  (n)  I  will  better  the  instruction]. 

In  these  two  sentences  the  substantive  clauses  that  follow  the  pre- 
position but  are  not  introduced  by  the  conjunction  that.  The  com- 
binaiion  of  the  preposition  and  substantive  clause  forms  an  adverbial 
adjunct  to  the  predicate  i{  37vi,  2). 

•  Taints  and  thought  are  the  present   and  pa.st  Indefinite  tenses  of  the  old 
Sne'lisU  verb  thincan,  'to  appe.ir.'    (Conip:ira  tbt;  Geriiuin  Jflu  li-.xnd  dituchle). 

*  That  IS,  "  without  their  being  by  to  hear,"  or  "  the  case  of  their  being  by  U 
heir  bolni;  excluded." 

t  That  is,  "  The  caae  at  my  betttrinj[  the  instruction  being  excluded,  it  shal  ge 
kard." 
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2.    Sentences  containing  Adjective  ClaTises, 

618  (A)  "The  cohort,   ((a')  which  had  already  crossed  tiie  riveri 

quickly  came  to  blows  with  the  euemy." 
Subjtct,  '  cohort.' 

J, I  -i  /•  /  (  1-  Article,  'the.' 

ulunoutive  ad-  )y  j_jj,^ace  clause,    'which  had  already 

juiicls  of  subject,  i  ^,o.sed  the  river 'K). 

Pralicate,  'came.' 

Adverbial     ad-  tl.  'quickly.' 

juiicta  of  prtdi-  J  2.  'toljlowa.' 

cale,  (  3.  '  with  the  enemy,* 

Analysis  of  (a'). 

6'uhject,  '  which.' 

rredkate,  'had  crossed,* 

Object,  'river.' 

Attributive  adjunct  to  object,        '  tlie.' 
Adverbial  adjunct  to  prtdicate,  '  already.' 

619  (B)    "Give  me  that  large  book    {(«')  that  yon  have  in  your 
hand"). 

Here  tho  a.ljective  clause  "that  yon  have  in  yonr  baud  "  is  in  the 
attribuiife  relation  to  the  object '  book.'  The  relative  that  is  the  object 
ot  Imvc. 

620  "  Give  me  what  yon  have  in  your  hand." 

Here  the  ailjective  clause,  "  wliat  you  have  in  your  hand  "is  used 
substuulively,  that  is,  williout  liftvini»  its  anteceileiit  that  exjiresseil. 
Ill  tiie  annlvsis  we  may  either  introiluce  tlie  wonl  that,  the  object  of 
give,  and  set  down  the  relative  adjective  clause  as  an  atliibutive  ailjunct 
to  it,  or  we  may  at  ouce  call  the  adjective  clause  itself  the  object  of  the 
verb. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confounJ  adjective  clauses  like  the  above 
with  siihstaiilive  clauses  beginning  witli  the  interroyative  wfiai,  as  "  2'ell 
me  what  fie  taid."     (§  410.) 

621  ' '  1  return  to  view  where  once  the  cottage  stood." 

ITere  'where  once  the  cottap;o  stood '  is  an  atljective  clause  quahfying 
the  noun  place  understood,  wliich  forms  the  object  of  view. 

522      ' '  Who  is  there  but  admires  such  deeds  7 " 

The  verb  admirei  reqnires  a  sniiject.  If  we  supply  he,  the  phrase  hut 
[that]  he  arlm  res  such  ileeils  is  an  a  Iverbial  phrase  qiudifjiiig  the  predi- 
cate, and  consisiinj;  of  the  proposition  but,  foUoweil  by  a  i.iihsiaiiiiv<; 
clause.  Jf  we  siijiply  who  l' huv  who  admires,'  itc),  we  also  get  an 
adverbial  ailj'inct  to  the  predicate,  the  sentence  being  eqr.iv«leiit  tc, 
"  Wlio,  if  we  Inave  out  tlio.-e  w!io  admire  such  deeds,  is  tlure?"  li'ha 
adi.iirei  luch  li  's  is  then  an  adjective  clause  used  substantively,  that  i^ 
without  &n  antecedent  expressed,  and  preceded  by  a  preposilioo. 
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523      "His  conduct  is  not  such  aa  I  admire." 

Here  at  I  a'Imire  must  be  taken  »3  an  ailjectire  clause  co-ordina"  ■ 
with  inch,  and  tlil;e  it)  fiinuing  a  conipleiueiit  to  the  pruilicate  '«.  Al 
doe3  duty  for  a  relatire  prouoiiu,  and  is  the  object  of  admire  (}  4.12). 

3.    Sontences  containing  Adverbial  Clauses. 

(D)  [(m")  "  ^^'^licn  in  Salamanca's  cave 

Ilim  listed  his  magic  wand  to  -wave,] 
The  bells  would  ring  in  2sotre  Dama." 

Analysis  of  (D). 
Subject  {with  ailribulive  adjunct),  '  the  bells,' 
Predicate,  *  would  rin^.' 

Adverbial    ad-      t  1.  {Adverbial  clause)  [{nr)  'when  in  Sal* 

juncts  of  prtdi-    <  manca's wave'J. 

cote,  (2.   *  in  Kotre  Dame' 

Analysis  of  (m"). 
Subject  {Infinitive  \       ,  ^  ^^^.^  ^  ^    j^  ^^^, 

phrase),  }  ° 

Predicate,  Misted.' 

Adverbial    ad-      I  1.   '  When  ' 

juncts  of  jiredl-    \  2.  *  in  Salamanca's  cave.' 

cate,  I  3.  'him.'* 

625     '(A)  "  He  slept  [(u")  wliile  I  watched]." 
Subject,  'he.' 

Preilicale,  •slept.' 

Adverbial    ad-      \ 

junct  ofpredi'     >  {Adverbial  clause),  'wliile  I  watchoL* 

caU,  ) 

Analysis  of  (n"). 

Subject,  •!.' 

Priilicaff,  '  watched,* 

♦While '  w  s  conjunction  (§  291e). 

526    "  He  slept  till  I  awaked  him." 

>{ere  it  iticist  be  observed  that  ti'd  13  not  aflverTiin!  In  Jti  force.  Tt  is 
Qsniilly  culled  a  coiijiiiK'tinn,  and  biich  a  cl  ciise  as  'nil  I  nwnked  Irini' 
i»  rcgnnlc'd  as  an  julvfiiiMl  clause.  Till  v  as  frii::iiially  a  preiiosilion, 
and  was  used  willi  a  substiiitive  cUu.sc  alter  it  (§  ',9 If). 

627     (B)    \{x')     "If  itweredonet  [(z"'/')  when  'tia  done]},  then  it 
were  well  [[z)  it  were  done  quiclvly"J. 

•  Him  h\a  licro  the  fi.roo  of  a  dative. 

*  i.t.    If  it  were  all  over  wbca 't,'a  don 
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Analysui  of  (B). 

Sid-kct,  'it' 

AUribultve       ad-  \  Substaniire  clanse  in  apposition,    (§oS7)  [(8) 

pnuts  of  subject,  )  'it  were  done  quickly']. 

Predicate^  '  were.' 

J  ,      ,.  J  7     (  1-   {Adverbial  clause  of  condition)  {  ar"  'If  it 

Ailverbial      ad-    \      ^^^.^  ^         ^^^^  ,^^  ^^^^^ , . 

funds  of  predi-    j  g.   'then.'  * 

a   'well.' 


cal€. 


Analysis  o/"(x"). 
Subject,  'it.' 

p     1-    f  (  Verb  of  iiicomplete  predication,     were.* 

'  \  Cowplemenl,  ^  i\oni!:' 

Adverbial  adjunct )  (Adverbial  clause  of  Lime)   [(a^'V)  '  when  'tffl 
(^predicate,         ]      doue."] 

Amdysis  of  [xf'y"). 
Subject,  'it.' 

p     ,.     .  I  Verb  of  incomplete  predication^  *i3.* 

^  I  Complement,  '  doue.' 

Adverbial  adjunct  I  .     i       > 
of  prediccle,  ] 

Analysis  of{z). 
Suhyfct,  'it.' 

Predicate,  (Ordinary  passive  verb)  '  were  donet' 

Adverbial  adjunct )  -      ■  i  i    , 
of  complement,      )      ^  •' 

528     (A)  "  He  ran  so  fast  ■{  (a")  that  I  coiUd  not  overtake  Mm"}. 

Subject,  '  he.' 

Predicate,  '  ran.' 

Adverbial    ad-      ,,  ,  ^    i.  >  „    t/:   }  r.,.     i    «„,^  ^ 
.      ^        ,.     i  '  fast,   qualified  by — 1.  'co. 


ca£e 


2.  '  that  I  could  not  overtake  Mm.' 


Analysis  of  (a"). 
{Adverbial  clause  co-ordinate  with  'so.'     ^  424."/ 
Subject,  '  I.' 

„     ,.  f  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  'coaldL' 

Predicate,  {Complement,  'overtake.' 

06jec<,  '  him.' 

Adverbial     ad-    J 
^Hwci  of  predi-    >  '  not.' 
cate,  ' 

[It  seems  natural,  at  fjrst  sight,  to  regard  that  in  tliis  SPnteTice  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  J-atin  connective  adverb  ut  {note  on  §  -Ol/i.  But  the 
eonbtruciion   in  reality  sprang  out  of  the  use  of  a  subsiantive  clausf 
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used  in  apposition  to  a  dprnonstrntive  prcnonn  ('to  that  [ilecrrpe] '), 
which  was  Hlleiwards  replnceil  by  the  ailvprb  so.  The  llfit,  the'tf're, 
had  belter  still  be  regarlfj  as  the  subiriliiiaiive  conjauclion  \5  42i>, 
though  the  substantive  clause  has  become  aJverbiaL} 

529  '*He  spoke  lond  that  i  might  hear  hitn.** 

Here  the  clause  "  that  I  might  hear  him  "  ig  now  an  afiverbial  ailjnnct 
of  '  spoke.'  It  was  oiiginally  a  substantive  clause  in  apiiosiiion  to  some 
such  noun  as  order  or  end  in  such  a  sentence  as  "  He  sp.>ke  lotul  in 
order  that  I  might  hear  him,"  or  "to  the  end  that  I  nrghi  hear  him," 
where  the  whole  piira'^e,  "in  order  that  1  might  hear  kim,"  forms  an 
adverbial  adjunct  to  the  verb  tpoke. 

530  (A)  [(6")  "Whatever  the  consequence  may  be]  I  shall  speak  tte 
truth." 

Anahjn*  of  (5"). 
{Adverbial  rlaicse  of  concession,  atlachtd  to  'shall  speak,*) 
Subject  {wifh  attributive  adjunct),     'the  consequence.' 

(Verb  ofiiicomplHe  predicaticn,  'rnay.' 
Complement  of  predicate,  '  be.' 
Secondary  complcmai     §393),  'whatever.' 

631      (C)  "He  is  not  so  wise  [(a")  as  he  is  witty]." 
Subject,  'he.' 

Predicate,  I  JJ^''^  f  incomplete  predication,  '  ia.' 

^  {Lomjili'ment,  'wise. 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,   *  not.* 
Adverhial     ad- 


Adverl'ial     ad-  I  ■,     ,       , 

,  jr  I   1-       SO. 

juncls  of  com-  {  .-,    i      i     ■       -i^    » ,,jn 

plej>^nl,  (^  'a3heisv.-itty'(a-). 


Anahjsis  of  {a"). 
(^Adverbial clause  qualfijing  'wise,'  and  co-ordinate  wil\  'so.*) 
Subject,  'he.' 

n     t-     f  S  ^'^b  of  incomplete  predication,  'is.' 

rreilicate,  ]  Complement,  -witty.' 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  complement,  'as' 

(X)  "  Beware  |  {d")  how  you  medJIe  with  these  matters  "  j. 
Subject  [understood),  '  voil' 

p      ..     .  (  Vtrt  of  incomplete  prcdiratioTU  'be.' 

fredicate,  \  Ccmpfejr.enl  of  pr-diaile,   'ware.' 

Adverbial    ad-     /  [Ktubatinitive  ciauge  u-'ed  adreibialhj,    §  407), 

jimct    of  com-    <  '  how  you  meddle  with  these  matters ' 

plement,  \         (cZ"). 
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Analijxi.H   of  {d"). 


Suhject,  'you.' 

Pi-edicntf,  •  muiUUo 

Adrerbial    ad- 


Adi:erbial    ad-      {  ?     « i,        > 
jujj^so/prcUl.    j,;   ..."S  these  mattem' 


Examples  of  tho  Analysis  of  Compoiincl  Sontonr'QS. 

533  Ordinary  sentences  of  tliis  kind  require  no  s]>ecial  discnss-'U. 
All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  analyse  each  cl'  tiie  co-ordin-ite 
clauses  separately,  omitting  the  conjunctions  by  which  they  aIC 
connected. 

634  There  is,  however,  one  class  of  co-ordinate  clauses  which  re- 
quire care,  namely  those  in  which  the  relative  pronoun  has  a 
condmialive  force.  (See  §  413,  and  Analysis  of  Senlencct  applied 
to  Latin,  §  IGo). 

635  [(A)  "At  last  it  chaunced  this  proud  Sarazin 

To  incete  nie  wand'rincr ;]    [(B)  who  jiorforce  me  led 
AVith  him  away]  [(C)  but  never  yet  coidd  win]." 

jtnahjms  of  (A). 
SvlrjWt,  '  it.' 

Attributive    ad-    \ 
jvrirt  of  suhject   I 

(infinitive jthia.'iP,  J>  '  to  mecte  me  wand'ring.' 
in  opposition  to   \ 
•it,') 
Prcdicatp,  'chaunced.' 

Adverbial  adjiincl  of  predicate,  '  this  proud  Sarazin.' 
The  analysis  of  (B)  and  (C)  presents  no  difTicult}'.     Tliey  are 
■principal  claus-s  co-ordinate  with  (A) ;  loho  beiug  continuaiive 
in  its  force  (§  413). 

636  [(A)  "  This  is  now  our  doom],  [(B)  \{m")  which  if  we  can  sustain 
and  bear, )  our  supreme  foe  in  time  may  much  remit  his  auger  "J. 

Here  tihich  is  continuaiive  in  force  i?  413). 

Analysis  of  (B). 
Subject  {tcilh  adjuncts),  '  our  supreme  foe.' 
Predicate  ^  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  'may.* 

'  I  Complement,  'remit.' 

Object  {with  adjunct),  '  his  aneer.' 

Adrerbial     ad-      (  ^-    (^'('■<^'l^,'f  <:^««0  [('«")   '  ^i^^b and 

^        ?•      ;  bear  j. 

jtfnctsofpredi-    U    .{„  time.' 

'^«'  13.    'much.' 
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Analysis  of  {m"). 
Subject,  'we.' 

Predicate,  {  '^^<">''>  of  incomplete  predirnfhn,  'can.* 

^  \  Complement,  '  sastam  and  bear.' 

Olject,  '  wliick' 

Contractod  Sontcnccs. 

537  Before  a  contractoiT  sentence  (J  415)  is  analysed,  tlio  parts 
omitted  must  be  expressed  at  full  lenglli. 

533  "  Tlicre  has  not  been  a  Letter  or  mora  illustrious  man  than 
Africauus."     In  full — 

[(A)  '  There  h.is  not  been  a  better  man  than  Africanns.'] 
[(H)   'There     has    not    been    a    more    illustrious    man    than 
Afjicauus.'] 

639  "Wo  perceive  that  these  thin  g;s  not  only  did  not  happen,  but 
couhl  not  have  liappened."     In  full — 

ffA)  '  We  perceive  tliattlicse  tilings  not  only  did  not  happen.'] 
[(L>)  '  We  perceive  that  these  things  could  not  have  happened.'] 

6i0  "  ^fany  instances  -were  related  of  wise  forethought,  or  firm 
action,  or  acv.te  reply  on  his  part,  both  in  the  .senate  and  in  the 
forum."     In  full — 

[(A)  '  Many  instances  were  related  of  wise  forethought  on  his 
part  in  the  senate.'] 

[(B)  'Many  instance*  were  related  of  wise  forethought  on  hia 
part  in  the  forum.' 

[(C)  '  Many  instances  were  related  of  Crra  action  on  his  part 
in  tlie  senate.'] 

[(D)  'Many  iustances  wero  related  of  firm  action  on  his  part 
in  the  forum.'] 

[(K)  '  Many  instances  were  related  of  acute  reply  on  hia  part 
in  the  senate.'] 

[(F)  'Many  instances  were  related  of  acute  reply  on  his  part 
in  the  forum.'] 

641  "Every  assertion  is  either  true  or  false,  either  wholly  or  in 
part."     In  full— 

((A)  '  Every  assertion  is  tnie  wholly.'] 
[(H)  '  Every  assertion  is  true  in  part.'] 
i(C)  '  Every  assertion  is  false  whcilly.'] 
[(D)   '  Every  assertion  is  false  in  part.'] 

642  When  co-ordinate  sentences  or  clauses  are  connec'od  hy  vellker, 
nor,  the  simide  negative  not  may  ho  subslitntc-d  f  ;r  each  in  the 
analysis,  the  conjunctive  portion  of  the  words  being  omitted- 
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"The  man  who  ».v'chpr  reverences  nobleness  nor  loves  good- 
uess,  ia  hateful."    !».  mil — 

[(A)  '  The  man  who  revei-enceg  not  nobleness  is  hateful'] 
[(B)  '  The  man  who  loves  not  goodness  is  liateful.'] 

513     "Whether  he  succeed  or  fail,  it  will  not  matter  to  me."    Id 
full- 
[(A)  '  Tf  he  succeed,  it  will  not  matter  to  me.*] 
[(B)  .'If  he  fail,  it  will  not  matter  to  me.'] 

Elliptical  Sentexxces. 

644  An  elliptical  sentence  is  one  in  which  something  ia  omitted 
which  is  essential  to  the  complete  construction  of  the  sentence, 
but  which  is  readily  supplied  ia  thought,  without  being  ex- 
pressed in  words. 

645  Contract(?d  sentences  are  one  vari.ty  of  elliptical  sentences,  in 
whif>.h  what  is  common  to  two  or  more  co-ordinate  sentences  is 
ex  ssed  only  once.  In  the  sentences  now  to  be  considered 
that  which  is  omitted  is  not  common  to  two  or  more  clauses. 

546  Relative  pronouns  and  relative  adverbs  are  sometimes  omitted. 
"That  La  the  book  T  gave  you."     In  full — "  That  is  the  book 

which  I  gave  you." 

"  That  is  the  house  I  live  in."  In  fidl — "  That  is  the  house 
which  I  live  in." 

"  That  is  the  way  I  came."  Tn  full  —  "  That  is  the  way  tohich 
(or  h;/  which)  I  came."  (Here  the  which  or  by  which  will  be  in 
the  adverbial  relation  to  the  verb  came.) 

"  He  left  the  day  I  an-'ved."  In  full — "  He  left  the  day  that 
(or  0)1  7vhich)  I  arrived."  (In  this  sentence  the  day  is  in  the 
a<lverl)ial  relation  to  Icjl ;  that  (or  on  which)  is  in  the  adverbial 
relation  to  arrived  ;  and  the  dependent  clause  that  I  arrived  ia 
an  adjective  clause  qualifying  (iay. ) 

547  The  commonest  (and  the  most  troublesome)  elliptical  sentences 
are  those  which  begin  with  as  and  than.  In  analysing  tliem 
care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  what  (he  predicate  rcalhi  is  in  the 
dependent  clause,  and  what  word  the  adverbs  as  and  than  qualify. 
(See  i§  2G7,  420-^22.)  • 

648     "  He  is  as  tall  as  1  am,"*  in  full—"  He  is  as  tall  as  1  am  taU." 

*  Clauses  beginniner  with  a»  frequent'y  come  after  the  adverb  to  or  the  dernon- 
strative  as,  with  which  tlioy  arc*  cio-ordiiiate  (see  }  422).  Wl:en  a^  answers  to  so  or 
cut.  it  qualities  a  word  (exprea.'^ed  oi  uuderstood)  ex]iressing  the  same  sort  of  idea 
as  is  expressed  by  the  word  which  the  m  or  as  qualifies,  'i'liis  i.s  b.st  seen  hy  the 
Latin  us.af,'e.  It  is  not  nncoranion  to  fin./  such  .seiiteDces  as  the  following'  :  — "  Qui 
30  oppido  munitis>imo  tanidiu  tenuit  quandiu  in  provincla  Parthi  fienuit"  (Cic. 
Pam.  xil.  19j — "  Who  kept  himseltin  a  very  strongly  fonifiod  town  sn  long  os  th» 
Parthians  were  in  the  province."  We  see  from  the  Latin  that  the  relative  adverb 
gt  lausworing  to  (luui/t)  reiiliy  qriaiiiies  Uie  word  Iwig  understood  ("  as  long  at  tb« 
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This  -f  ntpnce  is  analysed  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  that  rn  {  631. 
If  we  ask  what  the  predicate  in  the  depentlent  clause  is  (or  wiiat  is  pre- 
dicated of  me\,  the  answer  is,  "being  tall,"  and  moreover  not  beinff  laU 
gitnply,  hut  being  tall  in  a  certain  degree,  which  degree  is  denoted  iiy  the 
relative  adverb  an,  which  qualifies  tall  (understood)  in  the  adverbial 
clause,  just  as  the  demonsirat.ive  advo.rb  an  qualiljes  tall  in  the  main 
clause. 
549  "He  is  taller  than  I  am."  In  full— (A)  "He  is  taUer  [(a") 
than  I  am  tall "]. 

Subject,  'he.' 

p       .  (  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  '13.^ 

Predicate,  \  Complement  of  predicate,  'taller.' 

Adverbial     ad-  I 

jiincts  ofpredi-  \  {Adverbial  clause)  [(a")  '  than  I  am  tall  'J, 

cat^  \ 

An^lyiia  of  (a"). 

Subject,  'i: 

p     7-rnt»  f  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  *  em,* 

rreaicaie,  ^  Complement  of  predicate,  '  taU.' 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,  'than.' 

It  Las  been  explained  that  the  connective  adverb  than  oriEnrnlly 
Bigni6ed  when  (§  2ii4,  note),  and  in  this  relative  sense  was  emphiyed  to 
introduce  the  standard  of  couiparison.  The  sentence  in  full  is  : — "  He 
is  uller  when  1  am  tall,"  i.e.,  '  when  my  tallness  is  taken  into  account' 

550     "He  is  more  industrious  than  clever.'"     Id  fail— "  He  is  more 
industrious  than  he  is  clever." 

Here  again  the  way  in  which  the  sentence  gets  its  meaning  is  quite 
intelligible  when  the  original  and  proper  signifieation  oi  than  is  uiuier- 
Btood.  It  means: — 'He  is  more  industrious  when  he  is  clever,'  i.e., 
'when  his  cleverness  is  regarded,  or  taken  as  a  standard,' — 'when  he 
bas  cleverness  to  serve  as  a  measure  of  his  industry,'  Tiie  wh*n  refers 
Dot  so  much  to  time  as  to  the  circamtlancet  oj  the  cast. 


Parthlans  kept  themselves  long,  Ac).  8o  again  :  "  Nemo  orator  tam  muUa  ne  In 
Giasco  quideui  nti  ■  scrii.sit,  quam  multa  sunt  nostra"  (Uic.  Ori't.  :;UJ  — 'No  orator 
has  writt  n  »o  many  tilings,  us  our  writings  are  iiioiiy,"  "  'I'am  niagis  ilia  freinens, 
et  tristibus  effeia  flaimins,  quara  niayis  effuso  crudescuut  Bina'iine  pngna " 
(Virg.  Jhii.  vii.  7s5>).  In  Eiigli.-.b  we  re  der  lam  magis  -^.loni  magis  by  so  i/iuc/t  llts 
more — at :  but  ti  e  Latin  sliuwa  that  the  at  really  qiialiiies  llio  wnnl  more  ;iiniier- 
stood).  But  it  is  the  uonitnon  practice  in  Ijiitin  (ami  the  univi;is;il  jirailice  In 
Kiiglish)  to  omit  the  w.ircl  quahticd  by  qnam  (Kiigli^h  a«;,  wlieii  it  t*  a  nudy  ex- 
presned  in  the  main  clause;  as,  "Vixit  lanidiu  quam  hcuit  iii  (ivit:ite  bine 
boatcquo  vivere"  (Cic.  de  Off.  ii  12).  The  fame  piiiiLifi.e  is  illustiati-d  l>y  MU:h 
correlntiVL'sa.s«an<its — qvMilui,  and  la  lis— qui  lis.  1 1  ttnilat  ineAimo  yreal,  quanlus 
(th.)iig[j  lendered  oi'dy  by  a>|  must  ically  mean  aj  gr-at. 

It  lu.iy  bu  taken  as  a  guner.il  rule  ihat  aiu  r  i  he  reliitivo  ndvevba  as  und  than  we 
must  supply  a  wnrd  uf  the  same  kind  of  nieaiiing  as  the  word  qu.diiied  by  tha 
simple  or  'lemoiistr.itive  adverb  in  the  nKiin  c.auso.  lu  Aiig'o-^.ixon  we  i  f"ju 
fiiid  the  word  qualiiied  by  the  relative-  Klvurb  expio.^sed,  a-.;  /c  ne  nmeg  iiea  f-la 
gefan  nca  feiatwa  tt  viotg  guyliOH  :  "  i  ctuinul  caich  M>  Uiany  as  1  oau  sen  ,  u^^ny 
—Atkf.  CoU. 
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681  '*  He  has  not  written  so  much  as  I  have."  In  full — "Re  hsa 
not  written  so  much  as  I  have  written  much,"  (See  §  421,  and 
note  on  §  5-19. ) 

The  flilverb  oi  does  not  refer  to  the  manner  of  my  writing  (i.e.,  it  is  not 
an  adverb  of  trianner,  qualifying  tlie  verb  have  written),  but  refers  to  llie 
quanlily  tliat  I  have  wiitteu  (i.e.,  it  is  Eui  adverb  of  degree,  qualifying  the 
word  vtuch  understood). 

652  "lie  lias  lived  as  mayy  years  as  yon  have  lived  months."  In 
full — "He  has  lived  as  many  years  cls  you  have  lived  many 
months." 
In  the  adverhial  clause  as  is  an  adverb  qnalif3-ing  many  (iinder- 
etood),  and  the  wlioie  adverbial  clause  \a  co-ordluate  with  the 
demonstrative  as  in  the  main  clause. 

553  "He  has -WTitton  more  letters  than  yon."  In  full — "  He  ha» 
written  more  letters  thau  you  have  written  many  letters." 

It  is  clear  that  in  tlie  subordinate  clause  the  object  of  the  yerb'Aap* 
tcrillen  ia  not  eii>ress<'d,  and  yet  is  requisite  to  lUHke  tlie  sense  com- 
plete. A  transitive  verb  nuist  liave  an  object  (exiut-ssed  or  understood) 
as  well  as  a  subject.  And  as  a  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  >r/.t:,Lef 
of  leiters  wniteii  in  each  case,  the  object  lettert  (understood)  must  be 
tccfinijianied  by  an  adjective  indicating  number.  i  he  wlinle  is 
at  aclied  to  the  preiiiciile  in  the  main  cbiu=e,  denoting  tlie  standard  •( 
comparison  kept  in  view  when  the  assertion  of  the  main  clause  is  made. 

654  "He  does  not  write  so  well  aa  yon."  In  full — "He  does  not 
write  so  well  as  ywu  write  well.'  The  adverbial  idea  which  ia 
attached  to  the  predicate  in  the  subordinate  clause  is  not  the 
manner  (.speaking  gouerally)  of  'your  writing,'  but  the  defjrce  oj 
goodness  that  marks  '  your  writing.'  The  idea  of  <jooilae.%t  will 
be  cxjiressed  by  ndl,  and  the  notion  of  de<jree  by  the  adverb  aa, 
which  quaiilies  welL 

656  "  I  would  as  soon  die  as  suffer  Ihat."  Here  it  is  clear  that  the 
word  as  in  the  fiubordinate  clause  docs  not  mark  the  vuninir  of 
the  sulTeriiig  referred  to,  but  the  dojrtt  of  readiness  with  which 
'1  would  sulTer  that.'  Therefore  as  must  qualify  an  adverb 
(marking  renjjlnes.i),  understood.  At  full  length  the  sentence  ia, 
"  I  would  as  soon  die  as  (I  would  soon)  sulTcr  that." 

656     "  I  would  rather  die  than  sufTer  that." 

The  analvsis  of  the  iirccediug  sentence  will  guide  tis  to  that  of 
the  one  before  us.  At  full  length  it  will  be,  "  i  woidd  rather  die 
than  (I  would  soon)  snller  that."  Here  Ihan  (=  ulipn)  cjnalities 
the  predicate  would  sii_iFer,  and  the  adverbial  clause,  'than  J 
mould  soon  sujei-  that,'  qiialiiies  the  predicate  in  the  main  clause. 

667      "I  saw  John  as  well  as  Thomas."    In  fidl— "  I  s.aw  John  aa 

well  as  [I  E.-iw]  Tlioin.is  [wellj."  Here  the  elliptical  .vlverbial 
clause  'as  TIl'Uhus'  qnahlies  and  explains  tlie  us  \n  the  main 
clause^  to  vhich  it  is  therefore  in  the  adverbial  relation. 
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658  "ITc  13  not  so  rich  na  you  think."     In  full— (A)  "  He  is  uot  HO 
rich  [(a")  as  you  tliuik  j  (aV*)  that  ho  is  rich  "  J  ]. 

Subject,  'he.' 

n     J.     .  (  ]'erb  of  incomplete  predication,  *ia.* 

rreuicate,  \  Complement  of  predicate,  'rick' 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate^  *  not.' 

Adverbial    ad-  (  1.    '  so.' 

juncls  of  com-  |  2.  {Adverbial  clattxe)   [(o")    'as   yon  tliliLk 

plement,  {  that  he  is  rich ']. 

Analysis  of  (a'7. 

"As  yon  think  that  he  is  rich." 

The  constiHiction  of  this  clause  is  the  same  as  though  it  'were 
*'  You  think  that  he  is  so  rich."  The  relative  advcrlj  nx  qualiliea 
the  adjective  rich,  which  is  the  coni|ileinent  of  the  predicate  in 
the  dependent  substantive  clause  '^  that  lie  is  riclu" 

659  "  He  is  richer  than  you  suppose."     In  full — (B)  "  lie  is  richer 
£(x")  than  you  suppose  that  he  is  rich]." 

Subject,  'he.' 

p     ..  i  Verb  of  incomplete  predication    'is.* 

fredicate,  \  Complement  of  jyredicate,  'richer.' 

junci  oj  preUi-    >  . ,    .  ,     ■      ■  ,  . , 


CaUf 


that  he  is  rick  'J. 


Analysis  of  (if), 

Suhj^'ctj  *you.' 

PrtUicutf,  'buppose.* 

Object  {Substan-  if,...,.-,    .  ,     •     •  v  O 

live  clause),  _  ({ (a:  2/)  '  that  he  is  rich.  ) 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  predicate,  'than'  (=  tehen). 

Analysis  of  (x"y). 

Subject,  'he.' 

p     J-    f  j  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  'la' 

'"'^  \  Complement  of  predicate,  'rick' 

The  separation  of  than  or  as  from  the  clause  to  which  it  real]} 
belongs  rr.ay  be  illustrated  by  such  sentences  as,  "  I  to!d  him 
how  foolish  I  thought  he  was."  "  He  asked  me  how  I  thought 
he  looked." 

583     "  1  had  rather  die  than  endure  such  disgrace."   In  full-    (C)  "  I 
hud  rather  die  [{c")  than  [I  would  soon]  endure  such  disgrace"}, 
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Subject,  '  V 

p     J     f  i  Verb  of  incomplete  predication,  'had.' 

rreUKato,  y  Complanent  o/preaicaU,  '  rather,'  * 

Object,  ♦  die.  * 

Adverbial  adjunct  of  tlie  predicate,  'than  [1  would  soon]  endtm 
such  disgrace '  (c"). 

Anah/siA  of  {<f). 
Subject,       'L' 
Predicat^e,  'woiJd  endure.' 

581      "  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that."    In  full — f  A)  **  I  aa 
not  so  foolish  [(z";  aa  I  shoald  be  foolish  to  believe  that"]. 

Here  the  clause,  "  As  I  should that,"  is  co-ordinate  with  so,  and 

in  the  advc-ibirtl  relation  Xo/oolixh.  At  is  in  the  adverbial  relation  to  the 
complement  foolith  nnderst  )od.  To  oeiteve  Ihat  [i.e.,  fur  believing  that, 
or  in  believing  that)  is  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  the  verb  thoulu  bt. 

562  "  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  believe  that"     In  tull — (E)  "  I  am 
not  such  a  fool  [(a")  as  I  shotdd  be  a  fool  to  believe  that  "]. 

Ilere  the  ellijitical  adverbial  clause  (i  *  qnnliSes  the  adjective  tuck 
The  adverb  <u  may  be  taken  as  qusiUrying  the  predicate  thould  be, 

563  "lie  looks  as  if  he  knew  me."     In  full — "lie  looks  an  (ht 
would  look)  if  he  knew  me." 

(64      "  1  agree  with  you  in  so  far  as  you  adopt  his  opinion." 

Here  a  comparison  La  instituted  between  the  exlml  to  which  'I 
agree,'  and  the  eitent  to  which  'yon  adopt  his  opinion.' 
Each  clause  therefore  involv?«  a  word  denoting  extent,  qualified 

•  The  6xplaTi!\tlon  of  this  constructiou  U  not  ea<!y.  It  Is  frequently  said  thaj 
ka/l  \i  a  corruption  of  rcouhl.  If  this  were  so,  the  difEculty  would  vanish :  but 
there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  k'd  is  quite  correct.  The  jtnalugous  coa- 
gtruction  with  nef  is  unquestionably  genuine.  E.g.,  "  I  had  at  lief  not  hr,  as  liv\ 
to  be  in  aue  of  fuch  a  thing  <u  I  myself'" — (Shakspeare,  Juliuf  Catar,  t  2)  ;  as  also  that 
with  the  compan'.ive  liefer  or  liever.  Thus  we  find  in  Ch.iucer:  "  A«  never  had  t 
thing  to  U'.f,  nr.  liever" — (Frank.  Tale).  This  last  examiile  gives  us  a  gool  clue  to 
the  construction.  Lief  a«id  liever  are  adjectives  (not  adverbs)  agreeing  with  the 
object  of  the  verb  Aai-e,  wbich  in  this  construction  la  a  verb  of  incomplete  predi- 
cation (5r.  391.  3P.51,  so  that  lief  and  liefer,  or  liever,  are  Its  comp/einenXs.  (Com- 
pare the  phrases  lu.b  haben  and  lieber  haben,  in  German.)  At  present  the  use  of  the 
phra.se  to  hav.  lief  is  restricted  to  cases  where  the  object  of  the  verb  have  i»  a  verb 
in  the  infinitive  mood,  and  the  adjective  lief  is  qualified  by  the  a  !  verb  at.  Tht 
use  of  the  comp.irative  liefer  or  li^n'er  is  obsolete.  Now,  in  old  Enr,'iish,  we  find 
rcUhe  (early  or  ready)  ;  comp.  rather,  Buperl.  rathe»t,  used  as  adjectives.  Milton 
speak-  of  the  rathe  primrote.  and  Spenser  of  the  rather  i.e.,  earlier)  i-imbs.  Tlius, 
f .y  taking  rather  as  an  adjective  (giving  the  idea  of  pr'ference,  whica  easily  spring* 
uut  ')f  the  radical  notion  of  the  word),  we  get  in  the  plira.s-:;  to  have  rather  a  con- 
struction precisely  anal.^gous  to  that  in  to  have  lirf  (that  is,  to  hold  or  reg;ird  as 
dear  or  de.-rir'jbU),  or  to  have  iufer :  have  bcinir  .^  verb  '^f  incomplete  piedieation, 
rather  its  complement,  and  the  dependent  infi'ii'Ive  the  object  of  have.  Lot  it  be 
observed  that  /  had  sooner  do  to  and  to  is  Uid  Evglish.  Sooner  is  not  an  adjective. 
We  most  say,  /  leovld  to<mer,  iic.  I  icould  ratlitr  is  good  English,  because  rather 
is  an  adverb  as  weli  "w  ui  »4jcctiveb  lu  tiie  phraae  /  b4Mi  rallntr,  tiie  verb  tuid  im 
In  tfco  aat^unctive  nvntx. 
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pespectiv^ely  by  a  demonstrative  and  a  relative  adverb  of  degree, 
by  means  of  which  the  eonijiarisou  is  effected.  At  full  leiii;th, 
therefore,  the  sentence  will  be,  "  I  ir;ree  with  yon  in  bo  fax  as 
yon  adopt  his  opinion  (far), " 

669  "He  knows  that,  inasmnch  as  I  havu  told  him."  That  is  to 
say,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  the  fact  that  he  knows  that,  is 
equivalent  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  the  fact  that  1  have  told 
him.  The  relative  as,  therefore,  in  the  subordinate  clause, 
qualifies  a  word  (understood)  denoting  extent,  and  the  whole 
adverbial  clause  is  co-ordinate  with  the  deumnstrative  as  in  the 
phrase  in  as  much  ;  the  phrase  in  as  much  being  in  the  adverbial 
relation  to  the  verb  knows. 

666  *'  I  cannot  give  you  so  much  as  five  pounds."  In  full — "  1 
cannot  give  so  much  as  five  pounds  (are  much)."  (In  Latin  the 
correlatives  ta/ii«?7t  and  quantum  would  be  used ;  And  nuantum 
shows  that  the  idea  of  quantity  belongs  as  essentially  to  tlie 
dependent  as  to  the  main  clause.) 

'iSn  "  I  cannot  give  you  more  than  five  pounds."  The  analogy  of 
the  preceding  sentence  shows  that  we  must  fill  up  the  ellipsis 
thus  : — "I  cannot  give  you  more  than  five  pounds  are  much." 

668     "Our  habits  are  costlier  than  Liicullus  wore." 

Here  agaiu  the  original  sense  of  titan  {^=when)  gnes  ns  hh  easy 
explanation  of  t'le  ellipsis.  'Our  baliits  are  cusiliri-  tlian  (when) 
Lucullus  wore  costly  iidbits;'  i.e.,  '  Taking  LucuUus's  wc-aruig  of  cosily 
habits  as  a  standard  uf  comparison,  our  habits  are  cosiher." 

569  "More  than  twenty  men  were  killed."  That  is,  "More  men 
than  twenty  (are  many)  were  killed."  In  other  words  :  —  "  When 
twenty  are  many  (or,  if  twenty  are  regarded  as  many),  more 
were  killed." 

ffJO  "Whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  I  shall  do  it."  This  is  a  con- 
tracted eUiptical  sentence. 

Whether  is  equivalent  to  if  either  (Latin,  sive,  ie.,  aivel).     At 
full  length  we  get  two  co-ordinate  sentences. 
(A)  "If  he  likes  it,  I  shall  do  it." 
(13)  "  If  he  does  not  like  it,  I  shall  do  it" 
571  o  "  He  cannot  so  much  as  read."     In  full — "He  cannot  (do) 
mucti  as  (to)  rea;l  (is  much)."     The  elli])tical  adverbial  clause  • 
read '  is  co-ordinate  with  the  adverb  so,  and  the  connect! 
adverb  as  (jualifies  mudt  understood. 

6726  "  He  was  fond  of  lU  such  amusements  as  cricket  and  rowing,' 

An,  in  the  elliptical  clause  at  cricket  and  rouring  are.  must  be  toUeii  a; 
a  substitute  for  a  relative  pronoun  (§  412),  and  so  foiuiing  the  comple 
ment  of  the  verb  of  incomplete  prcuicalion  are.  The  wtiole  clause  is  in 
the  attribiiiive  relation  ti«  amus-  menl,  and  is  crt-ordinnt<>  with  tvch.  It 
lias  been  before  explained  that  ilie  proper  cr>rrela:ive  "i such  (=^bwa-llc) 
la  vluch  <'«^  hwi-Uc).     It  is  for  this  which  tliat  at  does  dutv. 
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672  c  "  'WTiich  when  Beelzehnb  perceived,  than  whom,  Satan  exoepii 
none  higher  sat,  with  grave  aspect  he  rose." 

The  objective  cnse  whom  is  anomalous,  ihoogh  the  nsajje  of  the  best 
writers  saiiclions  it.  If  it  were  grammatically  correct,  it  wonlj  also  be 
correct  to  gay,  '  Nune  sat  lii^'ner  than  him  '  In  analysis  '  than  wliora  ' 
must  be  treated  as  a  mere  adverbial  phrane,  it  being  impossible  to  supplj 
the  ellipsis  so  as  to  expand  it  into  an  adverbial  clause. 

672d.     "LctHSgo." 

Here  Ift  is  the  seconfi  person  plnral  of  the  imperative  mood  of  the 
verb  let,  wlrch  is  a  verij  of  iuconiplete  iiredicaticm,  having  u»  for  its 
object  and  i]o  for  its  con)[)iemeut,  the  suhjrc.t  of  the  imperative  beiiii;,  as 
osiiiil,  understood.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  ohjeciive  coraptement 
(J."?1J-^J,  f>f  Tiliicii  in  fact  tliis  is  one  variety,  we  have  an  aiiribuliro 
notion  i52flii.  denoted  by  the  infinitive  gn,  aitiicheil  to  the  object  u/.  It 
is  a  b!eiiiiiii<^of  ilie  olijeciive  and  the  inlinuive  complement,  a'iie  gram- 
ninlirnl  relations  of  the  words  in  the  imperative  sentence,  '  I. el  [ye] 
him  so  '  are  the  same  as  in  t)ie  asscnive  sentence  '  I  let  him  go  "  (§307). 
'I  let  him  go"  does  not  differ  (grammatically)  from  '1  made  hira  go,' 
which  is  closely  analogous  to  'I  made  him  angry,'  the  only  difference 
beiiiij  tliHl  the  attriljutive  idea  attached  to  tlie  object  is  expressed  by  • 
verb  in  the  one  ca'-e,  and  an  adjective  in  the  other.  The  class  of  atiri* 
butive  words  includes  both  (.§291). 
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573  The  prccedin,^  system,  of  analysis  etill  leaves  U9  with 
groups  of  -wortls  in  many  cases,  into  the  mutual  relations 
of  which  it  does  not  enter.  "When  a  minute  account  of 
each  word  of  a  sentence  is  given,  including  not  only  its 
syntactical  relation  to  other  words,  but  also  its  etymologicaJ 
inflections  ami  accidents,  the  process  is  termed  parsing. 
Two  or  three  examples  will  show  the  mode  in  which  it 
should  bo  performed  better  than  any  system  of  rules. 

674  "  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  who  had  taken  the  red 
book  that  lay  on  the  table." 

/. — Personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  singular  ntimber, 
in  the  nominativo  case,  because  it  ia  the  subject  of  the 
verb  told. 
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iold. — Transitivo  verb  :  m  the  active  yoico,  indicative  mood, 
past  indefinite  tcnso,  first  person,  sinpnlar  number; 
in  the  predicative  relation  to  /,  with  ^-liich  it  agroea 
in  number  and  person. 

him. — Personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person  and  the  mas- 
culino  gender  ;  in  tho  singular  number  and  objective 
case,  standing  in  tho  adverbial  relation  to  tho  verb 
told,  of  which  it  is  the  indirect  object. 

that. — Subordinative  conjunction,  connecting  tho  substan- 
tive clause,  "/  did  not  know — table,"  with  the  verb 
told. 

I, — Personal  pronoun  of  tho  first  person,  in  tho  singnlat 
number  and  nominative  case  :  subject  of  tho  verb  did. 

did. — Auxiliarj'  verb,  in  tho  active  voice,  indicative  mood, 
past  indoliuite  tenso,  first  person  singular;  in  the  pre- 
dicative relation  to  /,  with  which  it  agrees  in  nuiubei 
and  person. 

not. — Adverb  of  negation,  modifying  tho  verb  did. 

k)ww. — Transitive  verb,  in  the  active  voice,  infinitive  mood, 
imperfect  tenso ;  depending  ou  tho  verb  did. 

who. — Interrogative  pronoun,  in  tho  singular  number, 
third  person,  and  nominative  case,  being  the  subject 
of  tho  verb  had  taken. 

had  taken. — Transitivo  verb;  in  tho  active  voice,  indicative 
mood,  past  perfect  tense,  third  person,  singular  num- 
Lor ;  in  tho  predicative  relation  to  the  pronoun  who, 
with  which  it  agrees  in  number  and  person. 

the. — Definite  article,  in  tho  attributive  relation  to  look. 

red. — Qualitative  adjective,  in  tho  positive  degree  of  com- 
parison ;  in  tho  attributive  relation  to  tho  noun  hook. 

book. — Common  noun,  of  tho  neuter  gender ;  in  the  singular 
number  and  objective  case,  standing,  in  tho  objective 
relation  to  tho  verb  had  taken. 

that. — Piolativo  pronoun,  of  the  neuter  gender,  third  person 
and  singuLir  number,  to  agree  with  its  antecedent  Itook, 
and  in  tho  nominative  caso  because  it  is  tho  subject  of 
tho  verb  lay. 

lay. — Intransitive  verb  ;  in  tho  active  voice,  indicative 
mood,  past  indefinite  tenso,  third  person,  singular 
numljcr,  in  the  predicative  relation  to  iAui,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  number  and  person. 

071. — Preposition  governing  tho  noun  tubtc. 

the. — iJefinite  article,  in  tho  attributive  relation  to  tho  noun 
table. 

table, — Common  noun,  of  tho  neu';er  gender ;  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  objective  caso,  governed  by  the  pre- 
position on. 
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EXERCISES. 


The  Numhem  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  ExercUrsare  those  of 
Uut  Farayraphi  in  tJie  Grammar  to  which  they  relate. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  NOUN. 

34       Write  down  the  abstract  nouns  which  correspond  to  the 

followrinjj  adjectives : — 

Pure,  simple,  good,  bad,  worthy,  splendid,  just,  meek,  temperate, 
large,  wide,  broad,  slow,  quick,  red,  blue,  sour,  sharp,  sweet,  di.-^iant, 
near,  soft,  able,  innocent,  durable,  brilliant,  merry,  brief,  white, 
long,  able,  humble,  popular,  obstinate,  wicked,  pious,  poor,  sad, 
infirm,  jovial,  sileut,  wise,  prudent,  abundant. 

Write  down  the  adjectives  which  correspond  to  the  following 
abstract  nouns  ;— 

Vobility,  stupidity,  fickleness,  suppleness,  height,  5epth,  aciditj-, 
t»j^ndence,  sleepiness,  greenness,  rigidity,  ductility,  sonority,  infirm- 
ity, patience,  condescension,  prosperity,  wsdom,  eleg;moe,  strength, 
valour,  magnanimity,  elevation,  candour,  durabiiity,  insipidity, 
heroism,  monstrosity,  grandeur,  widlli.  breadth,  sendity. 

38  Write  down  in  one  column  all  the  mascnliue  nouns  in  the 
following  list  ;iin  another  column  all  the  feminine  nouns  ;  in 
a  third  column  all  the  neuter  nouns ;  and  in  a  fourth  coliunn 
all  the  nouns  of  common  gender ; — 

Cow,  horse,  dog,  man,  girl,  ship,  house,  Robert,  Jane,  London, 
Thames,  goose,  hen,  cock,  bird,  sheep,  pig,  boar,  fox,  uncle,  nephew, 
John,  vixen,  lass,  ox,  form,  desk,  tree,  sen'ant,  footman,  maid,  boy, 
nursemaid,  baby,  slate,  gander,  elephant,  tiger,  lioness,  Maria,  France, 
Napoleon,  cart,  infant,  brother,  lady,  pen,  lord,  king,  sovereign, 
queen,  ruler,  judge,  author, cousin,  sister,  mother,  aunt,  box,  speaker, 
^ViUiam. 

67  Write  out  the  following  sentences,  and  draw  one  line  under 
the  nouns  which  are  in  the  possessive  singular  and  two  lines 
under  those  which  are  the  possessive  plural,  one  line  over 
those  in  the  nominative  case,  and  two  lines  over  those  whicL 
are  in  the  objective  case.  Also  point  out  on  what  nouns  the 
possessive  cases  depend  : — 

He  admires  the  lady's  beauty.     He  saw  the  queen's  courtiers. 
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They  live  ii\  kiuga'  courts.  The  king's  palace  ie  large.  The  lady's 
robe  was  torn.  I  saw  some  ladies  iu  the  room.  The  ladies'  dresoea 
were  liandsomc.  The  buys'  cxercisoi  are  bmlly  written.  I  saw  the 
boys  at  play.  The  boy's  I'atlier  has  arrived.  She  made  the  women's 
dresses.  Where  is  my  wife's  purse  i* '  The  men  slew  their  wives. 
The  men  heard  of  their  wives'  danger.  Call  tlie  girls  in.  Give  me 
the  girls'  books.  Hold  the  horse's  head.  Tiie  liorses  are  drinkiug 
water.  The  liorses'  hoots  are  hard.  He  is  paring  the  horses'  hoofs. 
He  stole  John's  sister's  books.  John  stole  his  sister's  books.  The 
men's  wages  are  due.  My  father's  house  is  large.  I  saw  John's 
brothers.     He  ran  away  fi'om  his  father's  house. 

^0  Write  out  the  following  sentences,  and  draw  one  line  under 
the  nouns  which  are  the  direct  objects  of  verbs,  and  two 
lines  under  those  which  are  datives  or  indirect  objects : — 

Give  Mary  an  apple.  He  gave  the  dog  a  bone.  He  gave  the  dog 
to  his  cousin.  My  father  sent  Jolm  to  school.  My  uncle  sent  John 
a  cake.  The  policeman  took  tlie  man  to  prison.  The  kind  woman 
took  the  poor  man  a  loaf.  Mary  fetched  .he  beer.  Fetch  your 
mother  a  chair.  John  fetched  Tom  a  slap  on  the  head.  He  brought 
the  runaway  home  again.  My  father  brought  my  brother  a  watch 
from  town.  Pour  the  water  into  the  basin.  Pour  your  cousia  out  a 
glass  of  wine.  He  wrote  his  father  a  long  letter.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
wrot>- '  JIarmion.'  He  handed  the  lady  to  her  carriage.  Hand  that 
geui  leman  a  glass. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  ADJECTIVE. 

85 — 98  "Write  down  in  a  column  the  adjectives  in  the  following 
sentences,  and  write  opposite  each  the  noun  which  it  qualihes  ; 
also  point  out  to  which  class  each  adjective  belongs  : — 

Give  me  two  shillings.  He  rides  a  black  horse.  Wise  men  never 
waste  time.  Twenty  men  were  killed.  He  heard  of  the  poor  man's 
death.  The  fine  ladies'  dresses  are  torn.  The  ladies'  fine  dresses 
are  torn.  He  crojaped  the  black  horse's  tail.  The  brown  horse  has 
a  black  tail.  That  man  has  two  horses.  Every  man  has  two  ears 
and  one  mouth.  They  travelled  the  whole  day.  Several  carriages 
have  passed  this  house.  Take  another  seat.  All  men  admire 
generous  actiijns.  No  man  likes  pain.  Which  dish  do  you  prefer '( 
What  boolvs  have  you  read  'i*  We  have  read  thcf^e  books.  Do  not 
tell  such  lies.  Such  conduct  deserves  puni.'<hmcnt.  He  succeeded 
the  first  time.  Each  man  received  the  same  sura.  Much  precious 
time  was  lost.  Many  brave  men  were  killed.  That  sentence  is  on 
the  second  page  of  the  third  volume.     What  nonsense  you  talk. 

87  In  the  following  sentences  point  out  whether  the  adjective 
is  in  the  attributive  or  in  the  predicative  relation  to  the  noun 
wliich  it  qualilies,  papng  particular  attention  to  the  cases  in 
which  the  noim  is  not  expressed  : — 

There  is  a  white  cow.  He  gave  me  ten  apples.  The  apples  are 
ripe.  Which  boy  is  the  cleverest  ?  They  seem  happy.  He  feels  ilL 
Idle  boys  must  be  Dun'shcd.     The  tallest  boys  are  not  always  the 
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Strongest.  Ho  haa  many  kind  fiienda.  The  days  are  short.  Tho 
nighis  are  lonj,'fst  bi  winter.  It  is  hottest  in  suiiuner.  ^Vo  have  the 
cokiest  weather  in  winter.  My  cousin  is  uiiined  Jane.  A  man 
riding  nt  lull  galloj)  has  passed  tlie  house.  'I'he  soldiers,  wearied 
with  the  mareh,  lialted.  The  soldiers  are  weary.  \V ho  gave  you 
that  pretty  boolc  Y  It  is  the  prettiest  I  ever  saw.  Wliat  news  is 
there  i'  Tlie  reports  are  alanning.  Tlie  man  spread  an  alarming 
report.  These  niistalces  are  vexatious.  The  sleeping  lion  was 
aroused  by  tlie  lleree  dcgs.  The  lion,  sleejiing  in  Lis  dun,  wiis  aroused. 
1  saw  the  boys  sleejjing.  Tlio  boys  are  sleejiy.  Those  pears  are  tho 
rii)ett.  Those  pears  are  ripe.  "Wlien  will  the  corn  be  rii)e  ?  ^Vluch 
).;  ,he  way  ?  Whieh  wine  is  the  best  ?  The  lirst  volume  is  the  best. 
'» lie  second  voluino  j«  tedious.  A\'hat  time  1  um  aliuid  I  will  trust 
in  tlicc. 

99       Ju   the   foUomTig   sentences    supply  the  nouns  wlvich   are 
understood : — 

I  have  read  these  books,  but  I  have  not  rea<I  those.     All  go  to  one 

{)lace.  The  nierk  sliall  inherit  the  earth.  \Vhich  of  these  books 
lave  you  read  'r  Take  this  ajijile  and  give  me  that.  He  waspunishtd 
for  this.  This  is  pretty.  The  poor  sull.r  more  than  the  rich. 
Tills  pictiu-e  is  the  prettiest.  "Which  boy  is  tht^  cleverest  ?  "Which 
of  these  two  boys  is  the  cleverer?  My  book  is  the  prettiest.  That 
is  the  prettiest  book.     John  is  the  cleverest  in  tho  class.     She  is  the 

Erettiest  of  all  niy  consins.     These  are  my  children.     That  is  John's 
at.     My  api))e  is  the  biggest. 

lOl — 116     Wrir«  dowTi  the  (»niparative  and  superlative  degrees 
of  the  follovang  adjectives,  or  theix  substitutes  : — 

Large,  grfot,  high,  fierce,  lovely,  full,  tame,  rich,  happy,  hand- 
come,  comin';ii,  merry,  near,  gay,  cold,  holy,  healthy,  blight,  cold, 
big,  red,  r:c)i,  monstrous,  winsome,  sad,  mad,  beautilul,  fresh,  dull, 
hearty,  qi'jarrelsome,  blithe,  siilendid,  clever,  idle,  gentle. 

"Write  '*o-\vn  the  positive  degree  of  the  following  ad- 
jectives-— 

Prettirr,  rudest,  ewcctcst.,  justcst,  gentler,  finest,  steeper,  ten- 
derer, worst,  slenderest,  duller,  sweetest,  gentlest,  wittier,  slower, 
tidiest,  wealthier,  hanlsomcst,  sprightlier,  mightiest,  nastiest, 
rudest,  brightest,  crudest,  better. 

EXERCISES  ON  THE  PROXOUN'S. 

IftS     Point  out  what  nouns  the  pronouns  are  used  for  in  the 
following  exercise : — 

The  master  praised  tho  boy  because  he  v^'as  attentive.  Children 
are  loved  when  they  are  good.  'i"he  boys  have  lost  their  ball.  If 
the  thief  is  caught  he  will  be  punished.  Jane  lias  found  her  book. 
The  horse  ran  away  with  liis  rider.  Tarents  love  their  cliildren. 
When  the  boys  have  leanit  tlieir  lessons,  they  must  say  them  to  the 
master.  Tlie  men  will  be  paid  when  they  have  finished  tlieir  work. 
The  woman  has  lost  her  child.     AVHien  the  girl  was  old  enough,  her 
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mother  sent  her  to  school.  The  girls  have  lost  thsir  neorllea;  they 
will  never  find  them  again.  The  idttcn  was  biting  its  mother's  fail. 
If  the  mail  loaves  hiri  glove  behind  him,  his  dog  will  fetch  it  for 
him.  The  boy  said  that  he  had  found  the  shilling.  John  cried  out, 
'  I  Imve  found  a  bu-d's  nest.'  Jane  said  slio  had  finished  her  task. 
George,  you  said  you  had  leamt  your  lessons. 

130  "Write  out  the  foUowng  sentences  and  draw  one  line  under 
the  substantive  pronouns,  and  two  lines  under  the  adjective 
pronouns : — 

I  toUl  him  that.  He  heard  that  we  had  arrived.  "WTio  said  so  P 
Whicli  wii  edo  you  prefer  ?  Whose  pen  is  tliis  ?  Giveine  that  book. 
I  told  him  myself.  Tliou  art  tlie  man.  She  is  mad.  What  buslnesa 
is  it  of  youi-s  'i  One  cannot  but  admire  liis  perseverance.  "We  ride 
every  day.  Wlio  is  that  man  whom  you  were  speaking  to  ?  Our 
Louse  was  bunicd  dov.-u.  His  father  has  come  aud  is  talking  with 
tuiuc.    You  may  sit  on  either  side. 

129  Point  out  ^vhich  of  the  adjective  pronouns  in  the  following 
sentences  are  used  adjectively,  and  •which  are  used  sub- 
stantively : — 

On  what  day  do  you  set  outP  I  do  not  like  this  hook;  give  me 
that.  That  is  the  style  wliich  I  admire  most.  I  could  not  find  that 
book  whieli  you  v.-antcd.  "Will  you  liave  thcpe  or  tliose  ?  He  gave 
twopence  to  each  of  tlicra.  I  do  not  love  either  of  them.  That  is 
what  I  said.  1  cannot  cat  lliis  moat:  liave  you  no  other?  You 
may  have  whichevor  ball  you  like.  What  happiness  is  in  store  for 
you  !  Tell  the  othoi-s  wliat  I  said.  What  lovely  weather!  Pay  me 
the  money  wluch  you  owe  mo. 

148 — 1G7  Write  out  the  following  sentences,  and  draw  one  Hne 
under  the  relative  pronouns,  and  two  lines  under  theii 
antecedents : — 

He  who  does  wrong  dcorvos  punishment.  Give  this  money  to  the 
poor  man  wliose  child  was  Icilletl.  They  that  seek  rae  early  shall  find 
mo.  "Whose  is  this  book  that  I  have  found  ?  Is  that  the  man  whom 
you  spoke  of  ?  That  is  not  the  book  which  I  gave  you.  You  are 
not  tlie  person  whom  I  expected.  Which  is  th.e  author  whom  you 
admire  most?  He  departed  the  very  day  that  I  arrived.  It  is  that 
tliat  gi-icvc3  me.  It  is  this  that  I  fear.  Tliat  which  you  tell  me  is 
incredible.  That  wliicli  is  false  and  mean  should  bo  despised. 
Those  wlio  love  wi.sdom  will  find  it.  Come  and  see  the  pony  that 
my  father  has  given  to  my  brother,  who  has  just  left  the  school  at 
which  he  was  for  so  many  years.  I'liey  are  but  faiiit-licarted  whoso 
coui-a go  fails  in  time  of  danger.  BL  ssed  is  the  man  whoso  ti-ans- 
pression  is  forgiven.  Hajipy  are  they  in  whose  midst  peace  reigns. 
He  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead.  Wliose  hatred  is  covered  by 
deceit,  his  wickedness  shall  be  showed  before  the  whole  congre- 
gation, lie  to-day  tliat  sheds  his  blood  with  me  shall  be  my  brother. 
"  This  is  the  priest  all  shaven  and  shom  that  niarricd  the  man  all 
tattered  and  torn  that  kissed  the  maiden  all  forlorn  that  irJIkcd  the 
cow  with  the  crumpled  honi  that  tossed  the  dog  that  worried  the 
cat  tliat  killed  the  rut  that  ate  the  malt  that  lay  in  the  hou^  that 
Jack  bunt." 
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166     Supply  relative  pronouns  where  they  are  understood  in  the 

following'  seuteuces : — 

Pay  me  the  money  tou  owe  me.  ^V^lich  was  the  road  you  took  f 
Play  jiie  the  tunes  I  Inre.  Be  reconciled  witli  tlie  man  you  have 
ofl'ended.  That  is  not  the  book  I  gave  j'ou.  I  am  come  to  pay  for 
the  goods  I  bought  yesteiday.  He  has  not  answered  the  letter  I 
wrote  him.  Have  you  received  the  moviey  I  sent  you  p  He  is  not 
the  man  I  expected. 

143,  144,  148  In  the  following  sentences  point  out  when  thai 
is  a  i-elative  pronoun  and  when  it  is  a  demonstrative 
pronoun: — 

There  ia  that  man  again.  "  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  in- 
creaseth,"  Ho  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me  shall  be  my 
brother.  That  man  is  guilty.  What  was  that  noise  that  I  heard? 
Who  is  that  man  ?  Is  that  the  horse  that  you  bought  ?  Whose  ia 
that  book  that  you  have  in  your  handp  Avoid  that  whicli  ia 
sinful.  Write  do%vn  the  words  tl '  at  I  dictate.  You  said  that  you  did 
not  know.  That  is  not  true.  AVho  is  he  that  wishes  for  more  men  P 
Teil  that  boy  to  be  quiet  All  the  goods  that  he  sells  are  bad.  Cease 
that  noise.  What  was  that  that  you  were  eaj-ing  ?  It  is  that  that 
I  fear.  That  is  the  hope  that  supports  me.  Show  me  the  man  that 
dares  to  climb  that  lieight.  The  teacher  says  that  that '  that '  that 
that  boy  made  use  of  was  unnecessary. 

-160  Write  out  the  following  sentences;  draw  one  lint 
under  the  relative  pronouns,  and  two  lines  under  the  interro- 
gative pronouns : — 

Which  is  the  shortest  road  P  Have  you  read  the  book  which  1 
gave  you  ?  Dd  yu  kuow  what  ho  said  P  Whom  did  he  refer  to  ? 
Who  said  so  ?  Is  that  the  man  who  said  so  ?  Do  you  know  who 
did  this  ?  Did  you  see  which  way  he  went  P  Is  that  what  you 
said  ?  Tell  me  what  you  said  ?  I  want  to  know  who  broke  the 
v.indow.  They  do  not  laiow  what  to  do.  "What  is  the  matter  with 
you  P  Do  you  know  what  that  means  P  Did  you  hear  what  I  said  ? 
Ey  what  means  can  we  succeed  ?  On  what  day  will  you  come  ? 
VvTiy  do  you  tell  me  what  I  know  already  P  When  did  you  receive 
what  I  sent  you  P  ^'\'ho  is  there  ?  Do  you  Icnow  tlic  gcntlcmnn  who 
has  just  arrived  ?  Whose  hat  is  this  P  Can  you  tell  me  whose  hat  this 
is  P  Do  you  know  the  man  whose  house  was  robbed  ?  Wui  you  teU 
me  whom  I  am  to  give  this  to  P 

TTrite  out  the  folloA\dng  sentences ;  draw  one  line  under  the 
relative  and  interrogative  pronouns  which  are  in  the  nomina- 
tive case,  and  two  lines  under  those  which  are  in  the  objcctiv« 
case : — 

T^Hiere  is  the  man  who  did  tliis  P  He  is  a  man  whom  I  despise, 
Do  not  trust  a  man  whom  all  slum.  lie  is  a  man  in  wliom  1  liave 
no  confidence.  \\  here  is  llie  jicn  which  I  gave  you?  Who  has 
taken  tlie  pen  which  lay  on  my  desk  ?  I  will  sliow  you  the  horse  which 
I  bought  yesterday.  I  do  pot  like  books  that  convey  no  instruction. 
This  ia  the  man  ^hom  1  sent  for.    That  is  the  book  wliich  I  sent  yc« 
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for.  Give  me  the  book  that  I  asked  for.  Tliey  that  seek  me  early 
ehall  find  me.  Have  you  seen  the  ship  which  has  just  arrived? 
There  is  the  ship  of  which  my  uncle  is  captain.  To  wliich  of  these 
persons  did  you  refer  ?  That  is  the  book  v  hich  I  spoke  of.  He  is 
the  very  man  that  I  was  looking  for.  I  love  them  tliat  love  me. 
He  purchased  the  house  which  his  brother  had  built.  He  no  longer 
possesses  the  estate  which  once-belonged  to  him.  He  avoids  every- 
thing that  interferes  with  liis  studies.  What  did  you  ask  for? 
What  did  he  say  ?  "What  ails  you  ?  What  indued  you  to  say  so  ? 
WTiich  of  them  is  right  ?  Which  of  these  do  you  want  ?  Wliich 
pleases  you  most  ?  Take  whichever  you  like  best.  I  will  do  ■s\hat- 
ever  I  like.  He  likes  whatever  is  manly.  He  likes  everything  that 
I  like.  He  likes  everything  that  pleases  me.  He  likes  everj-thing 
that  I  am  fond  of.  He  admires  whatever  is  pretty.  A^Tiere  are  the 
flowers  that  you  promised  to  send  me  ?  To  whom  did  he  sell  the 
hoiise  that  he  built  ?  He  has  lost  everything  that  belonged  to  him. 
Repeat  what  ,1  said.  Tell  me  what  you  want.  Tell  me  who  did 
that.  Tell  me  what  ails  you.  Read  what  follows.  Correct  the 
mistake  which  he  made.  Correct  the  mistakes  which  occur  in  that 
eentence.  Send  me  the  cake  which  you  promised  me.  Have  you 
received  the  letter  that  I  sent  you?  That  13  not  u  di-cis  that 
becomes  her. 


EXERCISES  ON  THE  VEiiB. 

182     Make  a  list  of  twenty  transitive,  and  ot  twenty  intransitive 
verbs,  and  make  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  them. 

182,  183     In  the  following  examples  point  out  whether  the  verb 
is  used  transitively,  intransitively,  or  reflectively : — 

He  speaks.  He  speaks  French.  He  talks  too  loud.  He  is  talking 
nonsense.  He  is  eating.  He  is  eating  liis  dinner.  He  rides  to 
town  every  day.  I  ride  a  black  horse.  He  plays  too  eagerly.  He 
plays  the  flute.  He  is  working  a  siun.  Yeast  makes  beer  work. 
He  strikes  the  ball.  The  snake  twists  and  turns  about.  The  earth 
turns  round.  He  has  twisted  his  anldc.  He  turned  tlie  man  out  of 
the  room.  The  boy  is  si>inning  a  top.  The  top  spins  round.  I 
smell  a  rat.  The  rose  smells  sweet.  He  is  renting.  I  am  resting 
myself.  He  gave  up  the  game.  You  had  better. give  in.  The 
town  surrendered.  The  commandant  surrendered  the  town.  Tlie 
undertaking  promises  well.  He  promised  t-o  corae.  His  return 
rejoiced  the  hearts  of  his  parents.  We  aU  rejoiced  at  his  success. 
The  sliip  struck  on  a  rock.  I  struck  myself  with  a  haniMier.  He 
struck  the  ball  hard.  He  has  not  shaved  this  morning.  TJie  barber 
shaved  me  yesterday.  Get  your  umbrella.  Got  out  of  my  way.  I 
withdraw  my  claim.  The  deputation  withdrew.  Everyone  laughed. 
They  laughed  him  to  scorn.  He  ran  a  race.  He  ran  a  thorn  into 
his  finger.  Keep  wliere  you  are.  K  ecp  your  place.  Get  up.  He 
roused  up  at  the  soimd.  He  launched  out  into  all  sorts  of  extrava- 
gance. The  horsemen  spread  over  the  plain.  The  robbers  soon 
dirpersed. 

186     Express  the  sense  of  each  of  the  following  sentences  by 
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means  of  tlie  passive  voice  of  the  verbs  that  are  used;  aa, 
"He  struck  thu  boy,"  "  The  boy  -vvas  struck  by  him." 

Tlio  cat  killed  the  moiiso.  Tho  soldiers  are  defending  the  city. 
This  docs  not  .-iirprise  me.  "\Vo  love  oui- jiri vents,  lie  h;il03  nioan- 
ness.  The  man  has  earned  the  reward.  That  surprised  me.  This 
will  please  you.  I  had  not  exjiected  this.  "We  s;iall  refuse  your 
rcquejit.  M'e  have  received  a  h'tter.  We  heard  the  thunder.  Wo 
are  writing  French  exercises.  1I<-  had  cut  his  own  throat.  Idleuesa 
will  clothe  a  man  with  rags.    Did  that  boy  make  your  njse  bleed  ? 

Express  the  sense  of  ccich  of  tho  following  sentences  by 
means  of  the  active  voice  of  the  verbs  that  are  used : — • 

"\Ve  -wore  overtaken  by  a  stonn.  Has  my  letter  been  rercived  by 
you  ?  lie  was  kiUed  by  th^  blow,  'i'lie  pi^  has  been  ki'.nd  by  tho 
buujicr.  The  letter  wa.<  never  received  by  us.  'Thou  wilt  bo  loved 
by  all.  I  was  being  ])nshcd  by  my  iieifjhbour.  Has  a  new  lio\iso 
been  built  bv  your  brotlier  ?  Was  your  coat  t<Tn  by  that  boy? 
Mice  are  cauf:lit  by  cats.  IJy  whom  has  your  coat  been  toni  P  By 
whom  shall  y.u  be  accompauitrd  ?  Ly  liow  many  soldiers  will  tlie 
quceu  be  escorted  ? 

191,  192  Point  out  ■which  verbs  in  the  follo^vi^g  sentences  aro 
in  the  inlinitivo  mood,  drawing  one  line  under  those  in  the 
simple  iulinitive,  and  two  lines  tinder  those  in  tho  gerundive 
inhnitive : — 

Did  yon  speak  ?  Shall  you  go  ?  We  shall  soon  bo  there.  Lot  me 
see  it.  Dare  you  say  so  ?  We  heard  him  speak.  You  must  depart. 
I  let  him  go  on.  You  need  not  stay.  I  cannot  sec.  He  could  not 
reply.  If  I  might  but  see  hiiu.  You  may  be  sure  of  it.  Did  you 
say  that  ?  I  do  not  know.  Do  not  let  it  fall.  Do  tell  me  his  name. 
He  does  ncFt  hear.  I  can  easily  do  that.  1  will  tiy  to  do  so.  1  long 
to  depart.  Wo  hoped  to  succeed.  To  please  you  ia  oar  constant 
endeavour.     We  can  but  fail  if  wo  try. 

192  Write  out  the  following  sentences.  Draw  one  line  undct 
those  gerundiul  infinitives  whieh  are  the  subjects  of  other 
vcrl)s,  two  lines  under  those  which  are  the  objects  of  other 
verbs,  and  tluee  lines  under  those  which  are  used  to  denote 
the  purpose  or  cause  of  some  action  or  state : — 

He  came  to  fetch  me.  He  went  to  sco  what  was  the  matter.  To 
be  slot'iful  ill  buMHOSs  is  not  tlie  way  to  succeed.  He  hopes  to  licar 
from  you  soon.  Show  me  how  to  do  it.  I  desire  to  see  you.  It  is 
all  very  wt-ll  to  say  you  can't,  but  you  must  try  to  do  it.  It  is  easy 
to  .«ee  that  he  knows  nothing  about  it.  He  dislikes  to  be  kept 
waiting.  "We  .«ent  him  to  buy  some  bread.  His  object  is  to  tiro  out 
my  i>aticnce.  'I'liat  water  is  not  tit  to  think,  llel))  me  to  carry  tliis. 
I  am  happy  to  tind  you  so  much  better.  I  am  glad  to  licar  it.  The 
boya  liad  a  long  task  to  do.  I  was  not  i)repared  to  hear  thut  news. 
He  pretended  to  bo  Oicep  11-;  did  nis  best  to  nun  me.  He  is 
anxious  to  do  his  du(y.  lie  do.  igiits  to  tease  me.  The  master  called 
the  boy  to  say  his  lesson.    I  love  to  watch  the  return  of  spring.    I 
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Em  charmed  to  welcome  you  to  my  honso.  Have  yon  come  to  rtay 
with  us?  lie  is  too  clever  to  mnke  such  a  mistake.  Such  a  fellow 
is  not  lit  to  live.    I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  an  account  of  kun. 

193 — 195  Point  out  which  verbs  in  the  folloTvin,!^  sentences  are 
in  the  indicative  mood,  and  which  are  in  the  subjunctive 
mood : — 

Oh  that  it  were  with  me  as  in  days  that  are  past.  Hn-w  gladly 
would  I  have  done  it.  lie  did  so  gladly.  Though  he  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  tnist  in  hiui.  If  this  be  granted,  the  proof  easily  follows.  If 
this  were  tnie,  ho  would  not  deny  it.  If  lie  had  said  so,  I  should 
Lave  believed  him.  lie  did  not  deny  it.  Unless  you  try  hard,  you 
will  not  succeed.  Though  hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not 
go  unpunished.  I  could  not  open  the  door  when  I  tried.  I  could 
not  open  the  door  if  I  trit-d.  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
pcrisl).  He  would  not  answer  nic  wlien  I  caUcd.  lie  would  persist 
in  his  cotitiunacy,  in  spite  of  all  I  could  say.  If  you  would  lend  me 
fifty  pounds,  I  sliould  bo  much  obliged  to  you.  I  would  not  go,  even 
if  they  were  to  send  for  nie.  If  thtit  really  happened,  it  was  a  great 
calamity.  If  you  had  the  money  when  he  asked  for  it,  you  ought  to 
Lave  paid  him.  If  I  had  tlie  money,  I  would  give  it  to  you.  If  that 
was  the  case,  why  did  you  not  tell  me  ? 

197 — 202  Point  ont  when  the  imperfect  participle  is  used  in  the 
following  examples,  and  Avheu  the  gerund : — 

I  SCO  a  man  riding  on  horseback.  A  man  passed  by,  running  at 
full  Sliced.  I  like  reading,  lie  hates  lying.  A  lying  witness  ought 
to  be  punished.  He  gained  his  ends  by  using  false  pretences.  In 
keeping  tliy  commandments  tlif  re  is  great  reward.  The  ollicer  fell 
wliile  leading  his  troops  into  action.  See  yonder  bark,  strugglinpf 
against  the  wind  and  tide.  The  centre  of  the  group  was  occupied 
by  a  figure  liolding  a  globe.  We  fell  in  with  a  ship  sailing  to 
America.  AVe  arrived  there  first  by  taking  a  sliorter  route.  lie  is 
fond  of  improving  his  mind,  lie  lives  by  begging  from  his  friends, 
lie  went  about,  begging  from  his  friends. 

Halve  ten  other  sentences  containing  gerunds  and  ten  con- 
taining imperfect  participles. 

206  Change  the  verbs  in  the  following  sentences  successively 
into  all  the  other  eight  primary  tenses,  without  altering  the 
voice  of  the  verb : — 

I  nm  writing  a  letter.  lie  sells  the  house.  We  spent  the  money. 
Re  will  have  finished  his  task.  I  had  travelled  from  London  to 
York.  lie  buys  corn.  I  was  persuaded  to  give  him  permission. 
We  shall  be  attacked  by  robbers.  We  liad  been  led  by  a  short  road. 
Are  you  learning  French?  Is  ho  not  telling  a  falsehood?  The 
money  has  been  counied. 
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EXEKCISES  ON  THE  ADVETIB, 
TnE  PIIEPOSITION,  AND  THE  CONJUNCTION. 

262 — 264  TVrite  doAvn  in  separate  columns  the  simple  adverbs 
and  the  connective  adverbs  in  the  follo^ving•  list : — 

"Well,  now,  to-raoTTOW,  here,  when,  where,  wherefore,  how,  there- 
fore, yet,  yes,  quickly,  as,  so,  quite,  all,  however,  generally,  enougli, 
perhaps,  often,  early,  little,  twice,  verj',  not,  namely,  above,  whither, 
then,  thither,  once,  imiiiediately,  why,  thence,  whereon,  thus,  while, 
witlun,  tliat,  than,  wherein. 

264 — 270  Distinguish  the  connective  from  the  interrogative 
adverbs  in  the  following  sentences,  and  point  out  the  verb 
which  each  adverb  oualiiies : — 

"WTicn  did  you  ariive  'i  "We  came  when  you  did.  "Wliere  is  your 
brother?  I  will  tcil  you^the  news  when  I  see  you.  How  do  you  do  ? 
"Wlieuce  did  y(  u  get  tliat  report?  He  worked  wliile  we  played. 
H«  asked  me  how  1  had  travelled.  Whitlier  are  you  going  ?  "Whence 
came  these  ?  "\\'e  visited  the  place  whei'e  the  gi-eat  battle  was 
foiipht.  I  will  follow  you  whithersoever  you  go.  llow  we  got  out 
again  I  srarcely  know.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  did  n^t  write 
sooner.  AV'hy  do  you  tell  such  stories  ?  ^\'herever  he  lives  he  will 
be  happy.  "SVe  came  dircct.'y  when  we  heard  you  call.  "When  did 
you  i'lid  it  ?  AVhy  did  you  not  come  sooner  ?  How  can  one  believe 
him  r  Wherefore  did  they  leave  the  town  ?  I  will  tell  you  why 
tliey  left.  Tell  me  how  you  arranged  the  matter.  Where  did  you 
losr-  your  purse  ? 

2G9  "Write  out  the  folloTving  sentences,  and  draw  one  line  under 
the  adjectives,  and  tvyfo  lines  under  the  adverbs: — 

Do  not  speak  so  fast.  I  am  going  by  a  to^%  train.  The  mill  is 
fast  by  the  br^ok.  He  is  a  fast  runner.  Go  on  faster.  Run 
qnicler.  He  advanced  with  quicker  steps.  "Wliat  a  hard  lesson ! 
He  hits  hard.  The  tree  is  hard  by  the  piind.  He  tried  liard.  My 
bed  is  hard.  He  is  a  just  man.  We  were  just  starting.  He  did 
just  what  1  expected.  That  decision  was  righr..  He  lay  right  across 
the  doorway.  They  advanced  right  up  tlie  hill.  He  is  the  worst 
boy  in  the  class.  He  writes  worst.  I  love  John  best.  He  is  my 
bo!st  friend.  She  is  less  beautiful  than  her  sister.  He  received  less 
money.  He  ia  the  most  studious  boy  I  ever  saw.  John  wiU  get  most 
praise. 

283,  284  "Write  dowm  in  separate  columns  the  prepositions  that 
denote  place,  the  prepositions  that  denote  time,  and  the 
prepositions  that  denote  causality. 

In  the  foUoAving  sentences  point  out  the  prepositions  and  the 
■words  that  are  governed  by  them,  and  state  in  each  case 
whether  the  preposition  marks  the  relation  of  a  thing  to  a 
thing,  of  an  action  to  a  thing,  or  of  an  attribute  to  a  thing : — 

There  is  a  horse  in  the  meadow.     I    am    foud   of  music.     He 
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rejoices  in  iniquity.  A  man  on  liorseliiick  has  just  passed.  He  is 
afi  aid  of  the  dog.  He  killed  the  man  with  a  sword.  There  is  a  man 
witli  a  cocked  hat.  Hh  is  mer^y  witliout  being  rude.  Tliose  men 
quarrelled  with  each  other.  They  bade  adieu  to  each  other.  Do 
not  stand  before  me.  Do  not  place  yourself  between  me  and  the 
light.  He  is  just  in  all  his  dealinus.  Such  a  master  will  be  served 
with  readiness,  dime  awny  from  the  window.  The  book  is  undei 
the  table.  I  see  a  book  imder  the  table.  I  see  a  b'-^ok  lying  undei 
the  ta)>le.  They  are  going  to  church.  Stand  behind  me.  G-toff 
that  cha'r.  His  conduct  is  beyoiid  all  praise.  Do  not  come  neai 
me.     Tixis  is  past  bearing. 

284  Distinguisli  the  prepositions  from  the  adverbs  in  the  follow 
ing  sentences : — 

He  got  np  behind.  There  is  a  garden  behind  the  house.  Do 
not  lug  behind.  I  told  you  that  before.  He  departed  before  mj 
arrival.  I  came  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  could  not  come  before 
The  earth  turns  round.  Run  round  the  table.  Open  that  box , 
there  is  a  book  inside.  You  will  find  a  book  inside  that  box.  He 
repeated  that  over  and  over.  I  see  a  picture  over  the  chimT>ey- 
piece.  Sit  down.  He  nm  down  the  hill.  Run  afrer  him.  T!iat 
comes  after.  Go  along.  He  planted  a  row  of  trees  along  the  river. 
That  is  above  my  reach.  God  reif-'ns  above.  IIn  is  beneath  my 
notice.  From  the  suminit  of  the  hill  we  saw  i he  villages  lying 
bene:ith.  Tlio  box  was  painted  within  and  without.  He  met  with 
troubles  without  end.  That  is  the  hill  that  he  ran  down.  There  is 
the  church  which  we  go  tii.  Yonder  is  the  village  that  he  eomes 
from.  That  is  the  piece  which  I  ciit  off.  Tiiat  is  the  ni^n  whom  I 
sp'ike  of.  That  is  the  servant  whom  I  packed  off.  iSing  me  the 
Bcng  that  I  am  so  fond  of.  Hce  is  the  box,  but  where  is  the  book 
which  I  put  inside  ?  That  is  the  number  whii-h  I  wrote  down. 
Which  is  the  tree  that  you  climbed  up  ?  He  knocked  down  tne 
pillar  which  I  had  set  up. 

259,  &c.  "Write  out  the  following  examples,  and  draw  one  line 
under  the  prepositions,  two  under  the  adverbs,  and  three 
under  the  conjunctions: — 

Though  I  am  poor,  yet  I  am  contented.  He  ia  rich,  neverthelpsa 
he  is  unliappy.  They  are  poor,  because  they  are  extravagant.  He 
is  iu'lu-^trious,  and  consequently  he  is  succe^sful.  The  man  is  neither 
wealthy  nor  wise.  I  believed,  therefore  have  I  spoken.  Unl'-ss  you 
try,  you  will  not  succeed.  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise 
perish.  I  will  beliave  so  as  to  phase  7ny  parents.  As  you  say  so,  I 
must  believe  it.  TeU  me  why  you  did  that  ?  Where  thou  dwellest, 
'  I  will  dweU.  He  is  rich  and  also  generous.  He  cannot  but  grieve, 
for  he  has  lost  liis  be^-t  friend.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  go  or  stay. 
Since  you  say  so,  I  believe  it.  I  have  not  seen  him  smce  last  week. 
I  have  never  heard  of  him  since.  This  i.s  for  you.  I  hiuiour  him,  for 
he  is  a  brave  man.  He  invited  me,  and  nccordiDply  I  went.  John 
came,  and  hkewise  AVilliim.  If  you  do  that,  you  will  .--uffor  for  it. 
There  ia  nobody  but  me.at  home.     You  may  go,  but  I  wid  stay. 

143,  148,  288,  289    Point  out  when  that  in  the  following  sentences 
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ia  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  -when  it  is  a  relative  pronoun, 

and  when  it  is  a  conjunction: — 

IIo  Pftid  tliat  be  had  not  done  it.  I  licnrd  that  ho  hnd  arrived.  Loolc 
at  thiit  .-t;ir.  I  am  so  troiuJod  tlmt  I  cannon  .^p.-ak.  He  does  that 
tliat  lie  may  vex  ine.  lie  is  tlie  very  man  that  1  want.  I  am  sure 
tliat  lie  said  .so.  'I'liat  ia  certain,  lie  is  so  lazy  that  he  never  docs 
nnyihin?.  His  indignation  was  .such  that  he  couUl  scarcely  speak. 
I  !un  sure  that  you  never  read  that  book  that  I  gave  you  that  you 
miglit  study  it.  IIo  says  that  we  shall  never  succeed  in  thiit 
ntteinpt.  I  nm  afiaid  that  he  says  that,  that  lie  may  deceive  mo. 
It  is  very  strange  ihat  none  of  tticm  heard  it.  lie  ■\vcnt  to  Loudon 
in  order  that  he  might  Hud  a  situation. 

irate  twenty  other  sentences  in  which  i?iaf  ia  used  at  least 
twice  in  dillerent  senses. 

862,  372  Distinguish  the  attrihntive  adjuncts  of  substantives  in 
the  following  examples  from  the  adverbial  adjuncts  of 
verbs : — 

T  see  a  horse  in  the  flohl.  IIo  gathered  the  primroses  by  the  river. 
Slie  laid  ihe  book  on  the  table.  She  admired  the  book  on  the  tabic. 
I  called  on  mj*  neighbour  who  Hvcs  over  the  way.  Our  ncighboiu-s 
over  the  way  have  been  very  kiud  We  rely  on  your  promise, 
lleliance  on  his  promises  is  tiscless.  Put  not  j'our  tiiist  in  princes. 
Do  jour  duty  to  your  neighbour.  What  is  my  duty  to  my  neif;li- 
■bour  ?  lie  adhered  to  Ids  detcnuinatinn  to  niake  the  attempt.  lie 
is  too  feeble  to  make  the  attempt.  He  is  not  rich  enough  to  buy 
the  house.  He  gave  him  Ins  l)cst  wine  to  drink.  The  place  abounds 
in  good  water  to  drink.  He  has  neither  food  to  eat  nor  raiment  to 
wear.  Do  you  see  that  man  on  horseback  ?  II^^  has  given  up  riding 
on  horseback.    He  rode  to  town  on  horseback. 

Analysis  of  Simple  Sentences. 

493  a  Divide  the  following  sentences  into  two  parts,  the  first  part 
consisting  of  the  logical  subject  {i.e.,  the  (jrummuiiotl  sulgect, 
witli  all  tlie  adjuncts  belonging  to  it),  tlie  second  of  the 
logical  predicate  (i.e.,  the  verb  and  all  that  is  attached  to  it). 

The  old  church  has  fallen  into  rains.  The  brave  soldiers  defended 
their  post  to  the  last.  Fine,  warm  weather  followed  rain.  A  rich 
old  uncle  left  him  all  his  property.  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 
The  mcst  dillicult  tasks  are  overcome  by  perseverance.  The  palace 
of  the  prince  was  set  on  fire.  A  horseman,  wrapped  in  a  huge  cloak, 
cntcrf^d  the  yard.  The  rent  in  his  coat  was  madt?  by  an  old  nail. 
The  lauphing  diildren  sported  round  liis  knee.  I'lace  yourself  in 
my  situjition.  The  horse,  terrified  by  the  lightning,  ran  away  ut 
full  speed.    Dismayed  at  the  prospect,  they  beat  a  retreat. 

493  6  Take  the  preceding  sentences,  and  separate  the  grammatical 
subject  and  its  adjuncts  in  each.     Specify  also  of  what  tha 
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adjuncts  consist  (§  390).  Do  tlie  same  with  the  following 
examnles : — 

Tlie  owner  of  that  estate  is  a  fortunate  man.  Tlie  man's  abject 
misery  n;uvcd  my  compas.-ion.  A  man  on  horseback  passed  mo. 
The  ttncestois  of  tliis  family  were  rcno^\^l'=•d.  Water  for  drinking 
w>ts  very  scarce.  Disgusted  by  so  many  acts  of  baseness,  the  man's 
frionds  all  deserted  him.  Docs  your  uncle,  the  doctor,  know  of  this  ? 
"NVlicncft  did  the  autlior  of  that  book  get  his  materials  ?  AVho  in  the 
world  told  you  that?  Every  finite  v^^rb  in  a  sentence  must  liave  a 
6ui>jtct.  John's  account  of  the  affair  alarmed  me.  My  brother 
John  told  mo  that.  My  cousLu,  tho  inventor  of  this  machine,  ia 
dead. 

Make  or  find  twelve  sentences  in  which  the  grammatical 
Bubjcct  is  enlarged  (§  388),  and  state  ia  each  case  of  what  the 
enlargement  consists. 

3  c  In  the  following  sentences  separate  the  logical  predicate  into 
its  component  parts  : — 

John  gavo  me  a  shilling  yesterday  ({  372,  4).  I  met  the  man  in 
the  street.  I  taw  a  man  on  liorseback*  just  now.  I  saw  the  occur- 
rence through  a  gap  in  the  wall.  To-day  I  shall  help  the  men 
mowing  the  barley.  I  shall  not  go  out  of  doors  all  day.  Did  you 
finish  your  Greek  exercise  during  my  absence  ?  Send  the  fellow  out 
of  the  house  directly.  I  desire  nothing  better.  I  desire  iiothing 
more  ardently.  I  told  liim  my  opinion  pretty  plainly.  They  have 
already  tried  the  path  over  the  mouiiLains.  lie  has  already  returned 
me  all  the  money  (^  372,  4).  Why  have  you  kepi  this  intelligence 
80  long  from  me  i' 

idld  Take  the  preceding  sentences,  and  separate  the  objects  of 
the  verbs  from  tlieir  attributive  adjuncts.  Do  the  same  with 
the  following  sentences  : — 

"Wo  heard  the  sound  of  the  horn  reverberating  among  tho  rocks. 
Everybody  admires  John's  little  sister.  Who  has  not  admired  a 
noble  ship  sailing  over  the  waves?  Have  you  rrad  this  author's 
last  work  yet?     The  man  struck  the  poor  httle  boy  on  the  head 

is  37'2,  2).  The  master  praised  tho  boy  at  the  top  of  the  class 
J  3G2.  4).  I  saw  a  soldier  on  hor.seback.  I  walked  through  the 
nvcr  on  foot.  The  farmers  want  dry,  warm  weather  for  a  montli. 
lie  borrowed  fifty  pounds  for  a  year.  We  have  ju.<t  bouglit  a  calf 
a  month  old  This  general  has  just  terminated  a  war  of  ten  yeaas' 
duration.     Do  you  see  that  horse  in  the  meadow  ? 

e  In  the  foUomng  sentences  separate  tlie  complex  predicate 
into  its  component  parts,  and  specify  whether  the  complement 
is  a  Subjective  Complement,  an  01)jcctive  Complement,  or  an 
Iniinitive  Complement,     (bee  §§  3'Jo,  30  J). 


•  Obserretbat  this  does  not  indicate  ichereihe  act  of  itting  tockplac*. 
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He  grew  rich  suddenly.  He  called  the  man  a  liar.  They  became 
very  poor.  Tlie  wiue  tastes  sweet.  I  am  not  happy.  He  is  called 
John.  He  is  thought  wise.  AVe  do  not  deem  the  occurrence  un- 
fortunate. That  step  was  deemed  imprudent.  His  friends  thought 
hitn  insane.  The  number  cannot  be  reckoned.  He  < night  not  to 
say  so.  The  tradesman  was  declared  insolvent.  Nothing  is  more 
hateful.  Nothing  can  be  more  abominable.  1  wish  the  boy  safe 
back  agdn.  You  niay  play  in  the  garden.  You  nmst  not  touch 
that.  Tliey  cannot  escape  The  prisoner  wa.s  declared  guilty.  AVe 
con.-^ider  this  course  expedient,  lie  came  laughing  into  the  room. 
The  dog  ran  away  howiing.  She  looks  very  pretty.  He  stuod 
petrified  with  hoi-ror.  We  are  wont  to  follow  our  own  inclinations 
too  much.  He  is  said  to  have  poissoned  hi.s  brother.  He  lives  happy 
enough  in  his  poverty.  His  threats  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the 
measui-es  adopted.    1  am  sure  of  j)leasing  you  in  this. 

Make  a  sentence  witli  each  of  the  following  transitive  verbs, 
and  then  enlarge  the  predicate,  1.  AVith  an  object;  2.  With 
an  object  and  an  adverbial  adjunct.  Thus:  He  loves.  He 
loves  Ids  parents.     He  loves  his  parents  with  all  his  heart. 

Strike.  Speak.  Love.  Stretch.  Help.  Touch.  See.  Lead. 
Draw.    Hate.    FeeL    Slay.     Join.    Build.    Govern.    Raise. 

Take  the  sentences  formed  in.  the  last  exercise,  and  enlarge 
the  object  in  each  with  two  or  more  attributive  adjuncts. 

193/,  494 — 505     Give   the   complete   analysis  of  the  following 
sentences : — 

No  complete  survey  of  the  country  having  been  made,  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  accurately  the  amount  of  cultivated  land.  Did  you 
ever  hear  a  full  account  of  that  adventure  ?  Virtue  and  happiness 
go  hand  in  hand.  Not  being  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
1  must  decline  pronouncing  an  opinion.  Full  many  a  llower  is  bom 
to  blush  unseen.  In  coming  to  a  decision  on  this  point,  we  must  be 
guided  solely  by  the  evidence  before  us.  The  host  himself  no  longer 
shall  be  found  careful  to  see  the  mantling  bli^s  go  round.  Teach 
en-ing  man  to  spui-n  the  rage  of  gain.  Downward  they  move,  a 
melancholy  band.  He  used  a  strong  stick  to  support  his  feeble 
steps.  I  have  experienced  nothing  but  kitidness  at  his  hands.  We 
can  but  hope  for  the  best.  Tliere  is  nothing  but  rogueiy  to  be  found 
in  villainous  man.  There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in 
England.  For  mine  own  part,  my  lord,  I  could  be  well  contented.to 
be  there,  in  respect  of  my  love  to  your  house.  Con.sidering  all  this 
(§  28^),  the  escape  of  so  many  is  astoni.shing.  Exce])t  my  brother, 
no  one  was  in  tlio  room  at  the  time.  I  have  too  mucli  to  do*  to  slay 
here.  He  did  not  give  the  l)oys  enough  to  eat.  I  am  doubtful  of 
the  wisdom  of  this  proceeding.  It  is  impossible  to  undt-rstandf 
such  nonsense.     The  heat  of  the  climate  renders  it  almost  impossible 


•  To  do  forms  an  attributive  adjunct  of  much.     To  stay  ia  an  adverbial  adjunct 
of  have. 

*  To  understand,  &o.,  is  in  apposition  to  U. 
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•owork.  I  left  him  almost  speechless.  I  found  this  flower  in  the 
hedge.  I  fouTid  hira  at  the  point  of  death.  Who  taught  you  thoso 
bad  manners  ?  (^  '672,  4).  Fill  me  the  goblet  full.  He  plucked  me 
ope  his  doublet.  I  should  blush  to  be  o'erheard  and  taken  napping 
BO  (^  192).  To  tell  j-ou  the  truth,  I  don't  be)ieve  that  How 
Bweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  the  bank !  What  can  skill  avail 
us?  "Wliat  can  we  do  but  wait?  {§  505).  Who  but  a  fool  would 
talk  like  that  ?  (^  504).  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous 
({  37'2,  4).  1  have  fought  a  good  fight.  Whose  fault  was  that  but 
his  own  r    How  Uke  a  i'uwuiiig  publican  he  looks! 


Analysis  of  Complex  Sentencea 

1.  Sentences  containing  Substantive  CIause$m 

506 — 517     Analyse  the  folloTring  sentences,  having  first  enclosed 
the  substantive  clauses  in  brackets : — 

I  know  that  your  story  cannot  be  true.  That  he  wa?  the  instigator 
of  the  crime  is  most  certain.  1  fear  thou  play'dst  most  foully  for  it. 
Thence  it  is,  that  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  that  he  %viU  succeed  in  that  attempt.  Tell  me  ho-.v  old 
you  are.  I  wish  to  know  when  this  mes.^age  was  delivered.  It  is  my 
02'inion  th.at  you  ought  to  adopt  a  different  plan.  The  fact  that  you 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  sfatement  is  enough  for  uie.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion among  doctors  which  mode  of  treatment  is  the  most  successful. 
Eut  that  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  1  could  not  have  be- 
lieved the  story  (j  517).  He  told  me  he  knew  all  about  it  Q  406). 
I  will  spend  my  last  shilling  but  I  will  bring  him  to  justice  {^^  403, 
617).  Tell  me  why  you  think  so.  Show  me  where  you  hid  yourself. 
In  case  you  suceeed,  write  to  me.  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all 
likewise  perish  {^§  283,  372,  5).  Tell  me  what  you  tliink  of  all  thi.s. 
It  is  uncertain  what  the  ^^sult  will  be.  I  hate  him,  for  he  is  a 
Cliristian,  but  more  for  that  in  low  simplicity  he  lends  out  money 
gT  itis.  The  fact  that  he  was  insolvent  soon  became  known.  1  am 
not  yet  so  old  but  I  can  learn.  Try  if  you  can  decipher  that  letter. 
By  Jacob's  staff  I  swear  I  have  no  mind  of  feas'ing  forth  to-night. 
It  must  be  owned  he  is  a  most,  entertaining  companion.  What  his 
csipacity  is,  signifies  nothing.  Where  1  Uve  does  not  concera  you 
What  does  it  signify  how  rich  he  is  ?  ^Vhat■  signifies  whar  weather 
wo  have  in  a  country  going  to  ruiu  like  ours  ?  Methinks  I  know 
that  handwriting  (^514).  That  depends  upon  how  you  did  it.  O 
yet  I  do  repent  me  of  my  fury,  that  I  did  kill  them  (J  510).  Anon 
metbouaht  the  wood  began  to  move  Q  514).  Thou  sure  and  firm- 
eet  earth,  hear  not  my  s-tcps  wliich  wajr  tkey  walk,  for  fear  the  verv 
Stones  prate  of  my  whereabout. 


2.  Sentences  containing  Adjective  Clauses. 

408 — 413,  518,  &o.  Analyse  the  follomng  sentences,  having  first 
enclosed  the  adjective  clauses  in  brackets : — 


'^  aJJlJlClSES. 

Thnfc  is  the  man  who  stole  your  purse.  Ho  thnt  la  down  need  fear 
no  mil.  They  thnt  will  be  rich  fall  into  temptation  and  a  siiaro.  It* 
was  my  brother  who  told  mo.  I  have  lost  the  money  you  Rare  mo 
{§  4C9).  ■\Vho  steals'  my  pnrsc,  ste;ils  trash.  Pay  the  man  what  you 
owe  him  {^^  372,  4,410,  510).  What  I  said  was  this.  "What  he 
wants  is  to  have  his  own  way.  What  was  the  opinion  of  the  judge 
who  tried  the  case  ?  I  will  repeat  what  I  said  to  yoti.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  man  who  could  do  this?  The  rca->on  why  yoC 
cannot  succeed  is  evident  (J  408).  Th.at  is  the  place  where  I  liid 
myself.  The  fortress  whither  the  defeated  troops  had  fled  was  soon 
captured.  Llessed  is  he  whose  trans^jressions  are  forgiven.  This  is 
the  only  witchcraft  I  have  used  (J  400).  We  can  never  recover  the 
time  we  have  mi.^-ppent.  Where  is  the  book  I  pave  yoti  yo?fciday? 
In  me  tliou  scest  the  twilight  of  such  day  as  after  sunset  fadctli  in 
the  wti^t.  His  behaviour  is  not  such  as  I  like  (^  4\'2).  God's  benison 
po  with  those  that  would  make  good  of  bad.  lie  liath  a  wisdom 
tliatdotli  guide  his  valour  to  act  in  safety.  Who  can  advise  may 
epeak.  Infected  be  the  nir  whereon  they  ride.  "Who  was  the 
tliane  lives  yet,  but  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life  which  he 
deserve.''  to  lose. 

3.  Sentence*  containing  Adverbial  Clauses. 

114 — 442,  524 — 5.'32  Analyse  the  following  sentences,  enclosing 
the  o.<lvcrbial  cLiuses  in  brackets,  and  specifying  to  which  of 
the  various  classes  of  adverbial  clauses  they  belong : — 

I  will  tell  you  tlie  secret  when  I  see  you.  When  you  durst  do  it, 
then  you  were  a  man.  lie  still  lay  where  he  fell,  lie  was  so  altered 
that  I  did  not  know  him  {\  o'JS).  lie  is  liappy  because  he  is  con- 
tented. While  he  is  here,  we  shall  have  no  i)eace.  If  you  do  that, 
you  wiU  suiter  for  it.  I  must  not  give  you  the  book,  for  it  is  not 
mine,  lie  will  go  to  ruin  unless  he  alters  his  conduct,  lie  did  not 
pay  me  when  I  cidled  on  him,  because  he  had  no  money.  If  this 
account  is  tnie,  the  man  is  much  to  be  pitied.  A\'liatcver  may  be  the 
consequence,  I  will  do  what  I  have  -said.  He  is  not  happy,  although 
he  is  so  rich  ;  for  his  only  son  has  taken  to  vicious  course.s.  Wherever 
you  go,  1  will  follow  you  {^  .5:30).  However  dangerous  such  a  course 
may  be,  it  is  the  only  one  that  wo  can  adopt.  1  will  widk  in  the 
garden  until  you  return  {\  OJG).  As  the  tree  falls  so  it  will  lie. 
lie  left  the  room,  that  he  might  not  be  drawn  into  the  quaiTcl.  The 
mountain  is  so  high  that  there  is  always  snow  on  the  top  of  it  (^  5-*8). 
The  higher  you  climb, f  the  -vndor  will  the  jjro.-'pect  be  (^  270).  Sho 
is  as  good  as  she  is  beautifvd.  I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death  for 
nil  this,  if  I  escape  hanging  for  killing  that  rogue  t  A  plague  >ipon 
it  when  thievea  cannot  be  true  to  one  another.   An  I  have  not  ballads 


•  In  Bcn^enpes  of  this  kind  U  is  equivalent  to  thf  per$on.  The  relative  clause  ll 
la  *he  atlnliutive  reluion  to  W.     ConipHre  (}  S-sT,  51 1. 

t  Tills  adverbial  clause  qualifltfs  uiJer,  and  is  co-ordinate  with  the  which  pre- 
cedes wilier. 

i  Uni  Ihnt /or  killing,  &c.,  ia  not  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  escape,  but  an  attll> 
fent^y<t  r>\}oju>X  of  the  subst&ative  hanging. 
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Bin'Je  on  you  all  and  gnng  to  filthy  tutip?,  let  a  cnp  of  Back  be  my 
poison.  ^Vllen  wo  can  entreat  an  liourto  perve,  we  would  spend  it 
in  some  word?  upon  that  business,  if  you  would  grant  the  time.  So* 
I  lose  not  lionour  in  seeking  to  augment  it,  I  shall  be  counselled. 
I  do  not  despair  of  the  future,  dark  ns  it  apjicars  at  present.  A\hen 
I  nm  dctcnniiKMl,  I  always  li.^ten  to  reason,  because  then  it  can  do  no 
liann.  \Miat  signifies  asking,  wlien  tliere's  net  a  soul  to  give  you 
an  an.swer  ?  Tlie  llightj'  pu'jjose  never  is  o'ertook,  unless  tlie  deed 
go  with  jt.  I'll  chanu  tiie  air  to  give  a  sonud,  whUe  you  perform 
your  antic  round.  The  lady's  fortune  must  not  go  out  of  tlie 
family  ;  one  may  find  comfort  in  the  money,  whatever  one  does  in 
the  wife. 

507  In  tlie  foUowin;^  examples,  substantive  olanscs  contain  other 
clauses  within  thera.  Enclose  the  containing  and  the  con- 
tained clauses  by  brackets  of  different  sorts.  I'reiix  a  properly 
marked  letter  to  each  clause,  and  then  put  tlie  letter  that 
denotes  the  containing  clause  before  that  which  denotes  the 
contained  clause. 

lie  heard  th.at  the  ITelvetii  had  burned  all  the  com  except  what 
they  were  about  to  take  with  thorn  {^§  283,  372,  5,  521).  lie  siid 
he  would  return  the  book  when  he  had  read  it.  1  wish  the  boy  would 
finish  the  task  I  <r-t  hini.  TeU  me  how  old  you  were  when  your 
father  diet!.  AVho  told  you  that  1  built  the  liouse  which  you  seer 
But  that  my  foot  slipped  as  1  turned  the  corner,  I  .should  have  won 

^       the  race,     lie  fears  that  his  father  will  ask  him  where  he  has  been. 

^  But  that  I  told  him  who  did  it,  he  would  never  have  known.  AVhat- 
ever  I  maj'  have  gained  by  folly,  you  see  I  am  willing  to  preven' 
your  losing  by  it.  Go  bid  thy  mistress  wljen  my  diink  is  read} 
fhe  .strike  upon  the  bell.  Nor  failed  they  to  express  liow  much 
tliey  pi-aised  that  for  the  general  safety  lie  despised  his  own.  Who 
but  felt  of  late  (j  522)  witli  wliat  comjjulsion  and  laljorious  flight 
we  sunk  thus  low?  Where  they  most  breed  and  hamit  I  have 
observed  the  air  is  delicate. 

Deal  in  a  similar  manner  \ritli  the  followinjr  adjective  and 
adverbial  clauses,  •wliich  contain  other  clauses  within  them ; — 

The  person  who  told  you  that  I  .<!aid  so  i.s  mistaken.  ITie  child 
who  does  not  mind  when  he  is  spoken  to  must  be  iiuiiishcd.  lie  13 
Di'l  such  a  fool  as  I  thought  lie  was  (^^  412).  Scouts  were  sent  out 
who  were  to  see  in  what  direction  tlie  foe  had  retreated.  There 
arc  men  who  care  not  what  they  say.  The  house  where  1  lived 
when  I  was  in  town  has  been  jiulleil  down.  The  uian  who  <loe3 
the  best  that  he  can  deserves  jiniise.  WluK-ver  maintains  that  genius 
by  it.self  can  accomplish  everyiliing,  is  mistaken.  I  have  only  done 
what  1  told  you  1  would  do.  Tliey  fear  what  yet  tlicy  know  must 
follow.  The  time  approaches  that- will  with  due  deci.-^iou  make  us 
know  what  we  shall  say  we  ha%'o,  and  what  we  owe.      I   should 


•  So  qualifier  thaUbr  eciisflUd,  htiiI  ()ip  plnTi?e  that  follows  fo  is  in  apposition  to 
ft,  and  explauiB  it.    It  is  thus  equivalent  to  n  hypothetical  clAusa.     Bee  {  440,  <c<s. 
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report  that  v.  lifch  I  Bay  I  saw.*  I  have  secret  reasons,  which  1 
forbear  to  mention,  because  you  are  not  able  to  answer  those  ot 
which  I  mnke  no  secret.  The  time  hna  been  that  when  the  brainfl 
T.'ere  out  the  man  would  die.  The  right  v.aliant  Banquo  walked  too 
late,  whom  f  you  may  say,  if  it  jjleuse  you,  Fleauce  killed.  The  eighth 
appears,  who  boars  a  glass  which  ahows  me  many  more. 

In  the  followini;;  examples  each  sentence  contains  a  euh- 
ordinate  claiise  wliieh  contains  another  subordinate  clause, 
which  in  itH  turn  contaiua  a  third.  Bracket  and  analyse 
them. 

I  was  grieved  when  1  heard  how  ho  had  obtained  the  character 
which  he  bore  among  his  neighbours.  I  know  that  he  would  never 
have  spread  such  a  report  if  ho  had  not  believed  what  your  brother 
told  him.  :Men  who  see  clearly  how  they  ought  to  act  when  they 
meet  ■svith  obstacles  are  invaluable  helpers.  I  will  not  excuse  you 
unless  you  tell  me  who  it  was  who  was  the  author  of  that  statemeut. 
It  would  be  well  if  aU.  men  felt  how  surely  ruin  awaits  those  who 
abuse  their  gifts  aud  powers.  It  was  so  hot  in  the  valley  that  we 
could  not  endure  the  gai-ments  which  we  had  found  too  thin  when 
we  were  higher  up  among  the  mists.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  glad 
I  am  that  you  have  abandoned  the  design  which  you  mentioned  to 
me.  I  will  give  you  no  more  money  till  I  see  how  you  use  what 
you  have. 

Contracted  Sentences. 

445,  449,  452  Fill  up  and  analyse  the  following  sentences  :— 

You  must  either  be  quiet  or  leave  the  room.  Neither  John  nor 
his  brother  was  present.  He  wi'ote  the  exercise  quickly,  but  well 
lie  pursued,  but  could  not  overtake  the  retreating  enemy.  The  man 
left  the  house,  but  soon  returned.  The  larynx,  or  rather  the 
whole  of  the  windjjipe  taken  together,  besides  its  other  uses,  is  also 
&  musical  instrument.  Let  the  rich  deride,  the  proud  disdain  these 
eiraplo  blessings  of  the  lowly  train.  I  have  not  decided  whether  I 
will  go  or  not.  He  yields  neither  to  force  nor  to  persuasion.  It  is 
Uncertain  whether  he  wrote  the  book,  or  not.  He  allowed  no  day 
to  pass  withijut  either  writing  or  declaiming  aloud.  So  will  fall  he 
aud  his  faithless  progeny.  Whose  fault  ?  Whose  but  his  own  ? 
No  man  can  be  great  unless  he  gives  up  thinldng  much  about 
pleasures  and  rewards  and  gets  strength  to  endure  what  is  hard  and 
jjainfiil.  Wiles  let  them  contrive  who  need,  or  when  they  need, 
not  now.  VTho  knows  whether  our  angi-y  foe  can  give  it,  or  will 
ever?  If  you  pursue  this  course,  you  will  not  injure  me  but  you 
wiU  ruin  yourself.  Our  greatness  wiU  appear  then  most  conspicuous 
when  great  things  of  small,  usefiil  of  hurtful,  prosperous  of  adverse 
we  can  create.  Our  purer  essence  then  will  overcome  the  noxious 
vapour  of  these  raging  fires,  or,  inured,  not  feel. 

•  The  constmotion  ot  the  eentenoe  "  which  I  say  [that]  I  saw  "  is  the  Kame  m 
that  of  "I  say  that  I  saw  this." 
t  See  last  aote. 
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153,   544,    &e.  Analyse    the  following    sentences,    having   first 
supplied  the  words  that  are  understood  : — 

He  looks  as  stupid  as  an  owl.  He  is  not  so  clever  as  his  brother. 
He  is  as  rich  as  his  brother.  He  is  richer  than  I  am.  To  prevaricata 
is  as  bad  as  lying.  He  is  not  so  wise  as  he  thinks.  I  had  rather  die 
than  endure  such  a  disgrace.  It  is  not  so  bad  to  suffer  mi-fortixne  as 
to  deserve  it.  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled 
ox  and  hatred  therewith.  I  will  do  as  you  desire.  He  is  not  so  rich 
as  he  once  was.  He  is  be'..<;r  to-day  than  yesterday.  It  is 
better  to  die  than  to  live  in  such  misery.  I  am  not  such  a  fool 
as  to  tell  him  my  secret.  This  is  better  than  if  we  had  lost 
everything.  He  looked  as  if  he  could  kill  me.  I'd  rather 
be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon,  than  such  a  Roman.  He  told 
me  that  wisdom  was  better  than  wealth ;  as  if  I  did  not  know 
that  before.  I  would  give  a  thousand  pounds  an  I  could  run  as  fast 
as  thou  canst.  I'll  shed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  in  the  du>t, 
but  I  will  raise  the  down-trod  Mortimer  as  high  in  the  air  as  this 
xmthankful  king.  An  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as  driuk  to  turn 
true  man  and  leave  thc^e  rogues,  I  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever 
chewed  with  a  tooth.  "N^Tiat  ct>,n  be  worse  than  to  dwell  hert-  driven 
out  fi-ora  bliss  ?  Rather  than  be  less,  he  cared  not  to  be  at  all.  For 
mine  own  part,  if  I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king,  I  could  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  bestow*  it  all  on  your  worship.  He  has  no  redeeming 
qualities  whatever.f  How  could  you  make  such  a  blimder  as  to 
suppose  I  did  it  P  My  companion  understood  the  art  of  managing 
money  matters  much  better  than  I.  MTiat  if  I  d^m't  tell  you  ?  I 
have  as  good  a  right  to  the  money  as  you.  You  will  comply  with 
my  wishes,  won't  you  ?  I  never  attend  to  such  requests  ;  do  you  ■" 
His  wages  as  a  labourer  J  amount  to  twenty  shillings  a  week.  Tell 
me  which  is  the  better,  this  or  that.  He  accompanied  me  as  far  as 
to  the  end  of  the  street.  As  for  me,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  As  to  your  proposal,  I  cannot  assent  to  it.  As  ft)  what  you 
tell  me,  it  passes  belief.  The  author  is  no  other  than  tuy  old  friend 
Smith  {§  264,  note).  "With  other  notes  than  to  the  Orphean  lyre  I 
sang  of  chaos  and  eternal  might  (§  264,  note). 


•  The  infinitive  phrase  to  bestow,  &o.,  is  in  apposition  to  it,  the  object  of  find. 

t  In  full :  "  "Wliatever  redeeming  qualitie.s  there  are." 

J  In  full :  In  phrases  like  this,  as  introduces  an  elliptical  hypothetical  clause, 
the  connective  as  having  replaced  the  demonstrative  so.  "  As  a  labourer  "  is  in 
full :  "As  (=  if)  he  is  a  labourer."  "  4j  f rr  me  "  Ja  "  As  (=  ii)  the  matLer  ia  foe 
<ae."    See  ii  ii2,  and  &ou». 
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]>xt 

riural. 
M.  F.  4-  N. 

]>xs 

]i:un  (J)£Em) 

I'.xt 

\>yPe 

I'ara  (t'rera) 
I'ain  ({joem) 

Anglo-Saxon  Forms  of  somo  Important  Words. 

1.  Tbo  domoustrativo  and  relative  pronoun  was  thus  declined  :— 

Singular. 
Mas.              Fern. 
Nom.        8e  (}>e)           eeo  ()>e6) 
Oen.         l)fcs                 piero 
T)at.         I'am  (f'cein)   }>.ero 
Ace.         J)one  (('ajiie)  pa 
Abl.  J>y,  [lO  

As  J»  demonstrative,  this  pronoun  answered  to  the  Latin  is,  ca,  id. 

2.  There  was  anotlier  demonstrative  word,  answering  to  the  LatiD 
hie,  haec,  iwc,  which  was  decUiied  as  follows : 

Singular.  Fliiral. 

M.l'.^N. 

l>is.sa 
I'isum 

pus 

3.  The  following,'  arc  ihw  forms  of  tho  personal  pronouns :— 


Jlas. 

Fern. 

Xeut 

Kom. 

pes 

pcus 

l-is 

Gen. 

pi.scs 

piiso 

pisea 

Dat. 

)  i.suia 

pisso 

pisum 

Arc. 

pisuo 

Pas 

pis 

Abl. 

J'cos 

]>o6d 

First  Ferson  Sing. 


Gcii. 
Lat. 
Ace. 


10 

min 

mo 

mo  (mcc) 


Second  Ferson  Sing. 
pin 

{,0 

po  (pec) 


Third  Ferson  Sing. 
M.        F.  N. 

lie        he6  liit 

his       liiro  his 

him     hire  him 

Lino    hi  (hig)    Lit 


Dual.  Flural.       F/ual.  Flural.  Fliiral. 

No)n.  wit  wo  g-it  go  hi  (hi;r) 

Gen.  imcer  ure(uscr).  incer  eower  hira  (heora) 

F)it.  unc  us  (iisic)    iiiC  eow  him  (heon-) 

Ace.   unc(uncit)  us  |  inc  (incit)  eow  (e6wic)  j  Li  (hig) 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  there  was  a  </«<»/ numbci 
in  the  pronouns  of  tlje  fir^t  and  second  persons,  and  that  tho  Dative 
and  Accusative  forms  are  not  always  tlie  same.  The  cenitivo  plural 
lire  lias  probably  lost  tlie  letter  n  ;  ounn  (for  of  us)  is  found  in  Wielif. 
Clntuccr  uses  l/uy  for  thu  nominative  plural,  but  her  and  hem  for  Utei/T 
*nd  tlteir^ 
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4.  The  interrogative  pronoun  /ttca  waa  tLus  declined  :— 


M. 


N. 


Norn, 

liwk                 "~^ 

hwiet 

Gen. 

hwres 

Lwtes 

Dat. 

hwkm  (hwtcm) 

hwiira  (hwtem) 

Ace. 

hwouo  (liwajue) 

hwiut 

AbL 

hwi 

6.    Declension  of  Wouns. 

FIBST   DECLENSION. 

{Nouns  eiid'ufj  in  essmtial  a  and  o.) 


Situjular, 

PUral. 

Mase. 

I'eiii. 

Kent. 

{All  Gend(,T^.l 

Kom, 

nani-a 

tung-e 

euc,'-o 

-an 

Gen. 

nam  -an 

tuuy-au 

eag-au 

-ena 

Dat.    \ 
Abl.   ] 

naui-un 

tung-an 

eag-an 

•una 

Ace. 

nam-au 

tung-an 

eag-o 

-an 

SECOITD    DECLENSION. 

{Nouns  ending  in  a  Consonant,  and  Masculines  in  -o.) 


Masc 

Fern 

N'eiit. 

Sing. 

riural. 

Sing. 

Fliiral. 

Siug.         Flural. 

Norn 

linnd 

•IXA 

tjprajo 

-a 

word         (as  in  Hu.^.) 

Gen. 

hund-es 

-a 

spraec-e 

J -a 
(  -eua 

word-ea           -a 

Lai. 
Abl. 

Lund-o 

-um 

spraec-o 

-unx 

word-o            -mn 

Ace. 

hund 

-as 

eprccc-o 

-a 

word         {as  in  Sing.) 

The  Third  Declension  prcseutd  no  additional  forma  of  ej/ecial  im- 
portauco. 

6.    Doclonsion  of  Adjoctivos, 

Adjectives  preceded  by-  a  demonstrative  word  had  their  three 
genders  declined  ILko  the  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  nouns  of 
the  fixst  declension. 

When  not  preceded  by  a  definitive  word,  adjectives  were  declined 
lu  follows : — 


Singular. 

llural. 

Mase. 

Fe„u 

Neut. 

M.  andF. 

Neut. 

Norn. 

god 

g6d 

g6d 

g6de 

godu 

Gen. 

g6deH 

g6(lre 

godea 

g6dra 

g6dra 

Dat. 

godiuc 

g6dre 

godmn 

g6duni 

godmn 

Ace. 

goduo 

fi6de 

g6d 

gode 

g6du 

AU. 

g6de 

godre 

godd 

4  APrBNDIX 

7.  Conjugatiou  of  Verbs. 

A.  Vbbbs  of  the  Weak  Conjuqatios. 

First  Class. — Nerjan  {to  preserve). 

Inf. — nerjau.     Imp.  Fart. — norjonde.     l^erf.  Fart. — (ge)i»ered. 

Indicative  Mood. 


Pretmt  Tense. 

Freterite  Ten»e. 

Sing. 

Flural. 

Sing. 

Flural. 

1.  nerje 

uerjaS 

1.  nerede 

neredon 

2.  nerest 

ntrjaS 

2.  neredest 

neredon 

3.  nereS 

nerjaS 

3.  nerede 

neredon 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Fresent  Tense.  I  Preterite  Tetise. 

Sing.         Flural.  Sing.         Flural. 

1,  2,  aud  3.  uerje        nerjen  j  1,  2,  and  3.  nerede     neredet 

Imperative. — Sing.,  nere.     Flural.,  nerjaO. 

Second  Class. — Lufjau  {to  love). 

Inf. — lufjan.     Imp.  Fart. — lufjende  'lufiyeude^. 
Per/.  Parf.— (ge)lufod. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense.  |  Freterite  Tense. 

Sing.  Flural.  \      Sing.  Flural. 

1.  lufje(lufige)     lufjatJ(lufigea«)  ;  1.  lufode  lufodon 

2.  lufast  lufjaS  (lufigeae)     2.  lufodest  Infodon 
8.  lufaO                 lufjaS  (lufigeaS)     3.  lufode                 lufodon 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present  Tense.  \  Freterite  Tense. 

Sing.         Flural.  Sing.  Flural. 

If  2,  and  3.  lufje        lufjen  I  i.  lufode  lufoder. 

(lufige)     (lufigen)  ; 

Imperative. — Sing.,  lufa.  *  Flural.,  liofjatJ. 

Third  Class. — Hyran  {to  /xar). 

Inf. — h^an.     Imp.  Fart. — h^ehde.     Per/.  Fart. — (ge)hyred. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present  Tense.  Freterite  Tense. 


Sing.  Plural. 

1.  hyre  hj-raO 

2.  byrest  hyraS 
8,  hyreS  hyraC 


Sing.  Flutal. 

1.  hyrde  hyrdon 

2.  hjTdest  hyraon 

3.  hyrde  hyrdon 
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Subjunctive  Mood. 


fresent  Tense. 
Sing.     Flural, 
I,  2.  ftnd  3.  hyre      hyren 


Preterite  Tense. 

Sing.         Flural. 
1,  2,  and  3.  hyrde      h^rdaa 


B.  Vbebs  of  thb  Stbcnq  Conjugation. 

Niman  (<o  take). 

Inf. — niman.     Imp.  Fart. — nimende.     Ferf.  Fart. — (ge)numeik 

Indicative  Mood. 


Fresent  Tense, 

Freterite  Tense. 

Sing. 

Flural. 

Sing. 

Flural. 

I. 

nime 

nimaO 

1.  nam 

namon 

2. 

nimest 

nima'^ 

2.  name 

n^mon 

3. 

uimeS 

nimatJ 

3.  nam 

namon 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 
Sing.  Flural. 

1,  2,  and  3.  nime        nimen 


Freterite  Tense. 
Sing.         Plural, 
1,  2,  and  3.  name      uamen 


Creopan  {to  creep). 
Indicative  Mood. 


Present  Tense. 
Sing.  Flural. 

1.  creope  creopatS 

2.  crypst  ereopaS 

3.  crypS  creopatS 


Freterite  Tense. 
Sing.  Plural. 

1.  creap  crupon 

2.  cnipo  crupon 

3.  creap  crupon 


The  Verb  '  to  be'  (See  §  251). 
ill/. — bedn,  wesau.     Imp.  Part. — wesende.     Ferf.  Part.- 

Indieative  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


-(ge)wesen 


1 

2 

8 

Sing. 

be<5m  (bed) 
eom 

bifit  (byst) 
eart 

bjl« 
U  (ys) 

1  be6f< 

<  siiidon  (sind) 

beotS 

beoS 

Plural 

eindon  (sind) 

siudon  (sind) 

f  aron 

aroo 
Preterite  Tenst, 

aron 

1 

2 

8 

Sing. 

wfes 

wfere 

WiBS 

Flural. 

wseron 

•wsBron 

wseron 

ili 

APPJEin>nt. 

Su^'junetiv(  Mood. 

Present  Tmie. 

Sing. 
Plural. 

1 

.  Pie  (si,  se6) 
'  wesu 
1  bf-6ii 
1  sien  (sir) 
( weaen 

2 

br.6 

pie  (si,  Pe6) 
wcse 
boon 
eten  (sin) 
■wesen 

8 

bc6 

B\f.  (si,  seff, 

wese 

boon 

Bien  (stn) 

wesen 

Preterite  Tense. 

Sing. 
Plural. 

■wseren 

■wicro 
waren 

Imperative. 

\cfero 
Wteren 

Sing. 
Plural. 

be6 

bo65 

WOH 

■wesaS 

The  foregoing  arc  tho  leading  inflection?  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Firtt 
Period  of  Eugii^h.     ^Seo  PriHiinlnarii  Xotice,  p.  5.) 

In  tlie  Hecowl  Period  we  liud  a  weakening  of  the  l)road  vowels  (a,  o, 
and  u)  in  suilixcs  to  e,  and  a  tendency  to  di-op  some  suflLxos  altogether. 
The  use  of  -es  as  a  plural  sufllx  incicascs.  J-ls  also  l)egiiis  to  be  used  as  a 
genitive  siiflLx  in  feminine  nouns.  Some  suilixcs  p:-o])eily  belonging  only 
to  p;irticular  declensions  begin  to  be  used  indiscriiiiinately  in  all.  In 
adjectives  of  the  siioiig  declension  suirixos  do  not  always  appear  in  their 
full  form.  In  the  weak  declension  they  are  often  rci)laced  by  -e,  a 
change  which  in  the  Korthem  dialect  applied  to  the  strong  declension  as 
well. 

The  inflections  of  tho  demonstrative  or  relative  pronoun  «e,  seo,  ^<Tt  (now 
\)e,  \>co,  \)(Bt)  are  sometimes  dropped,  so  that  we  get  an  uninUccted  form 
the,  which,  ns  a  demonstrative,  is  the  modem  definite  article.  The 
neuter  relative  ihet  or  that  was  used  with  antecedents  of  any  gender. 

In  verbs  the  gerundial  infinitive  often  cmlcd  in  -en  or  -e.  instead  of 
•enne  or  -anne,  in  place  of  which  -inde  is  ai.«o  found.  Shall  and  toill 
began  to  come  into  use  as  ordinary  auxiliaries.  The  old  predx  ge  of 
perfect  pnrticiples  was  weakened  to  t,  and  frequently  dropped,  as  was 
tdso  the  -n  of  the  suflix. 

The  simplification  of  the  graniiuar  Ls  especially  observable  in  tho 
Northern  dialect. 

The  Third  Period  exliibits  a  continued  weakening  of  the  old  forms, 
spoken  sounds  and  their  %vi-itt«n  representatives  being  both  in  an  un- 
eettled  state.  The  inllucnc«  of  two  opposed  systems  of  accentuation  is 
traceable  (^  27)  ;  grammatical  and  natural  gender  begin  to  coinci<le,  and 
differences  of  declension  connected  with  differences  of  gender  ce.aso. 

In  nouns  the  inflections  have  dwindled  down  to  tho  plural  suffix  -«,  -es, 
'it,  or  -ys,  used  without  regard  to  gender  or  ancient  mo<les  of  declension 
(-wi  hieing  however  still  use<l  in  a  large  number,  and  a  few  plurals  being 
fonned  by  tho  suilLxes  er,  re,  or  e,  or  1)\'  a  clnnge  of  vowel) ;  the  ordinary 
genitive  sufhx  -a,  -ei,  or  -if  (curiously  dro])ped  in  the  ca.io  of  the  family 
Hii,meefatJter,  mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  of  Beveral  feminine  noiuis, 


bat  found  in  plural  genitives  like  mtnnes) ;  and  the  occaaiotiiil  genitive 
plural  suffix  -e/ie.  Triicc-j  of  a  diitive  siuyular  in  -e  are  still  found.  Both 
ca?ea  ure  often  cxpre33ctl  by  nieaus  of  |)rL-positiori3. 

In  ailjectivcH  liio  only  fufQx  ia  -e,  wlii(h  is  used  partly  after  demon- 
strativea,  and  partly  to  denote  the  plural.  The  duals  of  the  personal 
pronouns  di.->appcar.     iSc/ie,  «Ao,  or  ho,  replaces  the  feminine  heo. 

As  regards  verbs,  various  strong  verbs  get  the  weak  inflection ;  -<  in 
the  first  person  singidar  present  ia  often  dropped,  and  in  the  second  -est 
is  sometimes  changed  to  -ml  or  -yst.  In  the  fjlural  -ath  or  -eth  is  some- 
times replaced  by  -en,  of  whicli  the  -n  is  souietimcs  dropped.  In  the 
preterite  of  the  strong  conjugation  the  change  of  vowel  wliich  marked 
the  second  pei-son  singular  aiid  the  plural  disajjpears,  and  the  suilix  -est 
or  -ist  conios  in  to  mark  the  second  person  siugxdar  in  this  tense  as  well 
as  in  tlie  present.  Souitsimes  -es  is  found  for  -est.  The  u  of  the  plural 
is  sometinies  dropped,  and  is  rarely  used  in  the  subjunctive  mood,  ia 
weak  verbs  -ed  replaces  -od,  where  the  latter  termination  had  been  used. 
The  final  /*  of  the  inlinitivo  is  commoidy  dropped,  so  that  the  mood  ends 
in  -e.  The  ^  or  J  of  the  connecting  t^yllable  in  such  Anglo-Saxon  verbs 
as  lii/Jan  or  lujigau  was  sometimes  retained  in  the  fonn  of  «  or  y,  giving 
rise  to  sucli  intiuitives  as  makie,  answerye.*  The  participial  suJllx  -ind« 
or  -yitd  is  often  rcj^laccd  by  -in;;  or  -yi^g. 

In  the  J'oiitih  JWiod,  the  Midland  section  of  the  Northern  dialect 
becomes  predominant.  In  noims  the  dative  suffix  entiiely  disappears. 
Plurals  in  -eti,  or  witli  a  modified  vowel,  become  merely  exceptional  cases. 
The  names  of  relationship  {Jather,  molfier,  &c.)  are  less  commonly  used 
without  tlicir  genitive  sullix.  The  inilections  of  adjectives  are  much  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  period.  The  sttbslantive  iiso  of  the  genitive 
cases  of  tiic  jirououns  disappears,  the  possessive  sense  being  expressed 
by  the  pronominal  adjectives,  and  all  other  senses  by  means  of  preposi- 
tions. The;/  {tliei)  is  used  for  the  nominative  plural  of  the  demonstra- 
tive of  the  third  person,  but  here  and  hem  still  maintain  their  ground  as 
genitive  and  dative.  The  plural  tho  (=  those)  is  still  sometimes  used. 
The  short  fonn/  (often  written  i)  for  ich  or  ie,  though  found  in  the 
preceding  period,  becomes  more  common  in  this. 

In  verbs  the  Weak  Conjugation  becomes  more  and  more  common. 
The  plural  sulfix  -cth  is  usually  replaced  by  -en.  t!ie  n  of  which  is  often 
dj'opped.  In  the  imperative  mo^d  tho  suilix  -eth  is  usually,  but  not 
invariably  employed.  As  tho  period  advances,  the  LaHiiiiive  more  and 
more  frequently  drops  its  suffix. 

E  is  a  common  fidverbial  termination.  As  compared  with  the  preceding 
period,  tliis  is  one  of  settlement  and  reconstn-.etion. 

In  accentiiation  a  reaction  against  the  French  system  sets  in,  and 
numerous  French  words  are  brought  under  the  laws  of  the  English 
gystem. 

The  Fifth  Period,  that  of  Jtfodern  English,  is  marked  by  a  still  further 
8im])lilieation  of  tho  accidence,  and  the  gradual  ecttlemcnt  of  the 
orthograpliy  and  accentuation  of  words,  resulting  in  that  form  of  the 
language  which  is  now  in  vogue. 

*  la  SomenutfaiUire  soch  iuiinitivee  a*  tewy,  reafy,  uursy,  are  btill  hewd. 
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APPENDIX    B. 


I.  A  List*  of  some  Celtic  Words  preserved  in  EnRllsli, 


bag 
bard 
basket 
barrow 

tog 

bran 

c<iinp 

button 

bug-boar 

eabin 

clout 

co\)le 

cock-boat 


crock-ery  gown 

crag  griddle 

crowd  (fiddle)    gruel 


lath 

mattock 

mesh 

mop 

muggy 

pail 

pan 

peck 

pitcher 

raU 

rasher 

ridge 

rim 


rug 

size 

smooth 

soak 

solder 

tackle 

tall 

tinker 

trudge 

welt 

whip 

wicket 


cudgel  grumble 

daiuty  gy^e 

dam  hawker 

flannel  hem 

fleam  hog 

fl-aw  knell 

funnel  knock 

fur  knoU 

glen  lad 

goblin  lass 

The  following  geographical  names  are  of  Celtic  origin  : — Rivers : — 
A. von,  Dee,  Don,  Ouse,  Severn,  Stour,  Thames,  Ti-ent.  Hills  : — Cheviot, 
(Jliiltem,  Grampian,  Malvern,  Mendip.  Islands  : — Arran,  Bute,  Man, 
Mull,  "Wight.  Counties : — Devon,  Dorset,  Kent.  Towns  : — Liverpool, 
Penrith,  Penzance. 

The  following  Celtic  elemente  are  found  in  some  geographical 
uamesf : — Aher  (mouth  of  a  river),  as,  '  Aberdeen,  Ab-er-brothwick, 
Aberwick  (Berwick);'  Auchin  (field),  as  'Auchindoir,  Auchinleck;' 
Ard  or  Aird  (high,  projecting),  as,  '  Ardnamuchan,  Ardrishaig ;' 
Dal  (village),  as,  'Balmoral;'  Ben  or  Pen  (moixntain),  as,  'Ben  Ne-vis, 
PenmaenmawT ;'  Blair  (field  clear  of  wood),  as,  '  Blair  Athol ;'  Brat 
(rough  ground),  as,  '  Braemar ;'  Caer  (fort),  as,  '  Caerleon  (Carlisle) ; 
Conxbe  or  Comp  (valley),  as,  '  Compton,  Ilfracombe,  Appuldurcombe  ;' 
Dun  (hill),  as,  '  the  Downs,  Dumbarton  ;'  Inch  (island),  as,  '  Inch- 
keith,  Inchcape ;'  Inver  (mouth  of  a  river),  as,  '  Inverness,  Inverary ;' 
Kill  (cell,  chapel),  '  Kilmarnock;'  Zin  (deep  pool),  'Linlithgow, 
King's  Lynn ;'  Zlan  (church),  '  Llandaff,  Launceston  ;'  Tre  (town), 
'Coventry  (town  of  the  convent),  Oswestry;'  Strath  (broad  valley), 
'  Strathfieldsayo.' 

II.    Scandinavian  Words  and  Elements  in  English. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  found  in  Bome  geographical 
names  J  : — 

ark      I  (temple  or  (  Arkholm  beck  (brook),  Caldbeok 

argh  )      altar)       \  Grimsargh       by  (tovra),  Whitby 


•  This  list  Is  mainly  extracted  from  a  longer  one  given  by  Mr  Oaraett  in  th« 
'Transactions  of  the  Philoloijical  Society,'  vol  i. .  p.  17L 
t  See  Angus,  Handb'Xik,  &c.,  p.  18 ;  Bain,  Snglith  Grammar,  p.  124 
t  'Thia  list  is  taken  frooi  a  lai^^  ^'^^  given  by  Dr.  Adams  (Eng.  Lang.  p.  &) 
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dal  (valley),  Dall^y 

ey.  a  (island),  12^^^ 

fell  (rocky  hill),  ScawfeU 
ford    j  I  Seaford 

forth  \    (inlet)     Seaforth 
firth   )  (  Hohnfirth 

force  (waterfall),  Miclcleforoe 

|^i',)(».lo.„o){S|^ 
gill  (valley),  Oni.esgill 


holm  (island),  Langholm 
ness  (headland),  Skipnesa 
scar  f steep  rock),  Scarborough 
skip  (ship).  Skip  with 

ding   1      "*s;  (Din'gwall 

thorp  )  /  •ii„„  ^    (  Grimsthoi-pe 
thropl(^«^«)   iMilnthrop 
toft  (smaU  field),  Lowestoft 
with  (wood),  Langwith 


III.  Elements  handed  down   from  the  Anglo-Saxon 

stage  of  English. 
[Nothing  more  is  attempted  here  than  a  brief  classification,  with  a 
few  examples.] 

1.  The  pronouns,  numerals,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  adjectivet; 
of  irregular  comparison,  and  the  auxiliary,  defective,  and  (so-called) 
irregular  verbs. 

2.  Monosyllabic  derivatives  formed  by  a  modification  of  the  root 
vowel  or  of  the  final  consonant,  as  ditch  (from  dt'ff),  bless  (from  bliss) 
and  the  majority  of  the  words  formed  by  strictly  English  sufiixes. 

3.  Mostwordsdenoting  common  natural  objectsand  phenomena, as — 


cloud 

evening 

light 

siivw 

sun 

dale 

flood 

moon 

snow 

thunder 

dawn 

ground 

morning 

spring 

water 

day 

heat 

night 

star 

wind 

dew 

hm 

noon 

stone 

world 

earth 

ice 

rain 

stream 

winter 

eaat 

iron 

sea 

summer 

year 

f^es 

lead 

4.  Words  relating  to  the 

family,  houaehold,  and  farm,  aa — 

brother 

bath 

door 

chaff 

scythe 

child 

beam 

dough 

cheese 

wheat 

daughter 

bed 

home 

com 

ash 

father 

bolster 

hearth 

cow 

beech 

fiiend 

besom 

kettle 

delve 

berry 

husband 

bread 

loaf 

harvest 

brick 

kin 

brew 

oven 

hay 

fir 

mother 

broth 

roof 

hemp 

graaa 

sister 

cloth 

thatch 

honey 

oak 

wife 

comb 

barley 

milk 

oata 

widow 

cook 

bam 

plough 

tree,&^ 

bake 

cradle 

calf 

rake 

6.  The  names  of  most  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  »»— 

beard 

brain 

ear 

foot 

heel 

body 

breast 

eye 

hair 

knee 

bone 

breath 

finger 

hand 

leg 

bo«nm 

brow 

fist 

heart 

lip 

blood 

chin 

flesh 

head 

mouth, 
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•.  The  narnee  of  comiuon  nninials,  &» — 

ape 

dove 

liarc 

man 

mdilock 

bt^ar 

<ish 

hawk 

owl 

tlin.stle 

be«> 

foal 

horse 

ox 

turtle 

beetle 

fowl 

hound 

pllOPp 

weevil 

bird 

fox 

lamb 

raven 

worm 

deer 

goose 

lark 

7.  Terms  for  common 

qualities  and  actionB,  aa — 

bold 

high 

ask 

buv 

find 

blind 

low 

hear 

chaffer 

fly 

bright 

holy 

bid 

chew 

got 

broad 

hot 

bind 

come 

give 

cold 

old 

bite 

dip 

go 

dark 

quick 

blazp 

do^ 

have 

dead 

rough 

bleach 

drink 

kill 

deaf 

»ock 

1)l0W 

eat 

love 

good 

Bmootii 

bring 

foar 

look 

hard 

pretty 

bum 

fiU 

make,  &c. 

8.  Names  of 

common 

things — weapons, 

tools,  clothes,  &e. — 

awl 

bridge 

hat 

name 

bow 

bank 

food 

knife 

fillip 

arrow 

book 

fire 

meat 

sword 

bill 

boat 

hook 

nail 

spear 

IV.    The  Classical  Element  in  Englisli. 

The  greater  part  of  the  abstract  terms  in  English,  and  words  rela- 
ting to  religion,  law,  science,  and  literature,  are  of  Latin  or  Greek 
origin.  Most  words  of  tliree  or  more  syllables  are  of  classical  origin, 
and  a  very  larire  number  of  those  of  two  syllables,  the  exce])tion9 
being  mostly  words  formed  by  J!tn;/ixfi  ptifiixes,  from  monosyllabic 
roots.  Most  monosyllabic  words  in  English  are  of  Teutonic  ongin, 
but  many  are  derived  from  Latin  and  Greek,  tlie  greater  part  hax-iug 
eome  to  us  through  the  French.*  The  following  belonp-  to  tlii? 
sla.ss  t : — 
ace  {n>)  aunt  (amita)  brace  (brachium) 

ago  {/'etn(irHm\,  Old       bail  (l>;ijuliis)  brief  (brevis') 

Fr.  c(Lige)  balm  (balsammn)  broach  (brochua) 

aid  (adjut-im)  base  (bassus)  bull  (bulla) 

aim  (aestimaro)  beast  (bcstia)  cage*  (cavea) 

air  (aer)  beef  (boves)  camp  (campus) 

aisle  (ala)  blame  (lilasphemia)      cane  (canna) 

«dms  {f\ft\uotrvirr^  lioil  (huUiro)  car         \ 

arch  (arcu>)  boon  Hjonus)  carry    >  (carrtifl) 

ark  (area)  bowl  (bulla)  charge ) 

•  It  In,  however,  n  prcnt  mi=tiVe  to  sup-pose  tViat  a  wo-d  tiken  from  llio  French 
lanpii.ige  is  necp»-,ir'v  of  cla>f>cal  orif^in.  Some  writers /orget  thit  jhe  Froukj 
tnd  .Vormanii  wem  .ji  Teutonic  ori.'in. 

t  TTie  wor'is  from  wluch  lliey  are  derived  are  ar>pcndcd.  Those  in  Italics  are  of 
a  po)it-cliiH~icHl  ave. 

I  The  ch!in);e  of  *  6,  p,  or  *  between  rowcU  Into  {he  aotmd  of  soft  g  la  fouad  !■ 
•ereral  word*. 


jkry^srytx. 


*)* 


cape  ^capTTtJ 
cash  (capsa) 
cease  (ce.ssai*) 
chafe  [calefacore) 
cliain  /catena) 
chalk  (calx) 
chair  (catlicflra) 
chance  {cadnilia) 
chant  ((••untare) 
charm  (carmen) 
chase  [eopliare) 
chief  (caput) 
clang  (clangor) 
claim  (clamare) 
coast  (costa) 
coin  (cuneus) 
cook  (coquiis) 
coop  (cupa) 
couch  (coUocare) 
eonnt  (comes) 
count  (pomputare) 
core  (cor) 
cork  (cortex) 
cost  (constare) 
coy  (quietus) 
crape  ((^rispus) 
cup  (ruj)a) 
croak  (crocitare) 
cue  (cauilji) 
cull  (coUigere) 
dame  (domina) 
date  (datum) 
daunt  {doinitare) 
dean  (decanus) 
die  {iliidui) 
desk  )  ,j.        » 
dish  i  ('^^"») 
dose  (Son-iy) 
doubt  (diihitare) 
dres?  (dirigere) 
due  (debitum) 
duke  (dux) 
face  (facies) 
fail  (fallo) 
fair  (fcria) 
faith  (fides) 
fan  (vannuii) 
fay  (fata) 
feast  (f  est  us) 
feat  (factum) 


feign  (ringere) 
fence  (de-t'cusum) 
fierce  (ferus) 
fife  (pijiare) 
fig  (ficus) 
file  (filum) 
flame  (iiamma) 

S''^     |(flor-C3) 
flower  )  ^  ' 

Cute  (flatus^ 

foil  (folium) 

force  (fort is) 

forge  (fabrioa) 

found  (fundero) 

fount  (fons) 

frail  (fragiLis) 

frock  (floccus) 

frown  (frons) 

fruit  (f  met  us) 

fry  (frig''ro) 

fuse  (fuiidore) 

glaive  (gladius) 

glut  (ghitiro) 

gorge  (guiges) 

gout  (gutta) 

gourd  (cucurbita) 

grant  {cie'Untare) 

grease  (crass us) 

grief  (gravis) 

gross  (grossus) 

gulf  {KOXvot) 

heir  (iieres) 
host  (hospit-) 
hulk  {6\Ka.i'\ 
inch  (unria) 
jaw  (gabata) 
jest  (gestum) 
jet  (jactum) 
join  (jungo) 
joy  (gaudium) 

f'uine  (jus) 
ace  (laqueus) 
lease  (laxare) 
liege  [legiu.>i) 
lounge  (longus) 
mane  (massa) 
mail,  armour  (macula, 

mesh) 
male  (mascnlaa) 
tna^s  (mLsMi) 


mfir  (m1''eno) 
TOOoi  .        •  -) 
mop  (mappa) 
mount  (mons) 
lucce  (nejitis) 
noise  (noxia) 
noun  i^nomen)  . 
nurse  (nutrix) 
ounce  (uncia) 
pace  (jiassus) 
pain  (poena) 
paint  (pingere) 
pair  fpar) 
pale  (palJeo) 
] launch  (pautex) 
pay  (par-are) 
I'-ace  (pax) 
j'oaoh  (persica) 
pierce  (pertusum) 
jilace  (platea) 
plait  (ploctere) 


(placitum) 


plea 
plead 
plum  (j^runum) 
plunge  {/i/i<:ii/iicare) 
point  (punctum) 
poise  (pensuuj) 
poor  ([>aujier) 
port'li  (jjurlicus) 
pound  (j)Ondus) 
pniise  (ju-etiaro) 
jiray  (precari) 
preach  (pnciiicare) 
prey  (pneda) 
priest  (presbjiier) 
print  (])rcmere) 

!>rire  I  (P"'"'™) 
jiroof  (probare) 
pusli  (])\ilsare) 
quire  (chorus) 
quite  (quietus) 

_^'-     .  (rabies) 
rave  )  ^  ' 

my  (radius) 

rear  (rr-tro) 

ri'st  (restare) 

rill  (rivulus) 

river  (rijianaj) 

toU  (rotuluj) 


'Ji.- 


AF'I-ENDIX, 


round  (rotiindus) 
rule  frctrula) 
safe  (salvud) 
sage  (sapiens) 
Baiat  (tjanctiis) 
sauce  (salsus) 
scan  (scandere) 
scent  (seutii-e) 
scarce  (ex-scarptus) 
scovu'ge  (corrigere) 
seal  (sigillum) 
search  {circare) 
seat  (sedes) 
short  (curtus) 
siege  (assedium) 
sir  (senior) 
sluice  (exclusis) 
soar  [exaurare) 
soil  (solum) 
sound  (sonus) 
source  (surgere) 


i»pace  (spatium) 
.■■pice  (species) 
spoil  (spoliuni) 
spouse  (sponsus) 
sprain  (exprimo) 
spy  (specio) 
squad,  square  (<w- 

quadrare) 
stage  {stalicus) 
stain  (stiuguo) 
strain  (stringo) 
strange  (extraneus) 
strait  (strictus) 
street  (strata) 
sue,  suit  (sequoy) 
sure  (securus) 
taint  (tinctus) 
task  (taxare) 
taste  [taxitare) 
taunt  (temptare) 
tense  (tempus) 


test  (testis) 
toast  (tostua) 
toll  (telonium) 

S !('-'-) 

treat  (tractare) 
try  (terere) 
tune  (tonus) 
vault  (voluta) 
vaunt  {vanitare) 
veal  (vitulus) 
veil  (velum) 
vice  (vatium) 
view  (videre) 
void  (viduus) 
voice  (vox) 
vouch  (vocare) 
vow  (votum) 
waste  (vastus) 


The  above  list  does  srot  include  a  large  numVier  of  monosyUablea, 
the  Latin  oiigin  of  which  is  ob%'ious,  such  as  cede  (cedo),  long  {/o»(/us), 
&c.  Some  of  the  less  obvious  etymologies  are  taken  from  Miiller  a 
admirable  "  Etymologisches  Worterbuch  der  Englischen  Sprache." 

Besides  words  like  the  above,  whica  with  many  others  have  been 
distinctly  imported  from  the  classical  languages  into  English,  there 
are  numerous  instances  in  which  a  word  or  root  is  common  to  several 
of  the  Aryan  languages,  without  having  been  borrowed  by  any  one 
from  another,  all  having  received  the  word  in  common  from  some  more 
primitive  source.  In  tracing  the  variations  which  such  words  assume. 
a  verj'  remarkable  relation  between  the  consonants  is  found,  which  is 
commonly  known  as  'Grimm's  Law.*  The  substance  of  the  following 
statement  of  this  law  is  taken  from  Max  Miiller  (Lect  ii.  199,  &c.) 
and  Helfenstein  (Comp.  Or.,  p.  99). 

If  the  same  roots  or  the  same  words  exist  (1)  in  Sanskrit,  Greek, 
Latin,  <tc.,  (2)  in  Gothic  or  the  Low  German  dialects,*  and  (3)  in  Old 
High  German,  then  L  When  the  first  class  have  an  aspirate,  f  the 
second  have  the  corresponding  soft  check  {i.e.,Jlat  or  middle  mute), 
the  third  the  corresponding  hard  check  (».«.,  sharp  or  thin  mute). 
IL  When  the  first  class  have  a  soft  check  (Jlat  or  middle  mute),  we 
find  the  .corresponding  hard  check  (sharp  or  thin  mute)  in  the  second 
claaa,  and  the  corresponding  aspirate  in  the  third.     IIL  When  the 


•  Of  whloh  Bngllah  If  tne. 


f  Bm  U  18, 1ft. 
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tirot  class  have  a  hard  consonant  [sharjt  or  thin  mute),  the  second 
have  the  aspirate,  and  the  third  the  soft  check  {Jlat  or  middle  mute). 
In  this  third  section  of  the  rule,  however,  the  law  holds  good  for  Old 
High  German  only  as  regards  the  denial  series  of  mutes,  the  middle 
(or  flat)  guttural  being  generally  replaced  by  h,  and  the  middle  (or 
Dat)  labial  by/.* 

The  three  branches  of  the  law  given  above  may  be  easily  remem- 
bered in  the  following  way  : — Take  a  circular  disc  of  cardboard,  and 
mark  on  it  three  ladii,  inclined  each  to  each  at  an  angle  of  120". 
Mirk  these  radii  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  corresponding  respectively  to  the 
tl-.ree  cbsse.^  of  languages  above  referred  to — (1)  denoting  Sanskrit, 
Greek,  La^xn,  &c.  •  (2)  denoting  Gothic  and  Low  German  dialects 
(including  English; ;  and  (3)  denoting  Old  High  German.  Place  the 
disc  on  a  sbdet  of  pa{.ei,  ind  write  Aspirate  opposite  the  end  of  radius 
(1),  Middle  ar  Flat  opposite  the  end  ji  radius  (2),  and  Thin  or  Sharp 
opposite  the  end  of  radius  (3).  llie  disc  may  be  shifted,  so  that 
radius  (1),  instead  of  pointing  to  Aspirate,  may  point  to  the  other 
two  classes  of  mutes  in  succession.  In  each  position  of  the  disc,  each 
radius  will  point  to  the  class  of  mutes  that  may  be  expected  to  cha- 
racterize any  word  that  is  jommon  to  all  three  classes  of  languages, 
provided  that  one  radius  pf'ints  to  the  class  of  mutes  -s^hich  the  word 
in  question  exhibits  in  that  "^up  of  languages  which  that  raditis 
sepresents. 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  the  application  of  this  law: — 

L 


Greei. 

xeh 

1  x<^/>T0t 

Latin. 

(h)anser 

heri 

hortua 

Sanskrit  1 

hansa 
hyas 

English. 
[Ang.  Sax.) 
^oose 

oestrandaeg 
garden 

Gothic. 

gans 

gistra 
gards 

Old  High 

German. 

kaas 

kestar 

karto 

Bvydrifp 
6vpa 
6rp 
Qapa*if 

fera 

dhrish 

laughter 
loor 
deer 
dare 

daugbtar 
daur 
diua 
ga-daur- 

tohtw 
tor 
tier 
tarran 

. 

medius 

madhya 

middle 

san 

mitte 

'  <p4pm 
}  ('J>pa-r^) 

fero 
frater 
fagus 
fu-i 

bhri 
bhratri 

bhavilmi 

bear 

biother 

beech 

be  fbe  om) 

baira 

brothar 
boka 

pirn 
pruo<ier 
puocha 
pim 

*  The  abOTfl  ia  the  l»w  In  Its  soneral  form.     1*  Is  subject  to  special  moiiitications 
•ad  ezoeptioi^s,  which  will  be  found  treated  at  lecufth  by  the  authors  referred  ta 
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II. 


Greek.  \    Latin,  .   Sanskrit. 


1  ytvus 

V    •)6fU 

I  fiiyas 
\  tyii 

iiro5-6s 
JtKO 
5  'tu 
ubavr-os 


xdwuiJiS 


(■fraTfip 
VTTtp 

vKiOS 


)  f;nosco 
genus 
Ljeiiu 
iiiag-nu3 
ego 


ped  is 
decern 
tluo  I 

dcut-is     '  daat-as 


j.tti 

jaim 

luah-at 


dasan 


caput 

cord-is 

qui-a 

tu 

tres 
alter 

pater 

super 
ple-uus 
piscis 
peliia 


kapala 
lu'idaya 


twam 

trayas 
aut-ara 

pitri 

upari 

purna 


Enq 
(Alii;. 

lish. 
Sax.) 

Oolhic. 
kan 

kill 

ktini 

knee 

A.S.  micel 
A.S.  io 

kniu 

niili-ils 

Ik 

foot 
tea 

taihun 

two 
tooth 

twai 
tuuth 

help 

hilfa 

ueiup 

III. 


A.S.lieafod 

heart 
A.S.  hwa 


tliou 
three 
uiher 

father 

over 

fuU 

lisli 

feU 


lianbith 

hairto 
Uvaa 


thu 

threis 

authar 

fadar 

ufar 

fulls 

lioks 


Old  Higi 
German. 

clian 
chuui 
chiiiu 
Miih-il 
di  (G.  ich) 


Vilrtz 

zehan 

zwei 


hilfa 

huuaf 


honpit 
(herza) 


dn 
<Iri 
audar 


uhas 


Gkneral  Table  of  Grimm's  Law. 


1 


2     I    3 


("Sanskrit 
L^  Greek   ... 

(Latia  ... 
TI.  (Jotliic&c. 
IIL  O.U.Ger. 


yk{U)   \dh  {k)hh(h) 

X      \     e       <p 

^f{j,v)/{d,b)/{b) 


IL 


G 


1^' 


6 
b 


III. 


C,  qu 

Kg,(f) 


P 

p 

lh,d/,  b 


Wh,u,Jcf    d    'J,V 


1 


f' 
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A  Iiist*  of  some  of  th,o  most  important  Anglo-Saxon 
Words  wiiich.  aro  still  prosorved  in  Eaglislx. 


eeft,  fcftcr ;  after 
set ;  ut 
ter:  ere 

andhuinr;  along 
be,  1)1,  big;  by 
bcforan  ;  before 
be-reondan ;  beyond 
behindaii;  behiud 
beueo5:in  ;  beneath 
betweouuin,    bctwy- 
>aii ;  between 


&n ;  one 

twcgen ;  two,  twain 
J)ri ;  three 
feower;  four 
fif;  five 
Bix;  six 
seofou ;  seven 
eaLta;  ci^ht 


Frepositions. 
betwcox,       betwux ; 

betwixt 
bQfan  ;  above 
biitan,  biiton   (u»«i/»- 

oul) ;  but 
fcor ;  far  from 
fram ;  from 
for ;  for 
in;  in 
neah  ;  near 
of ;  oil,  of 

KumeraU, 

nijfon;  nine 

tpi ;  ten 

end  1  if,  endlufon; 

eleven 
twelf ;  twelve 
trcotpie;  thirteen 
feowertyno ;       four- 
teen, ic. 


ofer ;  over 

on ;  on,  in 

ongeau ;  against 

to ;  to,  too 

under;  under 

up,iippan;  up 

(it.  utau ;    out 

wi3  {nijain-'t) ;  with, 
{at  in  withbtauJ, 
angry  with,  ka.) 

(/uxli;  through 


twentig;  twenty 
teontig;     one    liua- 

drcd 
enlufontig;  one  hun- 

dred  and  ten 
twelf tisj-;    one    hun« 

died,  and  twenty 


Words  relating  to  the  Cornmon  ObjccU  of  2\ature. 


&o;  oak,    acorn   u'.«- 

ac-corn) 
sepl,  aipel ;  apple 
K8C ;  ash 
eeinotte ;  emmet 
jespen  ;  aspen 
bitel  ;  beetle 
bfir;  boar 
toeofcr ;    beaver 
berige;  beny 
beo,  bio ;  bco 
birce;  birch 
blsed  {hrawh) ;  blade 
boo;  beech 


brtcr ;  briar 
biemel ;  bramble 
brid  [the  younj  of  em 

animal)  ;  bii'd 
broc ;  brook 
oatt ;  cat 
cLog ;  clay 
clam  [mud)  ;  clammy 
clawu;  claw 
coc;  cock 
comb     {palle'i) ;      in 

nan^ies,  as  Alcomb, 

Compton 
cr&n;  crane 


dajg ;  day 
dagian ;  to  dawn 
doaw ;  dew 
denu  {vnlleij);  don  (I'ji 

iiaiiicx,  as  TciUcriloi) 
deor  {animal)  ;  deer 
cii  {>cater)\  ialaud(i.e. 

eidand) 
efen  ;  evening 
eoSro;  eartli 
fic^'er ;  feather 
fisc ;  fish 
fieax ;  flax 
fl6d;  Hood 


•  This  list  does  not  nretend  to  be  exhaustive ;  it  is  intended  to  show  the  kind  oi 
word:<  t  lint  hnve  maintained  their  (ground  in  Engli.sh,  and  the  piincipal  ciuua^ed  <rf 
(arm  tiuit  Imve  occvimsd  in  Ihem. 
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froeo;  frog 

fugel  (bird) ;  fowl 

gos ;  goose 

hffitJ ;  henth 

hafoc ;  hawk 

hagol;  hail 

hran ;     raindeei     or 

reindeer 
la  were ;  laverock,  lark 


lenctcn  {the  spring) ; 

Lent 
leoht;  light 
mona ;  moon 
pabol ;  pebble 
regen ;  rain 
8£e;  8ea 
snaw ;  snow 


epearwa ;  sparrcn 
etaer ;  stare,  starling 
stin ;  stone 
STiiner;  sununer 
sunne  {/ein.) ;  ann 
treow ;  tree 
wseter;  water 
woruld ;  world 


Words  relating  to  the  House  and  Farm. 


a-baoan ;    to  bake 

acer,  a;cer;  acre 

aeg  C/;;.  aegni) ;  ttg^, 
eyry 

eesce ;  ashes 

femyrie ;  embers 

baeS ;  bath 

bsest  {inner  bark)  ; 
bast-mat 

bere ;  barley 

bere-eni  {Qm=i^place)\ 
bam 

berewe ;  barrow 

besem ;  besom 

bin  {manger)  ;  oom- 
bin 

boUa;  bowl 

bolster;  bolster 

bord;  board 

braec :  breeches 

bread  {fragment)  ; 
bread 

biian  (to  till) ;  boor 

buc ;  buck-et 

bulluca  {calf) ;  bul- 
lock 

byt ;  butt,  bottle 

«amb ;  comb 

oeaf ;  chaflF 

oealf ;  calf 

oese,  cyse ;  cheese 

oetel;  kettle 


clucge  {bell) ;  clouk 

cnedan  ;  to  knead 

coc ;  cook 

cod  (bag);  peascod 

c6te,  cyt<B ;  cot,  cot- 
tage 

cradol ;  cradle 

craet ;  cart 

croc  {pot) ;  crock-ery 

06 ;  cow 

cweam  {mill) ;  quern 

delf  an  {dig) ;  to  delve 

dio ;  dike,  ditch 

ealo ;  ale 

efese  {fern,  ting.) ; 
eaves 

ele?  oil 

erian  {to  plottgh):  to 
ear 

feauh  {little pig);  far- 
row 

feld;  field 

feorm  {food) ,  faiin 

flocc ;  flock 

f 6da ;  food 

furh ;  furrow 

fyr;  fire 

g&d ;  goad 

gsers ;  grass 

g&t:  goat 

gcard  {hedge) :  yard, 
garden 


geat ;  gate 

grut  {^meal ) ;  groats, 

grouts 
haerf est ;   harvest 
heorS ;  hearth 
hlajfdige  ;  lady 
hlaford;  lord 
hlkf ;  loaf 
hof  {house)  ;  hoveJ 
href ;  roof 
hand ;  hound 
hus ;  house 
hwiete ;  wheat 
hweol ;  wheel 
lim  {mud) ;  loam 
m^ed ;  mead-ow 
meolo ;  milk 
ofen ;  oven 
ortgeard     {yard    for 

worts  or  vegetable^) ; 

orchard 
oxa ;  ox 
liog ;  rick 
sce^p ;  sheep 
ep^ca;    spoke    {of  « 

wheel) 
Wfegen;  wagon,  wain 
wudu ;  wood 
\>3ic ;  thatch 
(lerocan ;  to  thresh 


Word»  relat'ng  to  Family  and  Kindred. 


br63or ;  brother 
bryd ;  bride 
ciid  {pi.  cildra) ;  child 
on^pa,    cnkfa    {boy) ; 
kLare 


oyn ;  kdn 

dohtor ;  daughter 
fneder ;  father 
husbonda         {house- 
holder) ;  husband 


m6dor ;  mother 
nef a ;  nephew 
widuwa  ;   widower 
widuwe ;   widow 
wif  {tcoman)  ,  wife 
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iForcU  relating  to  th«  Parts  of  the  Body  and  Xaturt'  Fnncticm*. 


mcleow ;  ankle 
baelg     {bag)  ;     belly, 

bulge,  bellows 
b&n ;  bone 
blaeddre ;  bladder 
blod ;  blood 
bodig  {stature)  .  body 
bosin  {fold) ;  bosom 
br;tS  ;  breath 
brcew ;  brow 
breost ;  breasx 
ceaca ;  cheek 
ceowan ;  to  chew 
cin :  chin 
cneow ;  knr-e 
cnurl  ;  knuckle 
ekge ;  eye 


ekr;  ear 
earm ;  arm 
clboga ;  elbow 
finger ;  finger 
fliisc  ;  flesh 
f 6t ;  foot 
fyst ;  fist 
gesiht ;  sight 
goma;  gum 
h;er  :  hair 
hand  ;  hand 
heaf od ;  head 
heals  {neck)  ;  halter 
hel ;  heel 
heorte  ;  heart 
hlist     {the     sense     of 
hearitig) ;  listen 


hoh  {heel) ;  hough 
hricg  {back)  ;  ridge 
hrif  {botcek)  ;  midrifl 
lim ;  limb 
lippe ;  lip 

maga  {stomach) ;  maw 
mearg ;  marrow 
mu5 ;  mouth 
nsegl ;  nail 
nasu ;  nose 
eculder ;  shoulder 
seon ;  to  see 
toS  ;  tooth 
tunge ;  tongue 
tusc ;  tusk 
fieoh ;  thigh,  thews 
j)r6te ;  throat 


Words  relating  to  Hfindierafts,  Trades,  S;e. 


adesa ;    adze 

anfilt ;    anx-il 

angel  {hook)  \  to  angle 

kr ;    oar 

arewe ;  arrow 

bat ;  boat 

bil;  bill 


bnes ;  brasss 
bycgan ;  to  buy 
bytel ;  beetle 
ceap   {bargain,   sale) ; 

cheap,         chaffer, 

chapman 
ceol  {small  ship) ;  keel 


cl^5;  cloth 

craeft       (strength) 

craft 
hamor ;  hammer 
mangian   {to  traffic) 

monger 


Word*  denoting  Common  Attributive  Ideas. 


b&ld;  bold 

biter ;  bitt'-r 
blaec ;  black 
bl^c  {pale) ;  bleach 
bleo ;  blue 
br&d ;  broad 
brun ;  brown 
calu  {bald) ;  callow 
ceald ;  cold 
col ;  cool 


dearc;  dark 
deop  ;  deep 
deore ;  dear 
eal ;  all 
eald ;  old 
efen ;  even 
fsegr ;  fair 
f eett :  fat 
ful;  foul 
geolo ;  yellow 


gT:eg;  grey 

grene  ;  green 

he^h  ;  high 

heard ;  hard 

hefig ;  heavy 

hwit ;  white 

rad  (red)  ;  ruddy, 
ruddle,  ruddock  {the 
robin-redbreast) 


Words  referring  to  Common  Actions  and  Feelings. 


acan  ;  to  ache 
acsian ;  to  ask 
beran  ;  to  bear 
agan  ;  to  own 
fcth ;  oath 
beatan ;  to  beat 
be6dan  ;  to  bid 


berstan  ;  to  burst 
biddan ;  to  bid 
f  bitan  ;  to  bite 
\  bitt ;  bite,  bit 
bledan ;    to  bleed 
bliSe ;  blithe 
breoaa ;  to  break 


ceorfan       {to      cut) 

carve 
ce6san ;  to  choose 
chenan ;  to  clean 
crawan ;  to  crow 
ereopan ;  to  creep 
«Qinan  ;  to  come 


cTumaTi   (to  kfinfr,   to 

be  able)  ;   ken.  con, 

can,  cminiiig',  un- 

cotith  (i=  uul.iiown) 

cwolian,  cwollan»;  to 

kill,  to  quell 
dCd;  deed 
don  ;  to  do 
drii'dan ;  to  dread 
drcncan  ;  to  drench 
driucan  ;  to  drink 
dro  ^iTfin    (io    work)  \ 
drud<re 


ao,  eac  {aho) ;  eke 
adl    [pnin,   sickliest)  ', 

addle 
sef  re ;  ever 
PF^mta   (leisure),   «ein- 

tig ;  empty 
8enlic  ;  only 
Br,      superl.      R'rost ; 

ere,  early,  erst 
a?)iel    {luihh)  ;    Atho- 

lir.jr,  Ellielred 
bSr  ;  bier 

bfftan  {to  curb);  bit 
bana    {killer)  ;   bune, 

rats-bane 
beacen ;  beacon 
bearnian  ;  to  beckon 
bealu  {iroe)  ;  bale-fiJ 
b6d  prayer);    bedes- 
man 
bell  of  e  {(fdin)  ;  behoof 
besittan  {to  tit  round) ; 

beset 
beorlit     {l-rifhtnest) ; 

Albert,  &z. 
bisegn         {busiMsij  ; 

busv 
rbhust;  blast 
(  llLwan  ;  to  blow 
bland    {mixture) ;    to 

blend 
bletsian    {from   blot, 

tacrij'ce)  ;  to  bless 

{blowian ;  to  blow 
blostma;  bloRsom 


dfnan ;  to  dine 
dvjipar  ;  to  dip 
etan  ;  to  cat 
feallan  ;  to  fall 
fedan  ;  to  ff-ed 
f elan  ;  to  feel 
fleogan ;  to  fly 
folgian  or  fyiigean ; 

to  follow 
gifan ;  to  grive 
gitau ;  to  get 
gleo  ;  glee 


grafan    {to  dii/)  ;  en- 
grave 

ihabban   {]>U    hoefsi 
=ztlioH  hast) ;  to 
have 
hmft  {holding);  haft 
heor-cuian ;  to  heark- 
en 
hyran ;  to  hear 
loo  gran  ;  to  lie 
liif  ;  love 
Borh  ;  sorrow 
gprccan ;  to  epeak 


Miscellaneous  Words, 

boc ;  book 

bocsura         (Jlexible) ; 

Inixora 
boLra  [arch)  ;  bow 
bortrian    {from  borg- 
plcdije)  ;  to  borrow 
bot  {remedy,  /ron  be- 
tan,   '  to  tnake    bet- 
ter;') boot-less,  to 
boot 
brod  ;  brood 
bryetf;  bridge,  brig 
brydel ;  bridle 
brjnie        {burning) ; 

brimstone 
brysan ;  to  bnii^e 
brytan      {to     break) ; 

brittle 
biigan ;  to  bow 
biir  {collage) ;  bower 
burh  {fort) ;  borough 
b\]gian;  to  bellow 
byrCeu;  burthen 

!byre  [inound) ;  byre 
b}-rian ;  to  bury 
(  carl  {male)  ;  Charles 
(  carl-fugelzrmalobird 
oeani ;  oare 
cearcian  ;  to  ci^Ak 
coorl ;  churl 
cirp^  {curled) ;  crisp 
cleafan ;  to  cleave 
cl^'pian      {to     speak, 

call) ;  y-clept 
on&wan ;  to  know 


cniht   {youth,  attend- 

n)il) ;  kni'jht 
cnoll ;  knoll 
cnott ;  knot 
enucian ;  to  knock 
cos,  oyss ;  kiss 
crafian :  to  crave 
crie  ;  cnitch 
crincan  {to  be  iceak) , 

cringe 
crump  {crooked) ; 

crumple 
cri'dan  ;  to  crowd 
cue,      cwic      {alive)  \ 

quirk 
owealm  {dettruetum) 

qualm 

cw6n  {female) ; 

queen,  quean 

cwenf  ugel;  hen  bird 
cweftan      {to     say) ; 

quoth 
cy'iS      {acquaintance) ; 

k-ith 
crning ;  king 
d;Lfe  {Jl) ;  deftly 
d;L'l  {part) ;  deal,  dole 
doarran ;  to  dare 
drman       {to    judge), 

dom ;  deem,  doom 
denfan  {to  sink)  ;  dire 
dohtig ;  doughty 
dol  {Joolish)  ;  dolt 
dreorig  {bloody,  tad)  , 

dreary 


i 
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drlfan ;  to  drive 

drijriiu  (/d  diy) ;  drupr, 
drought 

dwinaji  (fo  pi»')  \ 
dwindle 

dyne  {th tinder) ;    din 

dysig  {foolish) ;  dizzy 

dyiit  {stroke);  dint 

eic  {also)  ;  eke 

ealdor;  elder,  alder- 
man 

ecg ;  edge 

eorl  {man  of  valour)  ; 
earl 

eomest ;  earnest 

fadian  {toset  intrder); 
fiddle-faddle 

faegen  glad)  ;  fain 

farau  {(o  go)  ;  fare, 
ford 

fealo  {ijelloxc) ;  fallow 
(ground),  fallow- 
deer 

feoh  {cattle,  money)  , 
fee 

feoiitan  ;  to  fight 

foor ;  fur 

ficol  ;  fickle    . 

fiSele;  fiddle 

flcot  {l>ai/) ;  North- 
fleet,  &c. 

fleotau  ;  to  float 

folc;  folk 

forlitian  ;  to  frighten 

foster  {f'od) ;  foster 

ifreo ;  free 
freon    {to  set  free, 
love)  ;  friend 
fretau  {to  gnaw)  ;  to 

fret 
gadcrian ;  to  gather 
g'A  {merry),  galan  {to 

sing);  niglitingale- 
gamen       {pleasure) ; 

game 
gtiu.  gangan  {to  go) ; 

go,  gang,  gangway 
gfir  {dart) ;  to  gore 
giist ;  ghost,  gas 
ge&p   {tcid^) ;     gape, 

gap 


gear;  year 
goara  ;  yore 
gearo  {readtj)  ;  yare 
geleafa ;  belief 

{geong ;  young 
googo?5  ;  youth 
ge&la    {merry  feast)  ; 

geond ;  yonder 
geom  {desirous), gcor- 

nian ;  to  yearn 
geotan       {to    pour)  ; 

gutter 
gercfa     {eompnuion)  ; 

reeve,  sheriif,  land- 
grave 
glisuian ;  to  glisten 
glitian  ;  to  glitter 
gnagrin  ;  to  gnaw 

god ;  good 

^od-spcll ;   gospel, 
(8pell=:  message) 
grSpian   {to   lay  hold 

of) :  grab,  grapjjle, 

grope 
grctau  ;  to  greet 
guma  {niai,)  ;    bfido- 

prooin 
gyldan    {to  pay);   to 

yiidd,  guild 
gyrsta  ;  yester-day 
hJid     {state     or     con- 

di'ion)  ;     Godhead, 

cliild-/(00^,  kc. 
lirecce  ;  hook 
h.-pfcn ;  liaven 
hitlan ;  to  lioal 
h;e8t ;  (hot)  ;  hasty 
(  halig ;   holy 
[  halgian;  to  liaUow 
him ;  home,  Cobham, 

his  ;  hoarse 
healdan  ;  to  hold 
hcalf;  half 
hebban ;  to  heave 
hclan  {to  hide)  ;  helJ 
hoonan  ;  hence 
heord     {flock,     trea- 
sure) ;  herd,  hoard 


here  {army) ;  hnrhotiT 
(i.^.,  refuge  for  au 
army,  from  beorh 
or  boorga),  liening 
(the  army-  or  shoal- 
fi>h 

hinirrian  ;  to  hunger 

hiw  ijbrm,  fashion); 
hue 

hlfidan  {to  pump  up)  ; 
ladle 

hloS  (hand  of  robbers, 
boot")  ;  loot 

hoc  ;  hook 

)i6f ;  lioof 

liolin  {river  island)  j 
Lang/'o/wi,  &c. 

lira?d  ;  ready 

hraSe  {^oon) ;  rathe, 
•  rather 

hreosan  ;  to  rush 

hreowan  {repent) ;  to 
rue 

hj-iddel  {sieve) ;  to 
riddle  (with  holes) 

!hwa?t   {sharp) ;    to 
■whet 
.  li-w\-tel  {knife)  ;  to 

wliittle 
hwoai-f   {turninn,  eX' 

ci'Otiye,        barter) ; 

wliarf 
hwcorfan    {to  turn)  ; 

warp 
liwil  [lime) ;  -whilo 
liyd  {.-kin)  ;  hide 
hyCJ     {shore,     port) ; 

Grecnhithe,  (cc. 
livT  {doctrine)  ;  lore 
lu';ran"  {teach)  ;  learn 

{still  vulgar  I y  used 

in  t  he  sense  of  teach' 

ing) 
hlaford ;  lord 
leas     {false,      void); 

leasing,    -les8    {as 

in  hann-lofis) 
leod    {people) ;    lewd 

{belonging     to     Ihs 

common  people) 
le6f  {dear)  ;  Uef 
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Uo  {corpse) ;  lieh-gata 

licgan ;  to  iie 

lin  (Jlajr) ;  linen,  lin 

net  {the Jtax-fiiitli) 
lystan    (to  please,   to 

take  pleasure,    used 

impersonal  hi) ;  'liim 

listed,'  listless 
/  msegcn  [strength)  ; 
I      might  and  main 
i  magan    {be    able)  ; 
\  ^  may 
mttl    {time,   portion), 

maelum  {in  parts)  ; 

piecemeal  (so  .-ta'p- 

in?el\xni,step  by  step) 
manig ;  many 
raa3u  {worm)  ;  moth 
max,    maso    {nnuse)  , 

mesh 
mengian     {to    mix) ; 

mingle,  among 
mersc ;  marsh 
metsian      {to    feed)  ; 

mess,       messmate, 

meat 
midde ;  mid,  middle 
mod  {mind)  ;  mood 
morS   {death)  ;   mur- 

ther 
morgen  ;  mom,  mor- 
row 
mot    {assemblif,  from 

metan     to     meet)  ; 

ghire-mcot 
myeg ;  midge 
nacod  ;  naked 
uaeddre         {serpen  t) 

adder  {an  adder  =i 

a  nadder 
nees  or  ntesse  ;  naze, 

-ness  (in  Fumess, 

&c.) 
( neaii        (comparat. 
\      near);  nigh 
(  uearo ;  narro'W 
tte6d ;  need 
neb  (break)  ;  nib 
neaCan ;  be-neath 
niesan ;  to  sneeze 
niht;  night 


niCer  (dmrn)  ;  nether 
ordiM  {oT=free  fronif 
dtel  =:  pa?'t,  parti' 
zanship) ;  ordeal 
ost ;  east 
pic  ;  pitch 

piii'^wiiiele ,        peri- 
winkle 
pip;  pipe 

pocca ;  pouch,  pock- 
et 
prsRtig  {crafty)  ; 

pretty 
{•vie ;  pillow 
rreean  ;  to  reach 
rsedan  {interpret)  ;  to 

read 
r:l>p.  r&p  ;  rope 
re&c  ;  {smoke)  ;  reek 
<  re^fairoii«;i;  reiver 
I  reafian ;  be-reave 
rec  {care)  ;  reckless 
rein  {clean)  ;  rinse 
rio-  {dominion) ;  bish- 

'^p-ric 
1.,/    {harvest)  ;     ripe, 

reap 
rod  {cross) ;  rood 
seed  [sated) ;  sad 
B<iA  {good  luck)  ;  8«1- 
ig    {lucky)  ;     seely 
(^old    Engl.),     silly 
(i.e.,  blessed) 
s&r ;      sore,      sorry, 

sorrow 
scacan ;  to  shake 
8c&.dii,sceado ;  shadow 
/  scafan  {scrape"^  ,  to 
1      shave 

'\  sceaft     {a    teraped 
\       pole);  shaft 
scanca ;  shank 
Bcapan,   sceapar    ^ 
form,creat^Y,  tmu^^ 
{Frmii  this  com"  tni 
tujjix  scipe  or  8cyp« 
=1 -ship^ 
Boeacga     (a   bush   or 

bunch)  ;  shaggy 
io  sceal   (/  owe)  ;     I 
shaU 


Bpfrnn ;     to     nhear, 

to  share,  short 
HceaCan  {to  steal,  in- 
jure) ;  scatheless 
sce&wian    {to    look) , 

show 
sceoh         {perverse) ; 

askew 
sceof au,  scufan ; 

shove,  shuffle, 

scuffle 
sceorp  {cloth  ing) ;  soart 
scinan  ;  to  shine 
scip ;  ship,  sldppci 
Bcir     {pure,     clear) ; 

sheer 
(  scir ;  shire 
(  ecir-gerefa ;  sheriff 
scolu  {hand) ;  shoal 
serin  can  ;  to  shrink 
scrud  {garment) ; 

shroud 
sealt ;  salt 
secg ;  sedge 
secgan ;  to  say 
seld;  seldom 
segel ;  sail 
sencan ;  to  sink 
seoc ;  sick 
seolfer ;  silver 
alicp ;  sleep 
flecge  {hammer) ; 

sledge 
8l6p  {frock,  loose  outer 

dress)  ;  slop  shop 
r'uma  .  slumber 
smeru  {grease) ;  smear 
snican  {creep)  ;  sneak 
868    {'ruth)  ;     sooth- 

spsethtt ;  to  spit 
sped        {prosperity) ; 

speed 
spell    {tale)  ;     gospel 

{i.e.,  good-spell 
spiwan  ;  to  spew 
sprengan ;  to  sprinkle 
stsef ;  staff 
stseger ;  stair 
stearc  {strong)-  stark 

ataroh 
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Btelaa ;  to  steal 

Btenc ;  stench,  stink 

steopan  {to  bereave)  ; 
Btep-son  {i.e.,  or- 
phan lonS  step- 
father (orphan' i 
father) 

ateorra ;  star 

sticce  {portion);  stick, 
steak 

stician ;  to  stick,  stitch 

Kigiin[tomou>tt) ;  stir- 
rup (i.e.,  stig-rap 
=:  moiDitiny  rope) 

stoo  {place) ;  names 
in  —  stoke 

stow  {place)  ;  to 
eitOTV  away,  stew- 
ard {guardian  of  a 
mansion),  naxnes  in 
—  stow 

etreowian ;  to  strew 

sum  (a  ivriain  — )  ; 
some-body,  &c. 

8U"S  •  south 

sweart  {black) :  swar- 
thy 

swelgan ;  to  swallow 

sweltan  {to  die) ;  swel- 
ter 

svreord ;  sword 

swerian ;  to  sweiir, 
answer  {from  and 
r=  against) 

swifan  {to  move  quick- 
ly) ;  swift 

syllan  {to  give)  ;  sell 

t«can;  to  teach 

ttesan  {to  pluck) ; 
tease 

tendan  {to  kindle)  ; 
tinder 

teoft'a  {tenth)  ;  tithe 

tid  {time)  ;  tide 

tilian  {to prepare) ;  till 

itreowian  {to  trust) ; 
to  trow 
treowS  (cov/f- 

V   dence) ;  truth,  trust 
trog      (tub,      boat) ; 
txoagh 


tnmbian    {to  dance) ; 

tumble 
tiin  {enclosed  ground) ; 

town 
twegen  {two) ;  twain, 

twin,         between, 

twenty 
wacan,    wacian ;    to 

wake,  watch 
wffid  {garment) ; 

widow's   weeds 
weepen ;  weapon 
I  w;er       {cautious) ; 
■      ware,  wary 
(  wamian  ;  to  warn 
waescan ;  to  wash 
I  wana  {lack)  ;  want 
(  wanian ;  to  wane 
wandrian ;  to  wander 
wealcan  {to  roll,  turn) ; 

walk 
weald  (/orMi);  Weaid, 

Wold 
wealdan     {to     rule) ; 

wield,    Bretwalda 

{(jorcmor      of     the 

jiritont) 
wealh  {foreign)  ; 

Welsh,  walnut 
weard  {guard) ;  ward 
wed   {a   pledge)  ;    to 

wed 
wel,  bet,  betst ;  well, 

better,  best 
wendan     {to    turn)  ; 

to  wend  one's  way 
w6n    {hope),    wenan 

{to  expect) ;    ween, 

overweening 
weorc ;  work 
weorpan  {to  throw,  to 

chawie)  ;   to  wai^p, 

mould  warp      {i.e., 

motdd- caster). 
weorS ;  worth 
weorSan  {to  become)  ; 

'  woe     worth    the 

day,'  i.e.,  '  woe  be 

to  the  day ' 
wesan  {to  be) ;   waa, 


wic  {dwelling) ;  Aln- 
wick, Greenwich, 
&c. 

wicca,  wicce ;  witch, 
wicked 

wilcuma  (o  desired 
gue.^t) ;  welcome 

wiht  {thing, creature)  ; 
wight,  whit 

win  {tear) ;  Baldwin, 

Godwin 
/  witan  {io  ktiow) ;  to 
)      wit,  I  wot 
j  witnes  {knowledge) ; 
\      witness 

wis  {against)  with- 
stand ;  to  be  angry 
with,  &c. 

wolcen  {cloud) ;  wel- 
kin 

wop        {weeping) ; 
whoop 

worS  {farm)  ;  Tam- 
worth,  (fee. 

w68  {juice) ;  ooze 

wrsestan  {to  twist) : 
wrest,  wrestle 

wrecan  {to  ajfiict)  ; 
wreck,  wreak, 

wretch 

wregan  {to  accuse]  : 
bewray 

wri©a  {band) ;  wreath 
to  wreathe,  writhe 

wyn  (joy)  ;  winsome 

wyrd  {fate) ;  weird 

wyi'hta  {workman)  ; 
Wright 

weor  {bad)  wyrse, 
wyrrest ;  worse, 
worst 

yfel  {bad)  ;  evil,  ill 

yrman  {to  ajiicl) ; 
harm 

yman ;  to  ran 

({)encan ;  to  think 
{lincan    {to    seem) , 
methink8(i.«., «««»»« 
to  me),  methought 
{i.e.,  seemed  t»  me) 
>e6f ;  thief 
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Wrel     {hole) ;      driU, 
nostril    (i.o.,  nost' 

hull! 


pvreoT     {obli'ju€ ; 

til  wiirt 


{t'\Tr  ;  dry 
j'yiHt;  llu 


llurst 


prin  f^rm     (<o   preas)  \ 

tlirunjf 
{)r;el     (>/(Uy)  ;    thral- 
doui 


Specimens  of  WorUa  that  have  remaiiied  unaltered^  or  nearhj  to. 


bindan 

box 

brand 

bciiiij-un* 

bri.sil  . 

dimb-aa 

com 

crib 

crolD 

crop 

deaf 

dcaS 

dim 

dratr-aa 

duiub 

dunt 

east 

elf 

elm 

eiid-e 

feU 

find-an 

loriS 

full 


gift 

miss-iaa 

sprinj^-an 

gloam 

mist 

stand-an 

guld 

nest 

tito]ip-au 

grim 

norS 

Bting--aa 

grind-an 

oft 

storm 

gi'ip-an 

open 

spum-an     (t« 

grow-an 

oi'ior 

atrike     with 

groat 

ram 

Die  heel) 

heap 

rascal  (0  Imh 

strofim 

Lclm 

deer) 

8up-an 

liclp-au 

rest 

swini^-an 

hem 

sand 

toli-au 

liilt  or  liylt 

scam 

timber 

Lora 

seiid-au 

turf 

bors 

sett-au 

twig 

huut-iau 

side 

wail 

idol 

sing-\n 

web 

iim 

sitt-an 

west 

land 

tiliac-aa 

will-aa 

leaf 

H.ip-au 

wind 

lust 

sliL-an 

win  tor 

man 

sot 

\:\l 

melt-au 

HpiTid-an 

word 

uiero  {lake) 

s;,:il-an 

^illg        [{)om 

A  List  of  ttio  principal  Latin  Words  from  which 
Darivativos  arc  formGd  in  English. t 

A.ocr  {sharp),  nciilvm  (jrou/-),ttcerbua  {bitter) ;  acrid,  acerbity,  acrimony 

acid. 
Acno  {I  nharpen)  ;  acute,  acumen. 
.  Aedes  {house)  ;  edifice,  edify  {literalli/,  to  briildvp). 
Aequas  (level)  ;   equal,  ccjuatiou,  equator,  adequate,  equity,  iniquity 

equivocate,  eijuinox. 
Aestimo  {I  value)  ;  estimate,  esteem,  aim.         Aestus  {tide) ;  estmiry. 
Aetemus,  i.e.,  aeviteraus  {of  endless  duration) ;  ctemity,  eternal. 


Aevum  {ti(/e)  ;  coeval,  primeval.         A^ 
Ager  {jicld)  ;  agriculture,  agrarian. 


ger  {heap)  ;  exaggerate. 


*  The  infinitive  tenamation  an  ia  no  iuoj^i  used. 

•  In  most  caaes  onlv  a  few  aampied  of  tho  English  deeiratiTes  are  giyen 
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A.gt)  (/  '^f  in  motion,  drive,  do) ;  agent,  act,  aj^rile,  agitate. 

Alacer  (hrisk)  ;  alacritv-. 

Alius  {other),  alter  {o/Jier  of  two)  ;  alien,  alibi,  alter,  altemnte. 

Ale  (J  nourish) ;  alimony,  aliment.       Alcus  'J:iqli,  deep) ;  akiludc,  exalt. 

AJiibitio  {tjohig  roiinii,  courting  favour)  ;  ambition,  ambitioiLS. 
V-^  Ambulo  {1  ualk)  ;  amble,  somnambulist  {i.e.,  sleep-walUe)-). 
^/    V  Amo  (/  lore),  amicus  {friend),  amor  {love)  ;  amour,  amorous,  amicablei 
tf  amiable. 

Amoenus  {pleasant);  amenitv.  ^  Amplus  (Z/?;-*??)  ;  arnplo,  ampLiiy, 
-/  Ango  (/  choke),  anxius,  anxiou-s,  anxiety,  anguislu 

Anyulus  {corner,  bend) ;  angle. 

Anima    {breath),  animus   {mini) ;    animate,   animal,   magnanimouft, 
animosity. 

Annulus  {ring)  ;  annular.    ^  Annus  {year)  ;  annual,  anniversary. 

Anns  {old woman);  anile.     <»Aperio  {I open);  April,  aperient,  aperture. 

Apis  (bee)  ;  apiary.  #  Appello  (/  call) ;  appellation,  appellant,  appeal. 

Aptus  {Jilted),  apto  {I jU)  ;  adapt,  apt. 
^  Aqua  {water)  ;  aqueous,  aquatic,  aqueduct. 

Ai  biter  {umpire,  go-between)  ;  arbitrate,  arbitrary. 

Arbor  {tree)  ;  arbour.         Ai-ca  {chest)  ;  ark.     ^\.rous  {bow)  ;  arc,  arch. 

Ardeo  (/  burn)  ;  ardent,  ardour,  arson.         .iVrduus  {.stcip) ;  arduous. 

Arena  (sand) ;  arena,  arenaceous.         Argentum  {sHut)  ;  argent. 

AfgUla  {clog);  ai-giUaceous.   ,^  Ai'guo  ^^J  prove)  ;  argue,  argument. 

Aj  idus  {drg) ;  arid,  aridity.   ''  Arma  {fittings,  arms) ;  arms.  arm.  armour. 

Ajo  {J  jtlough  ;  arable,  earing.         Ars  {skill) ;  art,  artist,  artifice. 

Aitus  {joint),  articulus  {little  joint  or  fastening)  ;  articulate,  article. 

Asinus  {ass) ;  asinine.         Asper  {rough) ;  asperity,  exasperate. 
-  Audax  {bold) ;  audacious,  audacity.   ,-- Audio  {I  hear) ;  audieuce,audible. 

Jlugeo  {J  increase)  ;  augment,  auction,  author,  authority. 

Aurura  {gold) ;  auriferous. 

Auspex  yone  ifho  takes  omens  from  birds) ;  auspicious,  auspices. 

Auxiiium  {help)  ;  auxiliary, 

Avarus  {greedy) ;  avarice,  avaricious.         Avidns  [eager)  ;  avidity. 

Avis  (Ai>(/) ;  avnary.         Auris  ((■"?■)  ;  aurist,  aiuicular. 

Barba  {beard) ;  barb,  barbed,  barber.  *       JJeatus  {blessed) ;  beatitude. 
_^.i>ollum  {war) ;  belligerent,  rebel.  ^Bene  {tccll) ;  beneficent,  benediction. 

Benig-nus  {kind)  ;  benign.         Bostia  {beast) ;  beast,  bosuui. 

Bini  {tivo  by  two)  binary.         Bis  {tivice)  ;  bissextile,  bisect. 

Blandus  {coaxing)  ;  bland.         Brevis  {siiorl)  ;  brief,  brevity. 

Caballus  {horse) ;  cavalry. 
"Y  t'ado,  sup.  caemn  {J  fall)  ;  cadence,  ac-cident,  oc-easion,  casual. 
y-  Caedo,  caesura  (/  cm) ;  suicide,  regicide,  ijicision,  couchie,  cement  (i.s., 
caedimcntuni). 

Calamitas ;  calamity.         Calcitro  (/  kick) ;  recalcitrant. 

Calculus  {pebble)  ;  calculate.         Calx  ;  chalk,  cal'ine. 

Callus  {hard  skin),  callosus ;  callous.       Campus  {pl::in)  ;  camp.encamp. 
\CaaAeo  {I  burn  or  shine),  candidus   {white)  ;  candid,  incaudesceut,  in- 
cendiary, candle,  candour. 

Canis  {dog) ;  canine.         Canna  {reed  or  tube),  canalis ;  canal,  channel. 
,  Canto  {1  Sing) ;  chant, incantation, 

Capilluj  (/w»r) ;  capillary.         Carmen  {sung) ;  charm. 


j^  Oapk>  (/  takt),  captus  {taken) ;  captive,  capacity,  accept,  conceptloi. 
recipient,  anticipate. 
J»Caput  (head)  ;  cape,  capital,  captain,  chapter,  decapitate,  precipitate 

Jarho  (coal) ;  carbon,  arbuniforous.  Career  (prison) ;  incarcerate 

Caro,  camis  [flesh) ;  carnal,  incarnate,  chamel-house,  carnival. 

Carpo  [pluck) ;  carp.         Cams  [dccn-)  ;  charity. 

Castigo  [restrain) ;  castigate,  chastise.         Castus  [pttre) ;  chaste. 

Ca.'^ua  [falliii^) ;  case,  casual.  ^^  Causa ;  cause  ;  excuse,  accuse. 

Caveo,  cautum  (/  fake  care)  ;  caution. 

Cams  (hollow) ;  cave,  cavity,  excavate. 
.^Cedo  (I  ffo) ;  cede,  precede,  proceed,  cession. 

Celeber  (frequented)  ;  celebrate,  celebrity. 

Celer  (quick) ;  celerity.         Celo  (I  hide)  ;  conceal. 

Censeo  {I  judge) ;  censor,  censure.       Centum  (hundred) ;  cent,  century 

Centrum  ;  centre,  concentrate,  centrifugal. 

Cemo,  cretum  (/  distinc/uish)  ;  discern,  concern,  discreet,  secret. 

Gertns  (mohed) ;  certain,  certify.         Cesso  (//oi7^)  ;  cease, cessatioi; 

Charta  (paper) ;  chart,  charter,  cartoon. 

Cingo  (7  gird) ;  cincture,  succinct,  precincts. 
^Circum  (round),  circus  (a  circle) ;  circle,  circulate,  circuit,  circumference. 

Oista  (box) ;  chest.         Cito  (/  rouse)  ;  citation,  excite. 

Civis  (citizen) ;    civU,  civic,  city  (from  ci vitas). 
-•   Clamo  (I shout),  clamor;  claim,  exclaim,  clamour. 

Clams  (bright)  ;  clear,  clarify.         Classis  ;  class,  classic. 

Claudo,  clausum  [J  shut) ;  close,  enclose,  exclude,  preclude,  include. 

Clemens  (mild)  ;  clemency,  inclement. 

Clino  (/  bend) ;  incline,  recline,  declension. 

Clivus  (sloping  ground) ;  declivity.         Ccelebs  (bachelor) ;  celibacy. 

Coelnm  (heaven) ;  celestial.         Cogito  (coagito — I  think) ;  cogitat,e 

Cognosce  (/  examine,  know)  ;  recognize,  cog'iuzant. 

Colo,  cultum  (I  till)  ;  culture,  cultivate,  colony. 

Color  ;  colour.         Coliunna ;  column. 

Comes  [companion) ;  concomitant,  count. 

Commodus  [convenient)  ;  commodious,  commodity,  incommode. 

Commimis  ;  common,  commun^ity.         Contra  (against) ;  counter. 

Copia  (plenty) ;  copious.         Copulo  [I  join  together) ;  copulative. 

Coquo,  coctiun  [I  loil) ;  cook,  decoction. 

Cor,cordis(/(«ar^);cordial,concord,record.     Corona ;  crown, coronation 

Corpus  (body)  ;  corps,  corpse,  incorporate,  corporeal,  corpulent. 

Cms  (to-morroiv) ;  procrastinate. 

Credo  [I  believe) ;  creed,  credulous,  incredible,  credit.       Creo  ;  create. 

Cresco,  oretum  (I  grow) ;  increase,  accretion,  crescent. 

Crimen  (charge) ;  crime,  criminal.         Crispus  (curled) ;  crisp. 

Crudus  (raw),  cmdelis  ;  cruel,  crude.         Crusta  ;  crust. 

Crux  (cross)  ;  crusade,  crucify,  excruciate. 

Cubo,  cumbo  [1  lie)  ;  (-acciimb,  recumbent. 

Cubitus  (a  bend,  elbow)  ;  cubit.     Culpa  (fault);  inculpate,  culpable. 

Culter,  coulter,         Cumulu.s  (heap)  ;  accumulate. 

Cupidns  (eager) :   cupid,  cupidity. 

C'lra  (care)  ;  cure,  curator,  curious,  procure,  secure. 
,j-r  Curro,  cumim  (/  run);  concur,  discursive,  current,  curricle,  succour, 
^\  nnnrse. 
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tuTYna  {bent)  ;  curve.         Custodia  {fftMrd)  ;  custody. 

Daiono  ;  damn,  condemn.         Debeo,  debitum  (/  owe)  :  debt,  debit. 

Debilis  [weak) ;  debility.     Decern  {ten) ;  December,  decimal,  decimate^ 

Decens  {becoming),  decor,  decorus  ;  decent,  decorous. 

Densus ;  dense,  condense. 

Dens,  dentia  {tooth)  ;  dentist,  trident,  indent. 

Desidero  (/  long  for) ;  desire,  desiderate. 

Deus  {Ood)  ;  deity,  deify,  deodand   {to  he  given  to  Goif^. 

Dexter  {right)  ;  dexterous,  dexterity. 

Dice,  dictixm  {I  saij)  ;  contradict,  predict,  diction,  dictate. 

Dies  {day)  ;  diary,  diurnal. 

Digitus  {[finger)  ;  digit,  digital.        Dims;  dire.  . 

Dignus  {icorthy)  ;  condign,  dignity,  dignify. 

Disco  (J  learn) ;  disciple,  discipline. 

Divido;  divide,  division.         Di\'inus;  divine,  din  nation. 

Do,  datum  {I  give)  ;  dative,  add,  addition,  date. 

Doceo  (/  teach)  ;  doclie,  doctor,  doctrine. 

Dolor  {grief),  doleo,  {I  grieve)  ;  dolorous,  condole. 

Domo  (/  taine)  ;  indomitable.       Dono  {I present)  ;  donation,  condone. 

Domua  {house) ;  domicile,  domestic,  dome. 

Dominus  {master)  ;  dominate,  dominant,  domineer. 

Dormio  {I  sleep)  ;  dormant,  dormitory,  di)rmouse  (?) 

Dubius  {doubtful) ;  doubt,  dubious,  indubitable. 
,,~-'Dn<.o,  ductum  {I  lead),  i\LS.  {leader);    conduct,   dake,    adduce,  seduce, 
educate. 

Duo  {tu-o)  ;  dual,  duet,  dutl. 

Darus  {hard),  duro  {I  harden) ;  endure,  durable,  indurate. 

Ebrius  {drunken)  ;  ebriety,  inebriate.         Edo  {I  eat)  ;  edible, esculent. 

Ego  (J)  ;  egotist.         Emo  {I buy)  ;  redeem,  exempt. 

Eo,  ivi,  itum  (/  go)  ;  exit,  initial,  transit,  perish. 

Equus  {horse),  eques  [horseman)  ;  equine,  equerry,  equitation. 

Erro  {I  icander) ;  eiT,  error,  erroneous,  erratic,  aberration. 

Esca  [food) ;  esculent.         Examino  (J  iie'gh)  ;  examine. 

Exemplura  ;  example,  sample.         Exerceo ;  exercise. 

Expedio  {I  set  free)  ;  expedite,  expedition. 

Experior  {I  try) ;  experiment,  export,  experience. 

Faher  {mechanic,  engineer)  ;  fabric,  fabricate. 

Fabula  {little  story)  ;  fable,  fabulous.         Facetus  [clever) ;  fanetiousi 

Facies  {make  or  appearance) ;  face,  facial,  supei-ficial. 

FacUis  {easy)  ;  f acDe,  facility,  difificxilty,  faculty,  f acUitate. 
ji^acio  (/  make,  do)  ;  fact,  faction,  affect,  infect,  defect,  deficient,  bene- 
^  factor,  manufactory,  perfect. 

Fallo  (/  deceive) ;  false,  fail,  fallible. 

Fama  {report)  ;  fame,  infamous.     Familia  ;  family,  familiar. 

Fans  {.^peaking),  fatum  {what  is  spoken  or  decreed)  ;  infant,  fate,  fataL 

Par.um    {temple)  ;    fane,    profane^   fanatic.       Fastidium     [loathing)  , 

fasti  dioufl. 
Fatuvis  {tasteless,  silly) ;  fatuous,  infatuated.        Faveo  ;  favour. 
Febris ;  fever,  febrifuge,  febrile.         Fecundus  [fertik)  ;  fecimdity. 
FelLs  [eat)  ;  feline,         Felix  [happy) ;  felicity, 
^eniiua  [woinan)  ;  femiuine,  effeminate.  ^ 
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Fendo  (/  strike)  ;  defend,  offend,  offence,  fence. 

Fero  (/  bfiir) ;  fertile,  infer,  defer,  circumferouce  ;  pzrt.  latua  ;  f^'la*^, 
traushite. 

Ferox  ;  ferocious,  ferocity.         Ferrum  (iron)  ;  femiginoua. 

Fervco  (/  boil)  ;  fervent,  fervid,  effervesce. 

Yestun  {solemn, joi/fiil)  ;  festive,  fe.iat.         Fibra;  fibre. 

Fides  (Jfait/i),  tldo  (/  trust)  ;  fidelity,  confide,  periidy,  defy. 

Figo,  fixuin  [I/a.-^ten) ;  fix,  crucifix.         Filius  {iou)  ;  fiiial,  afSliate. 

Fiudo,  fissum  (/  cleave)  ;  fissnre,  fissile. 

Fingo,  lictuiu  {I i'lope)  ;  fiction,  figure,  fei.;.i.. 

Finis  (end)  ;   final,  finite,  finish,  confine,  doline,  infinitive. 

Firmus  ;  firm,  confirm,  ailirm.         Fiscus  {Ireaturtj) ;  fiscal,  confiscate. 

Flaccidus ;  flaccid.         Flagelium  {scotircje)  ;  flagellation. 

Flagitium((/<vy;-(7(Y);  flagitious.  YiAi^ro  (l burn);  flagrant, conflasrration 

Flaiuma;  flame,  inflammation.        Flo, flatum  (ibluw);  inflate, flatuleut. 

Flccto  (/  bend)  ;  deflect,  inflect,  floxible,  circumflex, 

Fligo,  flictum  (/  strike)  ;  alliict,  conflict,  profligatcf. 

Flos,  floris  {jHower)  ;   flora,  florid,  floral,  efiloresce. 

Fiuo,  fluxiim  iljlow),  lluctus,  {icaoe)  ;  flux,  fluxion,  Lufluenco,  super- 
fluous, fluctuate,  fluid. 

Fodio,  fossura  (/  dig)  ;  fosse,  fossil. 

Folium  {leaf)  ;  foliage,  folio,  exfuliate,  trefoil. 

Fona  ;  fount,  font,  fountain.         Forma  ;  form,  reform,  inform. 

Formido  {fear)  \  formidable.         Fors,  fortuna  ;  fortune,  luisforuwe. 

Fortis  {slronij)  ;  fort,  fortify,  fortitude,  fortress. 

Frango,  fractum  (/  break)  ;  fragile,  frail,  infringe,  infraction,  r^ 
fraction,  refractory,  fragment,  fracture. 

Frater  {brother)  ;  fraternal,  fratricide.         Fraus,  fraudia ;  fraud. 

Frequcns  ;  frequent.         Frico  (/  rub)  ;  friction. 

Frigus  {cold)  ;  frigid,  refrigerate.         Frivolus  ;  frivolous. 

Frons  ;  front,  affront,  front isj-ieco.         Frugalis  ;  frugal. 

Fniges,  fructus  {fruit),  fruor  {I  enjoij)  ;  fruit,  frui:tify,  fruition. 

Frustra  (i;»  vain)  ;  frustrate.         Fugio  {I Jiee)  ;  fug'itive,  refuge. 

Fulgeo  (/  lighten)  ;  refulgent.         Fukuen  {thunderbolt)  ;  fulminate. 

Fumus  Istnoke)  ;  fumigate,  fume.  / 

Fundo  (T pour)  ;  fouiul,  foundry,  refund,  confound,  confuse,  refuse. 

Fundus  {bottom)  ;  found,  foundation,  fundamental,  profound. 

Fuiigor  (/  discharge)  ;  function,  defunct.  Funus  ;  f  uuerui. 

YuT  {thieD  ;  furtive.         Futilis;  futile. 

Garrio  {I pratlie)  ;  garrulous. 

Gelu  {ice)  ;  gelid,  congeal,  jeUy,  gelatine.         Gemma;  gem. 

Grena  {race),  gigTio  {root  gen-),  /  beiiet ;  genus  {kind);  gentile,  generatei. 
generation,  gender,  degenerate,  general,  gentle,  geutecl. 

Oermen  {bw() ;  germinate. 

Gero,  gestum  (/  bear)  ;  gesture,  suggest,  belligerent,  A-ice-gorent. 

Glacies(i<;g) ;  glass, glacial, glazier.       Glans  {kernel);  gland, glandular. 

Gleba  {clod) ;  giebo. 

Globus  {baliy  gloiier?  (/  mcks  into  a  ball) ;  globe,  conglomerate. 

Gloria;  glory. 

Gradufl  {step),  gradior,  gressum  (/  walk)  ;  grade,  degrade,  digrosaion, 
cougreoa,  txjjai.sirrrBji,  airgression. 


Gnndia  {larfft) ;  grar^,  aggrandize.         Granum;  grain. 
Ciratia;  grace,  gratuitous,  giutis.     Gratu.s  ;  grateful,  gratitude. 
Gravis  {iietivy)  ;  grave,  gravitutiou,  grief. 

Grex  {jlock)  ;  gregarious,  congre^rutc.         Guhcmo  {Ifiiio!);  goTem. 
llabeo,  habitiuu  (/  Jmie)  ;  have,  habit,  proluliit. 
Ilabito  [diccli)  ;  habitation,  inhabit. 
Ilaoreo  \l  stick) ;  adhere,  adiiesion,  iiesitate. 
llacrea  or  heres  {heir) ;  inherit,  lieredit:iry. 

[lalo  (/  breathe) ;  exhale,  inliuie.        Ilaurio,  haustum  (Tdratc) ;  exhaust, 
flei  ba  ;  herb,  herbaceotiB.         Hibernus  [wintry)  ;  luberuate. 
flistrio  (ac<or) ;  liistrionic.        Uomo(w(a^/),hiunauu.s;  human, homicide. 
Ilcuestua ;  honest.        Uonor  ;  honour,  honouraiile,  Iionorary. 
Ilorreo  {I  thudder),  horror,  horridus  ;   horror,  horrid,  horrify,  abhor. 
Ilortor  ;  exhort.         Ilortus  (^u/-(/e«) ;  horticulture. 
IIospcs  [guest)  ;  hospitable,  hospice,  host.         liosLis  [eiieini/) ;  hostile, 
lluiueo  1 1  am  wet)  ;  huniid,  huriiuur. 
llunius  [yrotiud);  exlivime,  humble,  humiliato. 
Ignis  ijire) ;  ignite,  ig-ueous.         Ignoro  ;  igTiorc,  ignorant. 
Imago;  image, imagine.      ImbecillisiVeaX-) ;  imbecile.      Imbno;  imbue. 
Lnpero  (/  foww/i//i</),in'.periiim;  empire, enipcror.Lmperious,  imperative. 
Index,  indico  [I point);  indicate,  indicative. 
Infcru.s  [low,  placed  underncatlt)  ;  inferior,  iuieruaL 
lu^^KMXxni  [talent,  dispumtion)  ;  ingenious. 

Ingeauus   [th/tive)  ;    ingenuous,  ingenuity.  Insula    {island)  ;    in- 

sular, insulate. 
integer  [tr/iole,  touud) ;  intogral,  integrate,  integrity. 
Intelhgo  (/^ercirir?) ;  intelligent,  intellect.         Invito;  invito. 
Ira  [anyer)  ;  ire,  irate,  irascible.         Irrito  {I provoke)  ;  iiiiiutd. 
Irrigo  ;  irrigate.         Iterura  [iijain)  \  reitcru-io. 
Iter,  itiueri.s  'Journey)  ;  itincraut. 
Jacco  [1  lie  douu) ;  adjacent. 

Jacio,jactum(/M)ow);  eject,  reject,  object,ndjcctive,con]ectiare,Bul)ject. 
Jocus  ;  joke,  jocular.         Jubeo,  jussum  [I  order);  juaai.o. 
Judex;  judge,  judicious,  adjudicate,  prejudice. 
JugTim  [yoke);  conjugal,  conjugate,  subjugaux 
Juguliun  [colUrr  bone)  ;  jugular. 

Jungo,  junctum ;  join,  joint,  juncture,  conjunction,  injunction. 
Juro  [1  suear)  ;  conjure,  jiu"}',  perjury. 

Jus  (justice),  Justus  [jimt) ;  just,  unjust,  injury,  justify,  jurisdiction. 
Juvenis(j/o«)/^) ;  juvenile.junior.     Labor;  hibuur, laborious, laboratury. 
Labor,  hipsus  siua  (/  slidt) ;  lapse,  elapse,  cuilapbC. 
Lac,  lactis  [milk)  ;  lacteal,  lactic.     Lacero  [I  mauyle)  ;  lacerate. 
Lacrima  [tear)  ;  lacrimoso.         Lacus  ;  lake. 
Lacdo,  liicsum  [I  danh  or  /lurt)  ;  lesion,  eliile,  elision,  collision. 
Lanientor  ;  I  lament.         Largueo.  languidus  ;  languid,  lungiush. 
Lapis,  lapidis  (<<o/(t)  ;  lapidary,  dilapidate.         Lartrus;  large. 
Lapsus  (uTrtry) ;  lassitude.         Liiteo  [I  lie  hid) ;  latent. 
Latus  [broad) ;  latitude.         Latus,  lateris  [side] ;  lateral,  equilateraL 
Laus,  laudis  [prai,\e)  ;  laud,  laudation,  laudable. 
Lavo  f/  w<u/i) ;  lavatory,  lavation,  lave.        Laio*  (^ioote) ;  lax,  relax. 
Lego  {l  **nU  or  depute) ;  legate,  allege,  legacy. 
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Legt),  lectum  {I gather,  thoote) ;  collect,  select,  elect,  recollect,  lecture, 

college,  legion. 
Lenis  fsmooth) ;  lenity.         Lentus  {Jlexible) ;  relent. 
Levis  {liylit),  levo  (/  /'/.') ;  levity,  alleviate,  relieve,  elevate. 
Lex,  le^-ns  [lau)\ ;  legal,  legitimate,  legislate. 

Liber  {free) ;  liberal,  liberate,  deliver.         Liber  {book)  ;  library,  libel 
Libo  (/  pour)  ;  libation.         Libra  {balance) ;  d(>liberato,  libration. 
liicet  {it  is  lawful)  ;  licence,  illicit.         Ligrnum  {wood)  ;  ligneous. 
Ligo  (/  tie) ;  figament,  religion,  league,  allegiance,  oblige. 
Limen  {threshold)  ;  elinxinate.         Limes,  limitis  {boundart/) ;  limit. 
Liuea ;  line,  lineal.         Lingua  {tongue)  ;  linguist,  language. 
Linquo,  lictum  {I leave)  ;  relinquish,  relict,  delinquent. 
Liquor,  liquidus  ;  liquor,  liquid,  liquefy. 

Litera ;  letter,  literal,  illiterate.         Lividus  {dark  blue) ;  livid. 
IjOcus  {place),  loco  {I place)  ;  locate,  local,  locomotion. 
Longus;  long,  longitude,  elongate. 
Loquor,  locutus,  (/  speak),   loquax ;   elocution,  loquaciouB,  coUoquy, 

eloquent.         Lucram  {gain) ;  lucrative,  hicre. 
Ludo,  lusuin  {I play)  \  elude,  prelude,  illude,  illusion,  ludicrous. 
Lumen  ^c-g/ii)  ;  luminous,  illuininate.         Luna  {moon)  ;  lunar,  lunatie 
Luo,  lutum  {I  tcash) ;  dilute,  ablution,  dilu^al. 
Ijustrum  {vxrificatioti)  ;  lustre,  lustrous,  lustration,  illustrate. 
Lux  {light)  ;  lucid,  elucidate. 

Machina;  maoldne,         Macula  {spot)  ;  immaculate. 
Magister  {master)  ,  magistrate,  magisterial. 

Magnus  {great),  irajcr  {greater);  magnitude,  majesty,  majority,  may<u 
Mains  {bail) ;  malice,  nalignant,  maltreat,  malady. 
Mamma  {breast)  ;  maiun^a,  mammalia. 

Mando  {commit,  enjoin)  :  iT^andate,  command,  commend,  remand. 
Manco,  mausum  (/  remain j  :   mansion,   remain,  remnant,  permanent 
imminent. 

SCanus  {hand) ;  manual,  marufcctory,  manuscript,  maintain,  manacle, 
emancipate,  manumit.         M&re  {xea) ;  marine,  maritime,  mariner. 

Mars  ;  martial.         Massa  ;  mass,  n}assive. 

Mater   {mother) ;   maternal,  matricicLe,  matron,  matrix,  matriculate 

matrimony.         Materia  {timber,  stufT)  ;  matter,  material. 
Maturus  {ripe) ;  mature,  immature,  pi  =ini.atui«. 

Medeor  {I  heal),  medicina  ;  remedy,  medialna,  medicaL 

Medius  {middle) ;  mediator,  mediocrity,  immediate. 

Mel  {honey)  ;  mellifluoufl.         Melior  (better)  ;  ameliorate. 

Membrum ;  member,  membrane. 

Memor  {mindful),  memini  {I  remember)  ;  rememh-^r,  ner^or^,  memorial, 
memoir,  commemorate,  comment.     Mendax  {lying) ;  mendacious. 

Mendictis    {beggar)  ;  mendicrtnt,  mendicity. 

Mendum  {fault) ;  amend,  mend,  emendation. 

Mens,  mentis  {mind)  ;  mental,  vehement.     Mereo  meritiur  {i  -iesfrve)  : 
merit. 

Mergo,  mersum  {I plunge) ;  immerse,  merge,  emergency.    Meru»;  me'^e 

Merx  {wares) ;  merchant,  commerce,  mercer,  market, 

Metior,  mensus  sum.    (/  measure)  ;  immenae,  mensuration,  meaa>u<H 

Migra  {/  change  my  abode)  :  mifrrate. 
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iliicB,  militU  {soldier)  ;  military,  miKtia. 

Mille  {tJiousand) ;  mile,  millenium,  million. 

Minister  {tervant) ;  minister,  ministry. 

Minor  ile^s),  miuuo  (/  lessen) ;  diminish,  minor,  minority,  minato. 

ilinis  {wonderful   miror  (/  admire)  ;  admire,  miracle. 

Misceo,  mixtnm,  (/  tnix)  ;  miscellany,  promiscuous. 

Miser  {wretched) ;  miser,  miserable,  misery  c<:.'m.mLserate. 

Mitig-o;  mitigat-e. 

Mitto,  missum  i  I  send) ;  emit,  admit,  permit,  promise,  mission,  mis.sile. 

Modus  {measure)  ;  mode,  mood,  model,  moderate,  modest,  modulation. 

Mola  ;  mill-stone,  meal,  molar,  imxaolate,  emolument  {the  miller  s  per- 
quisite). Mollis  {soft) :  emoUient,  mollify,  moUusk. 

Moneo,  monitum  {I warn) ;  admonish,  monument,  m on'tfT,  monit<». 

Jfons,  uiontis  ;  mount,  mountain,  surmount,  dismount,  promoutory. 

Mon.stro  {I show) ;  demonstrate.         Morbus  {disease);  morbific,  morbid. 

Mordeo,  mor.sum  {I  bite)  ;  remorse,  morsel. 

Mors,  mortis,  {death) :  mortal,  mortuary.        Mo8,  moris  {eusfo^m) ;  moraL 

Moveo,  motum  (/mew*?),  mobilis,  momentum;  move,  motive,  moment, 
mobility,  emotion.         Mula  :  mule. 

Multns  {many);  multitude,  multiform,  multiple,  multiply  (plico,  -plex). 

Mtmdus    {u-or/'l) ;  mimdane. 

Munio  {I fortify)  ;  munition,  ammunition,  muniment. 

Muuus,  muneris  {gift,  share)  ;  remunerate,  immunity. 

Murus  {wall)  ;  mural,  intramural. 

Musa  {muse) :  music,  amuse,  museum.         MutUus  {maimed) ;  matuate. 

Muto  {I  change)  ;  mutable,  mutation,  commute,  transmute. 

Narro ;  narrate,  narrative.         Nasus  [nose)  ;  nasal. 

Nascor,  natus  sum  {I  am  bom) ;  nascent,  natal,  native,  nation,  cognate, 
nature,  naturaL 

.S'avia  {ship) ;  naval,  navigate,  navy.     Nanta  {sailor);  naut;  al.  nantilus. 

Xecesse ;  neces.-ary,  necessitude,  necessity. 

Necto,  nexum  {I  tie)  ;  connect,  annex.        Nefas  {wickedness)  ;  nefarious. 

Nego  {I deny);  negation,  renegade.         Negotium,  {business) ;  negotiate. 

Nervus  {string) ;  nerve,  enervate.       Neuter  {not  either) ;  neuter,  neutraL 

Niger  {black) ;  negro.         Nihil  {nothing) ;  annihilate. 

Noceo  {/  hurt) ;  innocent,  noxious,  innocuous. 

No-sco,  notum  {I  know) ;  no-men  {name),  no-bHis  {nobU)  ;  noun,  name, 
nominate,  nominal,  noble,  ignoble,  ignominy,  note,  notation, 
notion,  notice.         Non  {not) ;  non-entity,  non-age. 

N'jrma  {ruk)  ;  normal,  enormous.     Novem  {»ine) ;  November. 

Novus  {new)  ;  novel,  innovate,  renovate,  novice. 

Nox,  noctis  {night)  ;  nocturnal,  equinox. 

Nubo  {I  marry) ;  nuptial,  connubial.         Nudus  {naked)  ;  nude,  denndt. 

Nullus  {none) ;  nullity,  nullify,  annul. 

Numerus  {number)  ;  numeral,  enumerate. 

Nuntio  (/  announce) ;  nuncio,  announce,  renounce,  rentmciation. 

Nutrio  {I nourish)  ;  nutritious,  nutriment.     Nutrix,  nurse. 

Njnnpha;  nymph.         Oblivio  (from  liv-idus)  ;  obJivion. 

Obliquus;  oblique.      Obscoenus  ;  obscene.     Obscunis  ((fa>-/r)  ;  obscura, 

Occuio,  occultum  (/  hide)  ;  occult. 

Ococpo  [T  }-(w  h/jld  of)  ;  oct^upy,  occupation. 
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Octo  {eifihf) ;  ootavp,  ootavo,  October. 

Cculus  {fvf,  bud) ;  ocular,  culist,  inoculate, 

Odiimi  [hatred)  ;  odious.  Odium. 

Odor  (smell),  oleo  (/  smell) ;  odour,  odorous,  rednlpnce,  olfn-'toTy. 

Ofiicium  {duty,  bminess) ;  ofBce,  ofBciouA         Oleum  (oiY) ;  oloaginoTiB. 

Omen  ;  ominous,  abominate. 
/  Omiii'i  ioll);  omuipotent,  omnibus  {for  all). 

Onus,  oncri.s  {load) :  onerous,  exonerate.         Opaous  {^/.ndrd) ;  opaque. 

0[>iiior  {I  think) ;  opine,  opinion.         Optimus  {best) ;  optimist. 

Opto  (/  desire)  ;  option,  adopt.         Opus,  operb<  (work) ;  operate. 

Orbis  (circle) ;  orb,  orbit,  exorbitant. 

Ordo,  ordinis  (order)  ;  ordinate,  ordain,  ordinary. 

Orior,  ortus  ssum  (I  rise) ;  orient,  oriyin,  abortive. 

Oro  (I  sptak) ;  orator,  oracle,  «dore,  inexorable. 

Os,  oris  (fnce)  ;  oral.         Osculor  (/  kiss) ;  oscillate. 

Ovum  (e(j(i) ;  o\'iparou8,  jval. 

Paciscor,  pactus  sum  (1  make  an  a^ref^  \e*it)  ;  pact,  compact. 

Pag-ina  ;  pa2:e.         Paprus  (ril/az/e) ;  (<&qan,  peasant. 

Pallium  (clo(ik)  ;  pall,  palliate. 

Pallor  (paleness) ;  pailco,  (I  am  pale)  ,  pallor,  pallid.         Palma;  pabii. 

Palpo  (/  stroke) ;   palpable,  palpitate. 

Palus  (stake)  ;  p.ale.  palisade,  impale. 

Pando,  pan=um  and  pnssura  (J  spread''  ;  expand,  expanse,  compass. 

Panjro,  pactum  (J  fasten) ;  compact,  impinge. 
Panis  (bread)  ;  pantry.         Par  [e>jual) ;  parity,  peer,  compare. 
Parco,  parsimi  (/  ^pare);  parsiuicny.     Pareo  (/  appear):  apparent 
Pario  (I  bring  forth)  ;  parent,  viviparous. 
/  Paro  ([prepare)  ;  impair,  repair,  prepare,  compare,  comparitive. 
Pars,  partis  (part)  :  partition,  impart,  party,  particle,  participle,  parse, 
particular,  bipartite.         Pa.^co, pastiim  [I feed);  pasture,  repast, 
pastor.         Passus  (tCride,  see  paudu)  ;  pafie. 
Pateo  (/  lie  open)  ;  patent. 

Pater  (father) ;  paternal,  patron,  patrimony,  patrician,  patristic 
Patria  (cotintry)  ;  patriot,  expatii.ite. 
Patior,  passus  sum  (/  suffer) ;  patient,  passion,  passive. 
Pauper  (poor):  pauper, pauperism.     Pavio  (/  ramlighl) ;  pave. pavement 
Pax,  pacis  (peace)  ;  pacific. 
Pecoo  (/  sin)  ;  peccant,  impeccable,  peccadillo. 
Pectus,  pectoris  (breast) :  pectoral.  cxpfi:ornte. 
Peculiiun  (private proper! tj)  ;  ppculiar,  peculation. 
Pecimia  (money) :  pecuniary.     Pellis  (ski)i)  ;  peltry. 
Pcllo,  pulsum  (J  drire)  :  compel,  repel,  repuL-e,  j'lil.se,  pnlsn+ion. 
Pendeo  (J  hang),  pcndo,  pensum,  (/  hang  or  veigh)  ;  dej^jiid,   expend, 
pen.sion,  pensive,  recompense,  pendulum,  compensate,  perpeii- 
dicidar,  pensile.         Peue  (almoi-t)  ;  peuin.--ul:i. 
Penetro  (I  pierce)  ;  penetrate. 

Penuria  (uaul) ;  penurv.  peniirion.<«.         P^rdo  (I hfe)  :  perdition. 
Parsona  {mask) ;  person. 

Pes.  pedis  (foot) ;  pedal,  p''d'»stHan,  impede,  expedite,  biped, 
Pestirt  (plague)  ;  pest,  pestilence. 
Peto,  petitum  (ask,  teek) ;  petition,  oompetft.  repeat,  appetit©. 


P!r>pT>,  pictum  (pnini) ;  depict,  pictiuf,  pii^iuent,  Pii\* 

Pilo  (l  steal) ;  pillage,  compile.         Pi.sci.s  {^Jish)  ;  piiscatifry. 

Pius  {dutiful) ;  pious,  piety,  pity,  expiate. 

Placeo  (i  please) ;  placid,  placable,  complaisant,  pleasant. 

Plango  ;  corn-plain,  plaint.         Planta  ;  plant,  plantation. 

Planus  (level) ;  plane,  plain,  explain. 

Plaudo  (/  clap) ;  applaud,  applause,  pisndit,  plausible. 

Plebs  {commonalty)  ;  plebeian. 

Plecto,  plexus  (/  weave)  ;  complex,  i)erplex. 

Pleo  {I Jill),  plenus  {full);  plenary,  coiiipleto,  replete. 

Plico  {I  fold) ;  implicate,  apply,  application,  conipl}',  reply,  supplicate, 

suppliant,  duplicity,double,complex,  pliable,  surplice,acconiplice. 
Ploro  (/  u-eep)  ;  deplore,  explore.         Pluma ;  plume. 
Plumbum  {lead) ;  plumber,  plummet. 
Plus,  pluris  (more)  ;  plural,  surplus. 

Poena  {fine)  ;  penal,  punitive,  punish,  repent,  penance,  penitent. 
Polio  ;  polish,  polite. 

Pondus,  ponderis  {weigJd) ;  pound,  ponderous,  preponderate,  ponder. 
Pono,  positmn  {I place) ;  impose,  repose,  deposit,  compound,  position, 

component.         Pons  {i/rulye)  ;  pontoon. 
Populus  {people)  ;  popular,  depopulate,  public,  publish. 
Porcua  {/(Off)  ;  pork. 
Porta  {door) ;  porta!,  portico,  porthole. 

Torto  {I  carry)  ;  export,  portable,  support.         Portus  ;  port. 
Possum  (/  can)  :  possible,  potent. 

Post  {after);  posterity.      Postis;  post.      Postulo  {Idemand);  postulate. 
Praeda  {plunder) ;  predatory,  depredation,  prey. 
Pravxis  {crooked) ;  depraved. 

Precor  {I pray) ;  depiecate,  precarious  {depending  on  entreaty), 
Preliendo  {I grmp);  apprehend,  apprehension. 
Premo,  pressum  {I press)  ;  express. 
Primus  {first)  ;  prime,  primitive,  primsval,  primrose. 
Princeps  {prince) ;  principal,  principle.     Pri.--[iiius  ;  pristine. 
Privo  {I deprive,  make  separate) ;  deprive,  private,  privacy,  i'l'ivy. 
Probo  ( Ifipprove,  make  good) ;  prove,  probe,  probation,  probable,  reprobate. 
Probus  {honest, good) ;  probity.       Probrum  {a  s/iameftd  act) ;  opprobrious. 
Promptus, /rom  promo  {ready);  prompt,  promptitude. 
I'ronus  ;  prune.         Propago  ;  propagate. 

Prope  {near),  proximus  {nearest) ;  propinquity,  proximate,  proximity. 
Proprius  (owc'ioi^/i)  ;  proper,  property,  propriety,  appropriate. 
Prurio  {I  itch)  ;  pnuient.         Pudor  (shame),  pudet ;  impudent. 
Puer  {ooy) ;  puerile.         Pugil  {boxer)  ;  pugUist. 
i'ugna  {fight),  pugno  {I fight) ;  pugnacious,  impugn,  repugnance. 
Pulmo  {lungs)  ;  pulmonary.         Pulpa  ;  pulp. 
Pimgo,  puuctum  {I prick) ;  pungent,  puncturo,  punctuation,  expunge, 

point,  appoint.         Puppis  {stem) ;  poop. 
Pupua,  pupulu-s,  pupillns  {a  little  boy)  ;  puppet,  pupiL 
Purgo  {I  cleanse) ;  purge,  purgatory. 
Purpura  ;  puj-plo.         Purus  ;  j>ure,  purify. 
Puto    (/  cut,    calculate,  think)  ;    amputate,    oompnto,   ooTsnt,   repnte, 

depute,  putative.         'Putria  {rotten) ;  pnr.i  ,.i.  i.itTP+y 
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Qnaero.  qnfl<^!!itum  (7  setk) ;  qiifstion,  inanire,  require,  qupry,  qxipst^ 
exquisite,  inquest.         Qualis  \of  which  kind);  quality,  qualify. 

Quantus  {how  great )  ;  quantity. 

Quatio,   qua.'ssum    (cutio,   cussum   in  eompounds,    I  shake  or  itrike) 
quash,  percussion,  discuss. 

Quatnor  {four),  quartus  {fourth),  quadra   {square) ;    quart,  quarto, 
quarter,  quiKlrature,  quadrant,  quadratic. 

Queror   (/  rompiain) ;    querulous.  Quies,   quietis    {rest) ;    quiet, 

acquio.sce. 

Quinque  (y  '-<)  i  quintessence.         Radius  {rod,  ray)  ;  radius,  radiate. 

Radix,  radjcis  {root)  ;  radish,  radical,  eradicate. 

Rado,  rasum  (/  terape)  ;  erase,  razor,  abrade. 

Ramus  {lirnuch)  ;  ramification. 

Rapio,  raptiun  (/  snatrJi)  ;  rapid,  rapture,  rapine,  rapacious,  ravish, 
ravasre,  raven,  ravenous.         Rams  {thin)  ;  rare,  rarefy. 

Ratio  {reckoning,  colailation,  proportion):  reason,  ratiocination,  rational, 
ration.         Ratus  {reckoned,  fixed)  \  ratify,  rate. 

Rego,  rectum  {I  make  straight) ;  regular,  direct,  erect,  regent,  regimen, 
regiment,  rector,  rectify. 

Rex,  reffis   {king  ;  not  the  same  root  as  the  last) ;  regal,  regicide : 
R(CMum;  reigTi,  regnant,  mterreo-num. 

Reperio  {Ifaid) ;  repertoi-y.         Repo  (/  creep)  :  reptile. 

Res  {thing) ;  real,  republic.         Rete  {net)  ;  retina,  reticule. 

Rideo,  ri.sum  (7  laugh) ;  deride,  risible,  ridicule,  ridiculous 

Rigeo  {I  am  stiff) ;  rigid,  rigour. 

Rigo  (7  vater)  :  irrigate,  irriguonfl.         Ritus;  rite,  ritunl. 

Rivus  {'"-11. 'k),  rivalia  {having   the  same  brook  in  eonunon)  ;  river,  rival, 
derive,  arrive,  rividet. 

Robur  {oak,  strength)  ;  robust,  corrobornte. 

Rodo,  rofium  (7  gnair)  \  corrode,  corrosion. 

Rogo  (7  ask) ;  arrogate,  derogate,  rogation,  prorogue.         Rosa :  rose. 

Rota  {tehir')  ;  rotate,  rotary.        Rotundus ;  round,  rotund,  rutundity. 

Rudis  {untaught) ;  rude,  erudite,  rudiment.         Ruga  {wrinkle)  ;  cor- 
rugate. 

Ruminarc  {to  chev  the  cud)  ;  mminate.         Rumor;  rumour. 

Rumpo,  niptum  (7  break)  ;  rupture,  abrupt,   eruption,  corrupt,  bank- 
rupt. 

Rao  (7  rush) ;  min.         Russatus  {dt/ed  red) ;  msset. 

Rtis,  ruris  {country)  ;  rustic,  rural.         Saccus  ;  sack. 

Sacer  (;f'(nYrf),  sacerdos    {priest);   gacred,  sacrament,  sacrifice,  oonfe- 
crate,  sacerdotal,  sacristan. 

Sasrax  {knotcing) ;  sage,  sagacious,  presage. 

Sal ;  salt,  saline,  salary  {proper hj  an  allowane^,  fnr  salt). 

Salio,  saltum,  in  cotnpounds,  iinlt}ua.   {I  leap) ;  salient,  assail,   sssaolt, 
salmon  {th>^  leaping  fish),  desultory,  exult,  insult,  saltatory. 

Sains,  salutis  {safety)  ;  aaluto.  salutary. 

Saluber  ;  sfllubriou*.         Salvus  (>'?/>) ;  salvation,  salve,  salvo,  saviour 

Sanrio,  sanctum  (7  consecrate)  ;  sanction. 

SanctuB  {holy)  ;  saint,  sanctify. 

Sf.iigiiis,  sanguinis  {blnnrl) :  sansruinari-,  sanguine,  consanguinity. 

Bano  ^/  make  tound);  saaativ**   "sanatory. 
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SanTM  {tound) ;  sane,  sanity,  aanitary. 

Sapio  (/  taste,  am  icise),  sapor  {taste):   savour,  sapient, insipid. 

Satelles  {attendant)  ;  satt-lllie. 

'3ati8  {enough),  aatur  iJuU),  aatio  {Ijii-) ;    satiate,   satiety,    saturate, 

fiatisfy. 
:Scando  (7  climb) ;  scan,  scansion,  ascend,  descend,  condescend. 
iScindo,  scissum  {I  split)  ;  rescind,  abscissa,  scissors. 
Scintilla  (spark)  ;  scintillate. 

Scio  (/  knotc)  ;  science,  prescience,  omniscience,  conscious. 
Scribe,  scrijitnni  {I  tcrite)  ;  scribe,  describe,  scripture,  postscrii^C 
Scnipiilus  (a  little  pebble) ;  scruple,  .-scrupulous. 
Scrutor  {/  examine)  ;  scrutiny,  inscrufcible. 
/   Seco,  sectum  (/  cut)  ;  sect,  section,  insect,  dissect,  segment,  secant. 

Seculum  {age,  xcorld)  ;  secular. 
y    Sedeo,  sessum  (/  sit),  sido  (/  set),  sedo  (/  settle)  ;  session,  seuontary) 

sedulou3,  sediment,  assess,  possess,  preside,  subside,  assiduous, 

consider,  sedate. 
Semi  {half) ;  semicircle.         Senex  {old-maii)  ;  senile,  senior,  senate. 
Sentio  {I feel,  think),  sensns  {feeling)  ;  sentient,  scent,  sentence,  aasent, 

sense,  sensual,  sensitive. 
Sepelio  {I  bury),  sepulcmm ;  sepulture,  sepulchre. 
Septem  {seven) ;  September,  septennial. 
Sequester  {an  umpire)  ;  sequestrate,  sequestered. 
/    Sequor,  secutus   (/  follow),   secundus    {J'oUoiving)  ;    sequence,  sequel, 

consequent,  persecute,  second. 
Sero,  sertum  (/  set  in  a  row)  ;   insert,  exert,  desert,  series,  sermoiL 
Semen  {seed)  ;  seminary,  disseminate.         Senis ;  sere. 
Servns  {slave),  seirno  {I  serve),  >ervo  {I watch  or  preservi)  ;  serf,  servile* 

servitude,  servant,  servitor,  preserve,  observe,  deserve. 
Sidus  {star) ;  sidereal. 

SigTium ;  sign,  signify,  signal,  resign,  design,  assignation. 
Sdeo  (/  am  silent)  ;  silent,  silence.         Siiva  {wood)  ;  sylvan. 
Similis  {like) ;  similar,  assimilate,  resemble,  semblance,  siuiulate. 
Simid  {together) ;  simultaneous,  assemble.         SincLTus:  sincere. 
Singadi  {one  by  one)  ;  single,  singular.         Sinister  ,  sinister. 
Sinus  {bend) ;  sine,  sinuous. 

Sisto  (/  stop,  I  stand) :  consist,  insist,  resist,  assist. 
Socius  {companion) ;  social,  society.         Sol  [sun)  ;  solar,  solstice. 
Solemnis  (ti««i(fl/,/e;.s<if«) ;  solemn.         Soiidus;  solid,  solder. 
Sollicito  ;  solicit.         Solor  ;  con-sole,  solace. 
Solum  {ground);  soil.     Connected  perhaps  -with  this,  is  the  root  sul  or 

si!  in  exsul  {exile)  ;  consul  {consul) ;  counsel.     The  root  is  really 

identical  with  sed  or  sid  in  sewWu  and  stdo. 
Solus  {alone)  ;  solo,  ^olitude. 

Solvo,  solutum  (/  loosen) ;  solve,  solution,  dissolute. 
Somnus  {sleep) ;  somnolent.     Sopor  {sleep)  ;  soporific. 
Sonus  ;  sound,  sonorous,  consonant.         Sordes  {dirt) ;  sordid. 
Sporgo,  sparsum  (/  strew)  ;  sparse,  disperse. 
Spatium  ;  space,  spacious,  expatiate. 
Speoio,  spectum  (/  look),  species    appearance,  kind) ;  special,  specious, 

respect,  aspect,  spectator,  speculate,  despise,  suspicion. 


Spemo  (7  reject) ;  sptim.         Spero  (7  hope) ;  despair,  desperate. 

Spiro  (7  brcnilie),  ppiritus  {breath)  ;  spirit,  aspire,  conspire. 

Pplendco  ( /  s/i (V(«)  ;  sjileiulour,  splendid.       Spolium  ;  spoil,  spoliation. 

Spondeo,  sponsum  (7  promise,  bargain)  ;  sponsor,  spouse,  respond, 
response,  despond.     Stasrnus  [stnndiinj)  ;  staarnant,  stagnate. 

Stella  {xti(r)  ;  constellation,  stellar.     Sterilis  ;  sterile. 

Stemo,  stratum  {I  throw  dowit,  spread)  ;  prostrate,  consternation. 

Stilla  ((i'/-o/j)  ;  distil.         Stilus;  stylo.     Stimulus  [ijoad);  stimulate. 

StipPndium  ipaij)  ;  stipend,  stipendiary.         Stii-ps  [root) ;  extirpate. 

Sto,  statum  (7  stand)  ;  station,  stature,  stable,  distant,  obstacle,  super- 
stition, armistice,  substance,  substantive. 

Statuo  {I  set  up)  ;  statue,  statute,  constitute.         Strenuus  ;  strenuous. 

Stringo,  strictum  {I  tighten);  stringent,  strain,  constrain,  strict,  strait. 

Strangulo  (7  strangle). 

Struo,  structum  {I pile  up);  construct,  destroy,  destruction,  construe. 

Studium  {zral,  eagerness),  studeo  {I  am  eager);  study,  student. 

Stupeo  '  T  am  amazed)  ;  stupid. 

Suadeo,  suasum  (7  advise) ;  suasion,  persuade. 

Sublimis  {raised  aloft)  ;  sublime,  sublimate.       Subtilia  ;  subtile,  subtle. 

Sudo  (/  stceat)  ;  exude. 

Sum  (7  am),  root  es,  ens  (^eing) ;  entity,  present,  absent.  Futurus {about 
to  be) ;  future.       Summus  {highest);  Bum,  stimniit,  consummate. 

Sumo,  sumptum  [I lake)  ;  assume,  consume,  consiunptir.n. 

Super  («ioiM'),  superus  (c/^yjcr),  r>upremu3  {highest);  superior,  supreme, 
supernal.         Supiuu."  (ofs  </.•«  Aac/.-) ;  supine. 

Surgo,  surrectum  (7  rise) ;  surge,  resurrection,  insurrection. 

Tabula  {board)  ;  table,  tablet,  tabular,  tabulate. 

Taceo  {lamsileut);  tacit,reticence, taciturn.  Taedium ((fi>(7M«<) ;  tedious. 

Tango,  tactum  {I  touch) ;  tact,  contact,tangible,  contagion,  contiguous, 
attain,  pertain,  attach.         Taxo ;  tax,  taxation. 

Tardus  {slow) ;  retard,  ta'rdy. 

Tcgo,  tectum  (7  cover) ;  protect,  integument,  detect. 

Temere  {rashly)  ;  temerity.         Temno  {I  despise) ;  contemn,  contempt. 

Tempero  {I  moderate)  \  temperate,  temper. 

Templum  ;  temple,  contemplate. 

Tcmpus,  temporis  {time) ;  temporal,  temporary,  tense. 

Tendo,  tensum  (7  stretch) ;  contend,  intend,  tense,  intense,  tension. 

Teneo,  tcntum  (7  hold) ;  tenant,  tenure,  tenaceous,  tenour,  retain,  con- 
tain, content,  retinue,  tendril,  continuous.         Tener;  tender. 

Tento  or  tempto  (7  try) ;  tempt,  attempt,  temptation. 

Tenuis  (<//!«)  ;  tenuity.         Tcpco  (7  aw  M"7r?/i) ;  tepid. 

Terminus  {boundary)  ;  term,  terminate,  exterminate,  determine. 

Tcro,  tritum  (7  rub) ;  trite,  contrition,  attrition,  detriment. 

Terra  {earth)  ;  terrestrial,  terrene,  inter,  terrier,  terrace. 

TeiTeo  (7  frighten)  ;  terrify,  terrible,  terror,  deter. 

Testis  {witness)  ;  testify,  testimonj',  attest,  detest,  protest. 

Texo,  toxtum  (7  tceave) ;  text,  context,  texture,  textile. 

Timeo  {I  fear)  ;  timid.         Toi-peo  (/  am  numb)  ;  torjiid. 

Torqii'O,  tortum  (/  twist) ;  torsion,  contort,  contortion,  torture,  torment. 

Torreo,  tostujn  (7/)i7r(;//)  ;  torrid,  toast.         Totns  {ivhole);  total. 

Praho,  tractum  (7  draw) ;  tracto  (7  handle)  ;  treat,  tract,  contract, 
attract,  tractable,  tractate.        TVanquillus;  tranquil. 


Tremo  (T  iremhU) ;  tremour,  trcTnnloiig,  trcmendnna, 

Trcpido  (fain  in  disordfi)\  trepidation. 

Tros,  tria  [tltree) ;  trefoil,  indent,  trinity.       Tribiio  (I assign)',  tribute. 

Tribus;  tribe,  tribune.         Trinmplius  ;  triur:iph. 

Trudc.truFuin  (///Wvm^);  extrude, intrusion.  Trancu3;tnml£,tnxncatocl 

Tueor  [I protect)  ;  tuition,  tutor. 

Tumeo  (I  sweli)  ;  tumid,  tumour,  tumult,  contumely,  tomb. 

Tuber  (ii  stcellinr/) ;  protuberance,  tubercle. 

Tundo,  tusum  {I  tinnnp)  ;  contusion. 

Turba  {mob) ;  turbidcnt,  turbid,  disturb.         Turpfg  {fout) ;  turpituda 

Uber  [uihlcr),  exuberant.         Ubirj\io  (everywhere)  ;  ubiquity. 

Ulcu.s,  idccris  {sore) ;  idcer,  ulceration. 

Uitra  {bci/oiid),  ulterior  {fart/ier),  ultimus  {Jurthe^t) ;  ulterior,  ultimate, 

penult.     Umbra  (</((7^6J  ;  umbr«ii«.  umbrageous,  umbrella. 
Unc^a  {a  twelfth  part)  ;  ounce,  incli,  luicial,  unciury. 
Unguo,  unctum  (/  anoint)  ;  unguent,  ointment,  imction. 
Unda   {wave),  uudaro  {In  riae  ui  tcives)  ;    abound,  redound,  abimdant, 

inundate 
/  Unus  {o)ie)\  union,  unity,  unit,  triune,  uniior.-i,  universe,  univeraal, 

unique. 
Urbs  {cit>/)  ;  urban,  urbane,  suburb. 
Urgeo  {I press);  urge,  urgent.         Uma;  nm. 
Uro,  ustum  (/  burn)  ;  combustion. 

Utor,  u.sus  sum  (/  use) ;  use,  u.'^age,  Titility,  usury,  usurp. 
Uxor  {wife)  ;  uxorious.         Vacca  {con)  ;  vaccine,  vaccination. 
Vaco  (/  am  unoccupied)  ;  vacant,  vacation,  vacate,  vacuum,  evacuate. 
Vado,  vasum  {I  go)  ',  invade,' evade,  invasion,  wade. 
V-^jjor    (/  u-and  r),    vagus  {wandering)  ;  va  jue,  vagrant,  vagabond, 

extravagant. 
Valoo  (/  am  strong) ;  valid,  valour,  values,  >«vail,  prevail,  prevalent, 

valedictory. 
Vallis  ;  vale,  valley.         Vallus  {stale) ;  cirr.umvallation. 
Vanus  {empty) ;  vain,  vanity.         Varius  ,  various,  variegate. 
Vapor  {steam)  ;  vapour,  evaporate.        Vas  {pot);  vessel,  vascular. 
Vastus  {desolate)  ;  vast,  ■waste,  devastate. 
Velio,  vcctum  (I  carrg) ;  convey,  convex,  inveigh,  vehicle. 
Velio,  vrdsura  {I pluck)  ;  con\'ulsc,  revul.sion. 
Velum  {covering) ;  veil,  reveal,  develop,  envelop.         Vena  ;  vein. 
Vendo  (/  sell)  ;  vend,  venal.         Venenum  {jmson) ;  venom. 
V^encror  (/ M'or*/(i'/))  ;  venerate,  revere. 

Vcnio,  ventnm  (/  come)  ;   convene,  venture,  convent,  advent,  prevent, 
'''^  revenue,  convenient,  covenant. 

Venter  {belly) ;  ventral,  ventriloquist.     Ventus  \wind) ;  ventilate. 
Vcrbum  {word)  ;  verb,  verbal,  j^roverb. 

Vergo  {IJncline);  verge,  converge.  Vermis  {worm);  vermicular,  vermin. 
Vcrto,  vorsum  (/ 'v)vi)  ;  verso  (/ <(ov() ;  verse,  version,  convert,  divorcev 
/^  adverse,  advertise,  perverse,  universe,  vortex,  vertical. 

Vcrus  {true) ;  verity,  verify,  aver. 
Vcstis  {garment)  ;  vest,  vesture,  vestry,  'avest. 
Vetus  {old) ;  inveterate,  veteran. 
Voxo  (/  harass)  ;  vex,  vexation.         Vi  .j-o :  vibrate. 
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V^ia  (^oad) ;  de'/iate,  obviate,  perviuiis.  trivial. 
\  icis  (c/Kiuffe) ;  vicissil-ude,  vicar,  vicarious,  viceroy. 
Vicinu.s  {ueitjhbour) ;   vic-iiiity. 
_  Video,  visum  (/  .see)  ;  visible,  vision,  provide,  revise,  visag«,  prndenoe, 
providence,  survey,  invidious,  envy. 
Vilis  {clienp) ;  vile,  vilify.         Villa  (coantr;/  house) ;  villa,  village. 
\  iiico,  victum  (/  couqittr);  victor,  vanquish,  victim,  convince,  conviot. 
Viiidex  {avonger);  vindicate,  vindictive. 

V^ir  {man),  vii-tus  {manliness) ;  virtue,  virago,  triiunvir,  virile. 
Vi.s  {force) ;  violent.         Viscus ;  vLscera,  eviscerate. 
Vua.  {life);  vital.         Yitixim.  {fault)  \  vice,  vicious,  vitiate. 
Vitrum  {glass) ;  \-itreou8,  vitrify,  %-itriol. 
Vivo,  victum  (7  /jcc) ;  revive,  vivify,  vivacious,  victixals. 
Voco  (/  c»U),  vox  (roici-) ;    voice,  vocal,  vocation,  iuvocate,  convoke 

provoke,  vowel,  vocabul     v.         Vi^lo  {I Jig);  volatile. 
Voio  (7  •cill) ;  voluntarv,  volimteer,  benevolent,  volition. 
Volupis  {■ieligJ.tful);  vo'luptuouc 

Volvo,  volutum  {I  roll) ;  revolve,  volume,  revolution,  voluble,  volute. 
Vomo;  I  vomit.         Voro  (7  dcvnxr)  ;  voracious,  devour,  CMrnivoJouii. 
Voyoo,  votum  {I  voir)  ;  vote,  votive,  votarj-,  devote,  devout. 
Vujgus  {common  people)  •  vrilgas,  •^ivnlgs,  Togae,  Ta]^»t«» 
Vuinus  (tvouiiiT);  vu>»fl3*0i&r 
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List  of  the  principal  Greek  Words  Derivatives  from  which 

have  been  adopted  into  English. 
AyytXoi  (angelos,  messeriger)  \  angel,  evangelist. 
A710J  [sacred) ;  bagiology.         A7cu-)7j  {leadotg)  ;  synagogue. 
Kytnv  [atnigyle] ;  agony,  antagoniat.     A5a/iaT  {fileel) ;  adamant,  diamond. 
Aijp  {air) ;  aeronaut,  aerostation.       \eKov  (contest) ;  atlilcte,  athletic. 
AlOvp  (»A-y) ;  ether,  ethereal.         Ai/io  (blood)  ;  haemorrhage. 
A<»i7/ua  {riddle)  ;  enigma.         Ai^tjo-jj  [choice) ;  heresy,  heretic 
ki(rQr)<Tii  [perception)  ;  aesthetics.         AKaSriiMfM  ;  academy. 
AitjuTj  [point) ;  acme.         AKOAouPew  [I follow) ;  acolyte  or  acoljlh. 
Akou*  (/  ^(;ar) ;  acoustics.         AKpoooMai  (7  listen) ;  acroamatio. 
A>tpos  (^0;))  ;  acropolis.         AAAoj  [other) ;  allopathy. 
AAAtjAoi  (owe  another)  ;  parallel.         AAcpo  («)  ;  alphabet. 
A/i^j  (a»  5oiA  sides) ;  amphibious,  amphitheatre. 
Ape/xos  [tcind) ;  anemometer.         Ay9os  [Jiower) ;  anthology. 
Avdpa^  [coal);  anthracite.    Av^pwiros  [man);  anthropology , philanthropy. 
A^iaifxa  [claim,  demand)  ;  axiom.  Ap/cros  [bear)  ;  arctic. 

ApiBnos  [numbei-) ;  aritlimetic.         Apiffros  [best)  ;  ai-ibtocracy. 
'Apfxoyia ;  harmony.         AprrjpM ;  artery. 
Apxv  [rule,  beginning)  ;  monarch,  archangel,  architect. 
AffKeai  [I  exercise)  ;  ascetic.     Ao-ttj^  [star)  ;  astral,  asteroid,  astronomy. 
Au  {I  breathe) ;  asthma,  atmosphere.     Airroy  [self) ;  autograph,  autocrat. 
BaAAo)  [I  throu).  fioKj],  ,^\7jjua ;  hyperbole,  parable,  emblem,  symboL 
BaiTTut,  0an-Ti^(i) ;   baptize.         BapBapos  [)iot  Greek);  barbarous. 
Bapos  [weight)  ;  barometer.         Bcwrir  [treading,  support) ;  base,  basis. 
Bt^Kton  [book) ;  Bible,  bibliopole.       Bioj  [life) ;  biography,  amphibiouB. 
BKaaiprinia;  blasphemy,         Bofi^v^  [silk-uorm)  ;  bombazine. 
Borayr]  [grass)  ;  botany.         Bpoyx"^  [windpipe)  ;  bronchitis. 
Ttj  [earth)  ;  apogee,  gt.. igraphy,  geology.         Ta\a  [milk) ;  galaxy. 
VapLos  [marriage) ;  bigamy,         Taar-np  [beUg) ;  gastric,  gastronomy. 
Ttvoi  [rare) ;  genealogy.         ri7aj ;  gi^^t,  gigantic. 
r\u<T<ra  (tongue);  gloss,  glossary.         rKv(pu  (carve)  ;  hieroglyph  to. 
r»'u!^o>»'  (poi'iiter) ;  gnomon,  physiognomy. 
rpa<t>w  [I  write) ;  gianunar,  telegraph,  graphic,  paragraph. 
Tvp-ya^u)  [I  exercise) ;  gymnastic.         Vvvt\  [v/man) ;  misogynoTifl, 
AaxTDAoJ  (fiiger)  ;  dactyl.  Aatpuey  (diviriitg)  ;  demon. 

Aei7/ua  (pointing) ;  paradigm.     A<<co  (ten);  decalogue. 
AfvSpov  (tree) ;  dendi'ology.         ^rtuos  [pcopie) ;  democracy. 
Aicura  (u-ag  of  living);  diet.  inSaffKoi  (I  teach);  didactic 

Anr\u>fjLa  [anythi)ig  folded) ;  diploma.    Aoyfio  (opinion) ;  dogma, dogmatic 
Aofa  [opinion,  glory) ;  orthodox,  doxology. 

Apau)  (/  act) ;  drastic,  drama.         Apo/xoy  (running) ;  hippodrome. 
Av.afxis  (power);  dynamics,  dynasty.         'KSpa  [sc-'U);  cathetiral. 
KByos  (race);  ethnic,  heathen,  ethnology.         Kdos  [custom);  ethics. 
EiSos  (form);  kfileidoscope,  cycloj^?,  &c. 

EiScdXoi'  (image);  idol,  idolatry.         EiKoiy  (image);  iconoclast. 
Eiowvfta  [dissimulation);  irony.     KXoffTiKos  [that  mag  Oe  driven);  elastic 
EX«T)^o<rim)  (pitg);  eleemosynary.         'ZWw  {Greek);  Hellenic 
'T-y  (one);  hyj>hen.         Ev5o»'  [within);  endogenous. 
Kirrtpa  (entrails)',  dysentery.         'Ef  (•"«);  h^^xagon. 
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Efa»  (outside) ;  exoteric.         'E^fTa  [seven) ;  heptarchy. 

Epyof  (wor/:) ;  energy,  metuLluijry. 

ZpniJ-os  {^oiiUiri/);  eremite,  hcniiit. 

'ETfpos  {other) ;  heterodox,  hetoro^rcnoous.     Eti/^oi  {true) ;  etymology 

Ev  [well);  eulo<5''y,  euphony.         Ex««  {^/'oW);  epoch. 

Zteit]  (f/irdle);  zone.     Zwov,  Qm^iov  \aiiiynnl);  zoolog-y,  zoophyte, zodiac 

'Hynais  (leadoiff);  cxegcais.         HKfUTpoy  {amber);  electricity. 

'H\ioi  {sun);  heliacal,  heliotrope.         'Huepa  {day);  ephemeraL 

"Huj  {lialf);  hemisphere.         'Upon;  hero. 

Hx'J.  '?x««  {sou)i(l) ;  echo,  catcciiize. 

eeao/iai  {I  behold) :  theatre,  tlicor)',  thoorera. 

Qavfia  {xcunder);  tliaumatrnpe.   0«oj  ( Gody,  theology,  theism,  entlinsutat. 

Qfpfios  {heat) ;  thermometer,  idothermaL 

©f/'aTreuctf  {I  heal) ;  therapeutics. 

©fo-ij,  dffia  {placinij);  anathema,  antithesis,  epithet,  themo. 

©Tj/cTj  {box) ;  h\-potuocato.  apoiitccaxy.         Qufnos  {mind) ;  enthymemei 

lofa  {form) ;  idea. 

15. OS  {peculiar);  iZiuiT-r^s,  lonupia;  idiom,  idiot,  idiosyncrasy. 

'If pos  (sacred);  hievarch,  liicroylypliic.         'IXapos  (cheerjul):  hilarity. 

'IxjToj  {horse);  Philip,  hippopotamus. 

\(Tos  (equal);  isomoq>hons,  isochronous,  isosceles  (ffKfAoj  =  lcg). 

'laropia  {tneestif/atiun);  history,  story.         IxQvs  {jis/i)  ;  ichth3-ology. 

KuKew  (Ic't'I);  €KKAr;7ia;  cccle;>iastic. 

KoAoj  (beaut ij'^  "] ;  tia>^Xos  (beaulij) ;  calligraphy,  calotypo,  calisthenia. 

Ka\uTnb>  {x  hide);  apocal^'pse.     Ka':apos  (pure);  cathartic. 

KdKos  (uad)  ;  cacopyiynous.     Kavaiv  (nile)  ;  canon,  canonicaL 

KavcTTtKoi  (buyning) ;  caustic.         KtvTpov  (point)  ;  centre. 

K\i^t.a  (slope);  cliiiuito.         KXtua.^  (ladder) ;  climax,  climactorio. 

KAivo;  (/  ben'.)  ;  incline,  enclitic.         Kotxai  (common) ;  epicene. 

Ko'/XT  (cockle) ;  concholog)'. 

Ko(7/»oj  (world);  cosmical,  microcosm.       Kon-r\TT}%  (long-haired) ,  comsA. 

Kpr.iioj'  (skull);  cranium.         VipaToi  (strength)  ;  autocrat,  democrat. 

Kptvw  (fjudj-e),  Kpiffis,  KpiTiKos;  critic,  crisis,  hj-pocrisy. 

KpuaraWos  (ice);  crystal.         Kpi'irToi  (I  hide);  apocrj-pha,  crypt, 

KukAos  (Circle);  cycle,  cycloid,  cyclopaedia. 

KvX.yopos  (r-iUer);  ciiiuder.         KvBos;  cube.         Kvuy  (dog) ;  cynia 

Kvp.aKos  (belottging  to  tl,e  Lord);  ch'iirch.     Ko)/iOT  (festivilg);  encomium. 

Ktoyos ;  cone.         Aeyw  (sag,  choose) ;  eclectic. 

Ae^ij  (speech) ;  lexicon,  dialect.        Aau$aya>  (I  take) ;  epilepsy,  eyllabla 

Atiiru)  (I  leave) ;  ellipse,  eclipse.       .  AfixTj>';  lichen. 

VfiToj  (belonging  to  the  people);  liturgy. 

AiSor  (stotie) ;  lithography,  lithic. 

ho-,  OS  (speech,  reason) ;  logic,  dialogue,  eyllogism. 

Ai>)o;  l^TC,  Ij-ric.      \vti>  (loosen);  paralysis.      M0701:  Magian,  magio 

li\aKpos  (long) ;  macrocosm.     ViaO^^j^a  (learning);  mathematica. 

Ma>rri/s  (witness);  martyr.         MfAov  (black);  molancholy. 

MtAor  (tune);  melody.         MeroAAoj';  metal. 

Vlcrpor  (ineaiure) ;  meter,  Laroiiieter.         Mjjttjp  (mother) ;  metropolia. 

Mtjxojtj  (contrivance);  mcchamca.         Vltaivia  ({pollute);  miasuxa. 

K'Kpos  (small) ;  microscope.         Miiwj  (imitator);  mimic. 

Muroi  (hatred) ;  misanthrope.         cilyni*oi'>  (remembering) ;  mnemonio. 
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Movos  {onfy);  monarch,  monofrnmy,  Tnonotheism.  Mow-xos  ;  monk. 

Mop(pr]  (form);  amorphous.         Mt/uTTjpia;   mystery. 

Nauj  {"/lip);  nautical,  nausea  (sea-sickiicss). 

KapKou  (I  bcnumh);  narcotic.      Notpor  ['iiind);  necropolL",  necromancy. 

Nfoj  ()ieu) ;  rx-olojry,  neophyte.     Htuiiuv  {.string,  nerve) ;  nem-uigia. 

tiriaos  {island);   rolynesia. 

Hofios  {inw) ;  antinomian,  astronomy,  gastronomy. 

yo(Tos  {disease);  nosology.         OPeXiffKos;  obelisk. 

*05uj  {tcni/);  exodus,  method,  period.         Oikos  (/wttse);  economy. 

OiKTjcrij  {fiuellinrj) ;  oiKfu  (/  inhabiL) ;  djoccsc,  oecumenical. 

'O\os  {whole);   catholic,  holocaust.         'O^uoioi  (/tAc);  homoeop::tliy. 

"O/ioj  (iflwe);  homogeneous. 

Ovofj^cL,  ovvfxM  (name) ;  synonymous,  patronymic. 

O^vs  (sharp) ;  oxygen,  paroxysm. 

OrriKos  {belonging  to  sight) ;  opitics,  synopsis.     'Opaw  {I see) ;  panorama. 

Opyavov  {instrument) ;  organ.     OpQos  (straight) ;  ortliodox,  orthography. 

'Opi^u  {I  define);  horizon,  aorist.     Opvis  {birdV,  ornithology. 

Op<pavoi  ;  orphan.         OpxVfp"-  {daneing -place) ;  orchestra. 

Oariov  {bone)  ;  osteologj'.         Oipiy  (serpent) ;  opliiclcido. 

0<pi?a\fios  (eye) ;  ophthalmia.         XlaXaios  'ancient) ;  palaeography. 

Way  (all)  ;  pantheism,  pantomime.         V\av  (Fan)  ;  panic. 

rioOoj  (>.nfferuig,  ajection) ;  pat  lies,  sympathy,  pathetic. 

riait  (boy)  ;  paedagogue.  T\avT]yvpiS  (assemhiy) ;  panegyno. 

riaiSeui  (instruction) ;  cyclopaedia.         Xlanoi  (I  tcnlk)  ;  peripatetio. 

nav<Tis  (stopping) ;  pause.         n«ipa  (tricl) ;  enipu-ical. 

Uiirrt  (ftve) ;  pcntagron.         Tleur-qKoaros  (f'Oieih) ;  pentecost. 

rifToAoi'  (leaf) ;  petal.         Utrpa  (rock)  ;  petrify,  Peter. 

flfTra  (digest)  ;  dyspeptic. 

UXaffffw  (I  mould,  daub),  irXaariKos;  plastic,  plaster. 

nAan7T/;s  (uandering)  ;  planet.  nArjc-ow  (strike)  ;  apoplexy. 

Xloitw  (I  make) ;  poet.         rioAf/ioj  (ua>);  polemic. 

TXoKos  (bowl,  pole) ;  polo,  polar. 

rioAii  (city);  polity,  policy,  metropolis. 

TloKvs  (many),  polygon,  polygamy,  polytheism. 

no^TTTj  (procestion)  ;  pomp,  pompous.     Uous  (foot)  ;  antipodes,  tripod. 

npaonu  (I  do);  practice,  pragmatical. 

npttBvTfpos  (elder) ;  presbyter,  prcster,  priest. 

Uptofia  (something  saun) ;  prism.         DpaToj  (first)  ;  prototype. 

riTCB^a  (./'(//) ;  spnptom.         Uvp  (fire)  ;  pyrotcclmies,  empyreaxi. 

U<jiK(u>  (I sell);  monopoly. 

'Ph»  (Ijlow),  {xviJia;  catarrh,  rhenm,  rheumatic. 

'Pnyvv^ii  (I  break);  cataract.         'rrjTup  (orator);  rhctone. 

'Pis  (nose);  rhinoceros.         'Pu9/u>s  'iiici^siircd  motion);  r'tyihra. 

lapKfesh);  sarcophagus.         -^.a^jKo-Cu  (I  tear  the  jle>-h);  sarcastia 

ZBfyfVfjLi  (I  extivpiisli) ;  asbestc;.         ^xpoiv  (lube) ;  siphon. 

SiTos  (food);  para.sito.         iKavZaXov  (stumbling-block);  scandal. 

SfijiT)  (tent,  stage)  :   scene.       2.Kr}irTpov  (-"'aj') ;  sceptre. 

XKoirfo)  (I  look),  (TKOTTos ;  cpiscopMl,  bisliop,  scope,  trlc>copo,  microscopii. 

2ircua  (J  draw);  spasm.         l,irfpiJLa  (seed),  trnopa;  speiiiiatic,  sporadic 

2ir(ipo  (coil) ;  spire,  spiral. 

Srao-ij  (ttanding) ;  apostasy,  ecstcisy,  system. 

■^'Myj^M  {J  desoatch):  epistle,  apostle.      'S.rfvo^  inarrcw):  stenography. 
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iTtpto$  {solid);  stereoscope,  stereotype. 
2Ti-v^a  {brand)  \  stiirma.         2tix<js  (^'"Oi  distich,  acrostlo. 
%TpaToi  {"fmij);  struteg-y.      :S.rpotf>T)  [luntiug);  catastrophe,  apostrophA 
2uKoj  (//(/);  sycophant.         'S.<f>u.ipa  [ijull)  ;  sphere. 
l(pv(a)  {J  tJiroL) ;  asphyxia.         Sx^i/io  {form,  make)  \  scheme. 
^X'f*"  (-^  divide) ;  schism.         2x"A.tj  {leisure) ;  school,  scholar. 
Tuipoj  {toinh)  ;  epitaph.         Ta|is  {arrangement);  syntax. 
Toj-oJ  {stretching,  pitch);  tone,  tonic,  monotony. 
To^ct;  {c(Uting) ;  atom,  epitome,  entomology. 
Tevxos  {iniplenient,  booh) ;  pentateuch. 
Tt/X*  {far  njf) ;  telescope,  telegraph. 

Tottqs  {place) ;  topography,  topic.         Tpoirot  {turning) ;  tropic,  trope, 
TvKos  {shape) ;  tj-pe.        Tvpayyos ;  tyrant. 
'Typos  {moist) ;  hygrometer. 

TSaip  {water) ;  di-opsy,  hydrate,  hydrostatics,  hydrogen,  hydrophobia. 
Tuvos  ;  hjTim,  anthem.         'Tirvos  {steep)  ;  hypnotic. 
'Ximpos  {womb)  ;  hysteria,  hysterical. 
*a7«  (/  eat)  ;  sarcophagus. 
*aiya»  {I  show) ;  plienomenon,  phantom,  phase. 
^apaaKov  {drug) ;  pharmacy, 
^fpoi  (/  bear) ;  phosphorus,  metaphor. 

*^,ut  (/  say)  emphasis,  prophecy.         *6o777j  {voice,  vowel) ;  diphthong 
tfljo-d  {wasting) ;  phthisic.  ^^  ♦lAoj  {fond  of)  ;  philosophy,  Philip. 
*Ae)3j  {vein);  phlebotomy. 
4'A.e7/io  {inflammation,  slimy  humour);  phlegm. 
i>oBos  {fear) ;  hydrophobia.         ^payna  {fence) ;  diaphragm. 
*pa<r«j  {saying) ;  phrase.         ^priv  {mind) ;  phrenology. 
♦i/o-iJ  {nature)  ;  physics,  physiology.         ♦utok  ( plant) ;  zoophyte. 
<l>«i^  {voice);  phonetic,  phonography.         *«$  {light);  photography. 
Xaus  {empty  space);  chaos.       XapaKTijp  {something  engraved);  character. 
Xapts  {thanks)  ;  eucharist.        Xeip  {hand) ;  chirography,  chiromancy. 
S.i\toi  {tlioumi'd) ;  kilogramine. 

\ipaipa  {a fabulous  monster);  chimerical.         Xo\i)  {bile);  melancholy. 
XoiSpoy  {c-irttlage  of  the  breast)  ;  hypochondriac. 
XopoT)  {string) ;  chord.         Xopoi  {dance)  ;  chorus,  choir. 
Kpovts  {time) ;  chronology.         Xpio  {I  anoint) ;  Christ,  Christian. 
Xpaifia  {colour);  achromatic.         Xu/nos,  x^'^oj  {Juice);  chyme,  chyle. 
Kwpos  {place);  chorography.         YoAA-w  (/  plai/  the  lyre);  psahn. 
VevSos  {falsehood) ;  pseudonym.         Vvxv  {soul) ;  psychology. 
•IS?/  {song) ;  ode,  monody,  parody.         n*-,  ovros  {being)  ;  ontology. 
npa  {hour) ;  horology,  horoscope.         Ciafios  {thrusting) ;  endosmose. 

The  above  list  does  not  include  a  large  number  of  scieuSiido 
terms  employed  in  botany,  medicine,  zoology,  &c. 

The  following  table  of  the  Greek  alphabet  is  inserted  for  the 
use  of  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  character : — 

A,  o  r=  a.  E,  /3  =  b.     T,  7  =  g.     A,  8  =  d.     E,  €  =  6.     Z,  f  zr:  2. 

H,  rj  =z  5.  0,  e  =  th.      1,   t  =  i.      K,  /c  =:  k  or  c.       A,  A  =  L 

M,  M  =  ni.  N,  K  =  1.      S,  ^  =:  X.      C,  o  =  6.      fl,  ir  =:  p.       P,  p  =  r. 

2,    <r  ^  8.  T,    T  ;=  t.       T,    u  =;.  u.       *,    0  :=   ph.       X,    %  =:  ch. 

V,  ^,  =  ps.  fl,  o»  =:  5. 
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Miscellaneous  Words  adopted  from  Foreiann  Langrnag'es 

Frencb.. — Beau,  belle  »Ajn-mot.  bouquet,  consre,  depot,  eclat,  erjaui, 
envelope,  foible,  naive,  environs,  etiquette,  penchant,  picque'". 
soiree,  toilette,  trousseau,  &c. 

Italian. — Akimbo,  alarm  (all'  arraej,  alert  (all'  erta,  from  L%t. 
erectus),  ambassador  {ultimateli/  from  i he  Gothic  andbuhts,  '  ser- 
vaut'),  avast  (/^  basta).  b.uss  {Lat.  bassus,  *fat,  squat'),  bassoon, 
baluster  {vuljarly  banister),  balustrade,  bandic  (root  '  ban "), 
bravo,  brisrade,  britrand,  brigantine,  brocade,  bronze,  burlesque, 
bust,  cameo,  cannon  ('«  great  tuOe,'  from  Lat.  canna),  canto,  can- 
teen, cape  (from  caput),  caper  {from  Lat.  caper),  captain,  caravel, 
caricature  (' an  exaggeration,'  /'row  caricare,  'to  load"),  cartel, 
cartoon  {Lot.  carta;  cartoner:: /<ir^«  or  thick  paper,  pasteboard), 
charlatan,  citadel,  compauion  ('  a  comrade,'  one  who  shares  your 
tyrc"  I,  from  con  and  panis),  concert,  concerted  [probabhj  from  con- 
certare),  conver.^azione,  cosset  \It.  casiccio,  '  a  lamb  brought  up  by 
hand  in  the  hou^e'),  cupola,  ditto,  dilettante,  domi:*o.  dram, 
farrago  {mixed  food,  from  'far'),  folio,  fresco,  gabion,  gala, 
gallant,  garnet,  gazette,  granite,  gondola,  grate,  grotto,  harle- 
quin, improvisatoro,  incogiiito,  influenza,  inveigle,  lava,  lupine, 
macaroni,  manifesto,  madrigal,  mezzotint,  motto,  opera,  paladin, 
pantaloon,  piazza,  palette,  parapet  {from  petto,  '  the  breast '), 
parasol,  pigeon  (j')iccione),  pilgrim  (pelegrino, /row  peregriuus), 
pistol,  policy  {of  insurance,  he,  polizza,  a  corruption  of  polyptj- 
chum,  'a  memorandum  book  of  many  leaves'),  porcupine  (porco- 
spino),  portico,  proviso,  regatta,  scaramouch,  sketch,  soprano, 
stanza,  stiletto,  stucco,  studio,  tenor,  terra-cott.i,  torso,  ninbrella, 
virtue,  virtuoso,  vista,  volcano. 

Spanish. — Alligator  (el  lagarto),  armada,  barricade,  battledore 
(batador),  caparison,  capon,  cargo,  caracole  (caracol,  •  a  iciiiding 
staircase'),  castanets,  chocolate,  cigar,  clarion,  clarionet,  cochi- 
acal,  cork  {coTcho,  from  cortex),  Creole,  desperado,  discard,  dismay 
(desmayar,  '  to  famt'),  don,  duenna,  embargo,  embarrass,  filigree, 
filibuster,  flotilia,  grandee,  jade  (ijada,  '  the  Jiank',,'  ijadear,  •  to 
pant'),  javelin  (a  boar-spear,  from  jabaU  ^icild  boar'),  jennet, 
lawn  (lona,  traiisparent  texture'),  mulatto,  negro,  pamplilct  {per- 
haps from  papeletc,  '  a  note '),  pawn  (peone,  '  a  labourer'),  pedestal, 
pillion,  pint  (pintii,  'a  mark'),  platinum,  punctilio,  rOucg.ide 
(corrupted  into  runagate),  savannah,  sherry  (Xeres),  tornado, 
rerandah. 

PortugTiese. — Ca«te,  cocoa,  commodore  (commendador),  feti.'^,  man- 
darin (manJar,  '  to  have  authority  '),  marmalade  (marmelo 
*  quince'),  palaver  {derived  from  parabola  ^ parable  '),  poi-celain. 

Dutch. — Boom,  sprit,  reef,  schooner,  skate,  -eloop,  eliver,  tatt'&ix. 
yacht  (jaarhten,  '  to  chase  '). 
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Arablo. — Admiral  {^properly  aimmral),  alchemy,  alcohol  (al-kohl, 
't:ejnie poivder  of  axdmony'),  alembic,  algebnv  (al-gebr,  '  union  or 
eombinatiun '),  alkali,  almanac,  amber,  amulet,  aiTack  (araq, 
^  sicenl'),  assassin  {eater  of  hashish),  azimuth,  cadi,  caliph, 
camphor,  carat,  cipher,  coifeo.  cotton,  dragoman,  elixir,  emir, 
fakir,  gazelle,  giratic,  harem,  hazard,  jar,  lute,  magazine,  mamo- 
luke,  minaret,  monsoon,  moslom,  mosque,  mufti,  mummy,  nadir, 
naphtha,  salaam,  simoom,  sirocco,  sofa,  sugar,  sultan,  syrup,  talis- 
man, tamarind,  vizier,  zenith,  zero. 

Hebrew. — Abbot,  amen,  behemoth,  cabal,  cheruo,  ephod,  hallelujah, 
h'  sanna,  jubilee,  leviathan,  manna,  sabbath,  seraph,  shibboleth. 

Persian. — Azure,  balcony,  bashaw  or  pasha,  bazaar,  caravan,  check- 
mate (shahmat,  '  kirg  deaJ'),  chess,  dervish,  hookah,  jackal,  lilac, 
mu.«k,  orange,  paradise,  scimitar,  shawl,  sherbet,  tafi'eta,  turban. 

Hindustani  — Buggy,  bungalow,  calico,  chintz,  chutnee,  coolie, 
cowrie,  cuny,  jungle,  lac,  mulligatawny,  nabob,  pagoila,  palan- 
quin, pariah,  punch,  pundit,  rajah,  rupee,  sepoy,  suttee,  toddy. 

Chinese. — Bohea,  caddy,  congou,  gong,  hyson,  j  unk,  nankeen,  pekoe, 
tea. 

Malay — ^Amuck,  bamboo,  caoutchoac,  gutta-percha,  orang-outang, 
sago. 

Turkish. — Bey,  chibouk,  janissary,  sash,  tul'p,  seraglio. 

PolyTiesiaii. — Taboo,  tattoo,  kangaroo. 

North  and    South  American  Indian. — Condor,  hammock,  lama, 
maize,   mocassin,    pampa.s,   pemmican,   potato,   squaw,    tobacco, 
tomahawk,  tomata,  wigwam. 
Most  of  the  words  in  this  srction  \vill  be  found  in  the  lists  given  t^ 

JL)r.  Adams,  Dr.  Angus,  Mr.  Bain,  &c.,  and  are  treated  in  detail  ia 

the  best  etjnnologicul  dictionai'ies,  eflpecially  those  by  Wedgwood, 

Mailer,  and  Stormonth. 


ADDE^^)UM. 
[See  Anglo-Saxon  numerals,  p.  231.J 

The  nnrnerals  o?(f ,  cico,  and  th7-eewcTOtho  most  fully  declined;  tho« 
from  four  to  twelve  being  partially  declined. 

Ti-.o  syllable  Uf  in  endiif  (Gotiiic  aiiilif)  and  (Ktlf  is  in  reality  a 
word  meaning  ten,  and  ia  anotlier  form  cf  tiff.  (Instances  of  the 
interchange  of  I  with  d  or  t,  and  of  a  guttural  with  i  or  t»  are  not 
ancominon.  Compare  odor  with  oleo  in  Latia  ;  Incrima  with  SczKpu ; 
flans  with  piXavos :  the  pronunci  ition  of  /««/,"'*  with  its  spelling,  itc.) 
EUtum  ia  therefore  m«  -^  tm^  iuaive  i»  two  -f-  tm. 


INDEX. 


fhe  refereneea  (eseept  in  a  /etc  inslancet)  ar0  to  ih«  paragraph*  cff 
the  Grammar, 


k,  'arioTifl  sounds  of,  16 

femiiune  suilix,  45 

weakened    fonu    of    on,     123 
note,  2C7,  26S 

adverbial  prefix.  207,  268 

feuiiiiine  suffix,  45 

short  form  of  an,  122 

lor  he,  141  nute 
Aosoluto  nominutiveandobiective, 

?^-l ,  ZTl  5 
A-cceu*;,  26 

kinds  of,  26 

Teutonic,  27 

French,  27 

inlluence  of,  27 

distin^iishea       verbs      from 
nouns,  iiiiO 
Accusative,  see  Objective 
Accusative  case  replaced  by  dative, 

83  note 
Active  voice,  18-5,  1S6 

conjugation  of,  257 
Adjective,  deiinition  jf,  8.5i  S6 

not  a  name,  86  note 

used  attributively,  87,  362,  471 

used  predicatively,  S7,  391 

test,  87 

not  used  aa  subject  or  object, 
88 

qualitative,  90 

quantitative,  91 

demonstrative  or  definitive,  98 

proDorainal,  98 

tued  BubstantiTelj;  90,  100 


Adjective  become  substantive,  101 
iiiflected,  103,  App.  A 
uuiutiocted,  102 
comparison   of,    see    Positive, 

Comp;irative,  Superlative 
compound,  302 
derived,  317 
Adjective    clause,    362,  401,    408, 

518-522 
Adverbs,  iciinition,  259,260 

classification  of,  2G5 
eiraple,  262 
conjunctive  or   relative,    262 

2i5J,  p.  116  note 
differ  from  conjuucticn,  263, 

291/ 
compound,  271.  290,  304 
derived,  267,  268,  269,  270 
vritli  suITls  omitteti,  269  note  f 
identical  in  foiTuwitb  preposi- 
tions, 271 
cf   affixmation  and  negation 

272 
after  prepositions,  273 
used  attributiTC'iy,  362 
nse<l    for    relative    pronoim, 

408 
lonmarison  of,  274-276 
Adveitiial  relation,  371 

adjuncts,  369  »ote.  371-375 
clauses,  414-440,  524-,-32.  647- 

672 
euilixes.  267-270 
After,  2S1,  289  noU 
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INDEX. 


Alms,  60 

Alpliabet,  11,  13 

An.  see  Indermite  Article 

Analysis  of  sentences,  493(Z,  Sm. 

examples  of,  494  572 
And,  287, 288 

joining  the  mem'  jrs  of  a  corn- 
pound  subject,  3S6  notey  '6&7 
note 
An  cries,  p.  1 
Angii;u!  dialects,  p.  2 
Anglo-Saxon,  }>.  2 

characteristics  of,  p,  2 
alphabet,  12 
accidence,  App.  A 
words    and    forms.    App.    B, 
App.  C. 
Antetedent    to  relative,   146,  476, 
47S 
omitted,  160 
Any,  91, 170 
Apostropiie  in  possessive  case,  70, 

71,  73,  74 
Apposition,  36"i,  460.  -Ittl 
.Articles,  li'O,  s/u:  Imlcfinite  Article 
and  I)  'finite  Article 
posii;ion  with  such,  so,  and  too, 

127 
repetition  of,  472 
Arj'an  languages,  p.  ! 
As,  adverb,  264  twte.  290,  54S.  .lol, 
6o2.  >5o4,  0.55, 5-58,  5Gl-o72 
used  for  relative  j)ronoun,  167 
Aspirated  mutes,  20 
Attributive  relation,  360 

ad  j  VI  nets.    362-3G.5,    369  note, 

\'.W) 
adjuncts,  position  of,  365 
adjuncts,    definitive   and   de- 
scriptive, 3G5c 
ATight,  169 
Auxiliary  verb,  see  Verb 

Be,    conjugation    of,  250.   228   8, 
251 

a  test  verb,  252 

verb   of    incomplete   predica- 
tion, 391 

ben,  bin,  p.  87  note 
Because,  IMe 
Before,  281,  2S8(;,2R')  note 
Better,  bw^t.  114,  276 
Both,  97.  2883 
Bridegroom,  derivation  of,  45 


Britons,  language  of,  p.  I 

Brothers,  bnHhren,  55 

But.  p.   108  7tote„  2833,  288«,   289 

note,  602,  605 
By,  284 

Can,  could,  242 
Case,  definition,  63,  64 

number  of  cases  in  English,  83 

number  of  cases  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  p.  2,  64  note,  App. 
A. 

nominative,  tee  Nominative 
case 

possessive,  see  P  jssessive  case 

objective,  see  Objective  case 

endings.  64,  70.  72,  73,  75,  77 
Celtic, «««  Keltic 
Classical  element  in  English,  App. 

B. 
Classification  of  words  and  form? 

294 
CogiuiKi  objective.  372 
Collateral  sentence.^,  449,  450 
Comma,  use  of,  479-184 
Comparative  degree,  106,  107,  108 

suffixes,  106  note,  115 

double  comparatives,  118 
Comparatives  become  positive,  IIS 
Comparison  of  Adjectives 

degrees  of,  104.  See  Positiv.^ 
Comparative,  Superlative 

irregular,  114 

ex]ii-esse<i  by  more  anC  mom 
116 

when  not  allowal)le,  113 
Comparison  of  Adverbs,  274-276 
Com])a,rison  of  Attributes,  109 
Complement  of  predicate,  391-394 

sulijoctive,  H93 

objective,  o'.)5 

infinitive,  395 
Composition  of  words,  297 
Compound  nouns,  300 

adjectives.  302 

pronouns,  3023 

verbs,  303 

adverbs,  304 

sentences,  413,  533-536 
Con,  213 

Concord  of  verb  and  subject,  o7** 
383,  462-465 

of  adjective  and  noun,  102 

of  pronoun  and  noun,  4M,  «'  1 


nnjEx. 
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CoDJngation  of  verbs,  219,  257 

strong  conjugation,   220,  221, 

225 
weak    conjugation,   222,   224, 
226 
Conjunctions,  definition  of,    285, 
286 
different  from  conjunctive  ad- 
verbs, 203 
contrasted  with  prepositions, 

287 
co-ordinative,  2885,  447 
subordinative,  288e 
developed  out  of  prepositions, 

289  note 
wrongly  so  called,  291/",  450 
Consonants,  14,  19,  20 
doubled,  22,  p.  92 
Contiuuative  use  of  relative,  413 
Contracted    sentences,    287    note, 

445. 537,  465 
Copula,  347 
Cunning,  243 

Danish  element  in  English,  p.  3 

Dare,  durst,  246 

Dative  case  replaces  accusative,  83 

note 
Daughter,  derivation  of,  44 
Declension.  63,  84 
Defective  Verbs,  227-253 
Deliiiite  article,  98,  124,  125,  126 

inflected,  126  App.  A. 

thet  or  that,  126 
Demonstrative  pronouns,  98,  129, 

138-151 
Dental  mutes,  19,  20 
Derivation  of  words,  305,  341A 
Dies,  dice,  55 
DifTiuphs,  17 
Diphthongs,  17 

Distributive  pronouns,  98,  173-176 
DisyUablo,  21 
Do,  conjugation  of,  253 

preterite  fonned  by  reduplica- 
tion, 220,  253 

•oxiliary   of   preterite  in  the 
weak  conjugation,  222 

in  Interrogative  and  negative 
sentences,  255 

used  to  give  emphasis,  254 

used  to  repeat  preceding  verb, 
255 

—  pat,  264 


Do  =  make,  ?  "^ 
Drake,  d  uivat^on  of,  44 
Dual  uuiiiber,  47  note,  App.  A> 
Duck,  derivation  of,  44 

E,  sounds  of  in  English,  16 

Each,  173, 174 

E:ives,  60 

Either.  175,  2885 

Elder,  eldest,  114  note 

Elliptical  sentences,  453,  544-572 

Else.  2G8 

En,  plural  suffix,  52 

adjective  suiUx,  318 
sulILx  of  perfect  participle,  221 
English,  the  language  of  the  Angles 
and  Saxons,  p.  1 
a  low-Gennan  language,  p.  1 
constituents  of   modem  Eng- 
lish, pp.  4-6 
development  of,  piJ.  4, 5,  App.A 
Er,  comparative  suffix,  106 

plural  suffix,  52 
Ere,  ei-st,  119,270,  288<? 
Es,  plural  sullis,  48 

suffix  of  third  person  singular, 
p.  91 
Ess,  femmine  suCSx,  45 
Est,  St,  siLlBx   of   second   person 

singidar,  p.  91 
Eth,  suffix  of  third  person  singular, 

p.  91 
Etymolog}',  8,  28,  &c. 
Everv,  174 
Except,  282,  291» 

Far.  114  note 

Farther,  farthest,  114  note,  276 
Father,  derivation  of,  44 
Feminine  gender,  38,  44-46 

su  nixes,  44  note,  45 
Few,  92 

Final  consonant  doubled,  22 
First,  114 
For,  meanings  traced,  284« 

conjunction,  289mo<« 

prefix,  328 
Foreign  words  adopted  in  EnglL^ 

App.  C. 
Former,  117 
Fortnight,  62 
Further,  furthest,  114  note,  276 

Oe,  prefix  in  Anglo-Saxon,  173 


'^m 


Gender,  definition  of,  38,  39 

natuTiil   and  giamiuutical,  39 
no(e 

distiiigriiishcd  from  sex,  37, 43 

how  denoted,  44-lG 

mnsculiiie,  '6S,  44,  4.3,  46 

feniiuine,  38.  4i-4ti 

feiuiiiine  siillLses,  44  note,  'H 

aeuter,  38 

coiiiuion,  41 

of  uiiiinals,  42 

in  pronouns,  137 

An-;:o-Saxou   Buffixoo  for,   46 
note 
Genitive,  see  Possessive 

in  Anglo-Saxon,  ~i'2,  App.  A 

after   nunici'ala,   91    fwU.    62 
tiote 

adverbial,  2G7,  2G8 
Gerund,  I'Ji,  200,  201,  470 
Gerundiul  inlinitive,  see  Inilnitive 
Gianinuir,  deliuition  of,  3 
Greek    -words   in    Englisli,    p.   3, 
App.  C 

gixJiixcs,  340 
Grimm's  law,  App.  G 
Guttui-al  mutes,  I'J,  20 

Have,  conjugation  of,  248 

auxiliiuy  of  perfect  tenses,  198 
Ue,  demonstrative  pronoun,    13S, 

App.  A 
Hence,  here,  liitlicr,  270 
llight,  220,  247 
llis,  140 

Husband,  derivation  of,  44 
II  wa,  hwx't,  152,  App.  A 
H\vjlc,  lo4 
IlwatScr,  155 
Hybrids,  34 1 A 
UypoLlietical  sentencee,  427,  <S:c. 

I,  Bounds  of,  16 

I,    personal    pronoun,     132,    136, 

App.  A 
If,  291 
Imperative   mood,  104,  256,  p.  93 

note 
Imperfect  participle,  197 

in  Anglo-Saxon,  197  note 
Imperfect   tenses,    205,   200,   207, 

212,  210 
Impersonal  verbs,    247,  387  note, 

344  not;  382  note 


Indefinite  article,  121, 122, 123  mH 

ludclinite  jironouns,  98 

who,  wliat,  wliich,  156,  167 

one,  108 

auglit,  169 

any,  170 

other,  171 

some,  172 
Indefinite  tensoa,  205,  206,  210,  21ft 
216 

ambiguous  in  the  passive,  216 
Indicative  mood,  193,  406 
Indirect  object,  SO,  186 
Indirect  questions,  403,  410 
lue,  t'ominine  sutlix,  45 
Inlinitive  mood,  189-192 

without 'to'  191,  192,  368 

with  'to'  (gcrundial inlinitive; 
192,  372,  393  note 

object  or  subject,  189,  191 

tense  in,  211 

Bynt.is  of,  409 
Ing,  sullix  of  participle,  197 

sullix  of  gei-und,  2U0 

Bullix  of  verbal  nouns,  200  jtote, 
470 
Interjections,  293 
lutoiTogative  pronouns,  98, 152-155 
Interrogative  sentences,  256,  356 
Intransitive  verbs,    182,   183,   186, 
187 

followed  by  a  proposition,  186 
note 
It,  pronoun,  140,  App.  A 

anticipatory  subject,  387,  404, 
477 

anticipatory  object,  3P8 

cognate  object,  p.  147  note'^ 
I  wis,  245  note 

Keltic  languages,  p.  1 

words  in  EngHsh,  p.  2,  App.  B 

Labials,  19 

Last,  latest,  114  note,  276 
Latin  words  in  English,  p.  3,  App^ 
B,  App.  C 

prefixes,  335 

suffixes,  337-339 
Lesser,  1 14  note 
Lest,  291 A 
Let,  256 

Like,   adjective    and  adverb,  269 
note 
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LiqiildB,  19 

Me-lists,  247 

Little,  less,  Icnst,  92, 114 

adverbs,  2G8 
Lord,  liuly,  derivation  of,  44 
Ly,  adjective  and  adverbial  suiHx , 
269 

Man,  44 

Many,  92 

Mascidi  lo      ddistinguishod     from 

Lialo,  43 
Masciiline  gender,  38,  44-46 
May.  235-238 
Means,  GO 
Monosyllable,  21 
Moods,  1S8-19G 
M6tan,  mote,  239 
Mother,  derivation  of,  44 
Mow,  niewe,  mought,  237 
Mucli,  92,  114  note,  276 
Mute.?,  24 
Mutes,  19 

sharp  and  flat,  20 

Nam,  nart,  nis,  naa,  251 

Nat,  niste,  245 

Nejir,  a  comparative,  114  note,  276, 

281 
Negative  particles,  272 
Negative  sentences,  255 
Neither,  175,  288A 
Nephew,  niece,  derivation  of,  44 
Neuter  gender,  38,  39,  40,  42 

suflix't,'  140,  153 
N  ill,  234 
No,  tee  None 
No,  nay,  272 
Nominative  case,  definition  of,  66 

derivation  of,  CI  tiole 

how  ascertained,  GG 

al)solutc,  373  note,  499 

Byulax  of,  45G,  457 
None,  no,  94,  95,  1G8 
Nonnan  French,  introduction  and 

c fleets  of,  pp.  3,  6 
Not,  272 
Nouns,  definition  of,  29 

coinmon,  30,  31 

proper,  31 

collective,  33 

abstract,  34 

gender  of,  38 

Qiuneral,  62  noU 


Nouns,  general  names,  36 

derived,  309-31G 
Number,  defniition  of,  47 

how  denoted,  47,  48-66 

sinj^jular,  47  , 

l^lural,  48-56 

lilural  suffixes,  48,  49,  54 

dual  4  7  note,  App.  A 

in  verbs,  217 
Numeral  nouns,  91 

adjectives,  91,98,  App.  C 

adjectives  used  as  uotms,  62 
note 

O,  sounds  of,  16 

Object  of  verb,  "9,  81, 185 

use  of  term.  366 

aiuijile,  397 

com  pound,  397 

complex,  397 

completing,  366  note 

rei)laced      by      prepositional 
phrase,  372 

enlarged,  399 
Objective  case,  definition  of,   79, 
3G6 

how  determined,  81 

form  in  nouns,  82 

denoting   iudiicct  object,  80, 
372 

absolute,  372  5 

position  of,  82 

governed  by  prepositions,  79 

objective  for  nominative,  177 
twte 

cognate  objective,  372 

adveibial  relation  of,  80,  372 

8)nita.\  of,  459 
Objective  relation,  366,  370 
Older,  oldest,  114  note 
One,  96,  168 
Only,  90  note 
Orthography,  7 

Orthographical    system,    English, 
25 

imperfections  of,  25 
Other,  171,  173,  2886  no/* 
Ought,  244 
Owe,  244 

Parsing,  573 

Participles,  90, 197-199 

used  absolutely,  282,  372  6 
miscalled  prepositions,  282 
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Parta  of  speech,  6,  28 
Passive  voice,  185,  186, 187,  2U 
coniuyatiou  of,  p.  9.5,  kc. 
of  iutransitive  verbs.  186  nott 
in  Auglo- Saxon,  '214  note 
Pennies,  pence,  55 
Perfect    participle,  197-199,   221, 
223 
in  the  strong  conjugation,  221 
in  the  weak  conjugation,  2'23 
final  '  d '  of,  sounded  like  '  t,' 
258 
Perfect  tense,  active,  198,  206-209, 
216 
in  the  strong  conjugation,  220 
in  the  weak  conjugation,  222 
in  Latin,  220  note 
Periods  of  the  English  language, 

p.  5,  App.  A 
Person,  in  prououns,  132,  133 
in  verbs,  218 

origin  of  personal  inflectionfl, 
i:18  note 
PBrsonal  pronouns,  see  Pronoun 
Personification,    its    influence    on 

gender,  40 
T'^ural,  definition,  47 

suiUxes  of,  48,  49,  52,  64 
formed  by  vowel-change,  63 
same  as  singular,  56 
of -proper  names,  32 
of  foreign  words,  54 
used  as  singular,  58,  60,  62 
different  in  meaning  from  sin- 
gular, 55,  61 
of  compound  names,  62 
double  forms,  55 
words  only  used  in,  61 
|n  Anglo-Saxon,  50,  App.  A. 
in  -icg,  58 
of  address,  134 
in  iironouns,  137,  139 
Buiiix  of,  in  present  •  tenae  of 
verbs,  p.  91  note 
F^sitive  degree,  105,  108 
I  issessive  case,  definition  of,  67 
formation,  70,  71 
supposed  derivation  from '  his,' 

72  note 
m  feminine  noons,  73,  App.  A. 
of  complex  names,  75 
replaced  by  '  of,'  77 
aaed  objectively.  78 
to  oiuues  of  tliiuga,  78 


Poosessive  case  of  personal   pro- 
nouns, 135,  142,  178 
attributive  force  of,  362 
Predicate,  346,  347,  348,  356,  369 
376,  379,  389,  395 
simple,  390 

complex,  391,  392,  493a 
complement  of,  391 
logicfil  and  grammatical,  34' 
493e 
Predicative  relation,  359,  379 
Prefixes,  Latin,  335 
Greek,  336 

Teutonic,  309, 319, 323, 327,  32b 
Prepositions,  defiiiition  of,  L77 
origin  of,  279 
piiniarv  fxmction  of,  66   note. 

279,  280 
simple,  281 
derived,  281 
same  in  form  as  adyerba,  279, 

p.  112 
relations  indicated  by,  283 
contrasted  with  conjunctions, 

287 
become  conjunctions,  289  nott 
Present     used    for    future,    210, 
213  note 
liistoric,  210 
Preterite  or  past  indefinite  tense, 
see  Perfect  tense 
in  the  strong  con j  ugation,  220 
in  the  weak  conjugation,  222 
used  as  a  present,  227 
final  '  d '  of,  sounded  like  *  t,' 

258 
periphrastic  forms  of,  p.  94 
Pronominal  adjectives,  178 
Pronouns,  definition  of,  98,  128 
subdivision  and  cLissification 

of,  128,  130 
adjective,  129,  135,  178 
personal,  131-142,  App.  A- 
demonstrative,   138-151,  App 

A. 
relative,  14^-167,  App.  A. 
interrogative,  152-155,  App.  A 
distributive,  173-175 
reflective,  176,  177 
possessive,  98,  135,  178 
compound,  302i   ■ 
derived,  32  li 
Proposition  in  Logic,  347  twte,  348 
Fuuutuittioa,  rules  for,  474-43-" 


INDEX. 
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Qualitative  adjectives,  90 
Quautiiittive  adjectives,  91-97 
Quoth,  247 

Bednplicationin  the  preterite  tense, 

2z0 
Reflective  pronouns,  98,  176,  177 
Reflective  verbs,  183 
Relative  pronouns,  98,  14&-167 

that,  14G-lol 

who,  152,  156,  159 

what,  153,  159,  156,  157 

which,  154,  159,  156 

whetlier,  155 

whoso,  &c.,  158 

understood,  166,  409 

used  continuatively,  413 

concord  of,  474,  476 
Riches,  60 

8,  plural  suffix,  49,  60 

'8.  suffix  of  possessive  case,  70 

Arvan  sufGLx,  76 

adverbial  suffix,  267,  263 
SiVxons  invade  Uritain,  p.  1 
Saxon   dialect    becomes  predomi- 
nant, p.  5 
Scandinavian  element  in  English, 

p.  3 
8e,  seo,  thset,  126,  141,  App.  A. 
Second  person  sing,  of  verbs  %vith- 
out  suffix,  233, 243,  p.  91  note 
Self,  176,  177 
Seini-vowels,  IS 
Sentence,  definition  of,  6,  343,  346 

simple,  355,  493,  505 

complex,    355,  400,   402,  442, 
600-532 

compound,  355,  533-536 

contracted,  445,  486,  537-543 

collateral,  449 

elliptical,  544-572 

affinnative,  356 

imperative,  356 

optative,  356 

interrogative,  356 
Sequence  of  texises,  468 
Shall,  206<;,  212,  213 

conjugation  of,  228,  229 

originally  a  preterite,  229 
Sibilants,  19 
Since,  291* 
Singular  number,  47 

lilce  plural,  66 


Singular  number  tsed  as  plural, 

60 

used  in  multiplication,  62  noU 
Some,  172.  91 

Ster,  feminine  suffix,  44  note 
Subject  of  verb,  65,  218  note,  346, 
350.  376-381 

understood,  383 

simple,  385 

compound,  381,  386,  287  note, 
464 

complex,  387 

enlarged,  388 

logical  and  grammatical,  348, 
493« 
Subjtmctive  mood,  195,  196,  436- 
440,  406,  467 

conjugation  of,  p.  93,  p.  97 
Subordinate  clauses,  401 
Substantive  clauses,  401,  403-406 

508-517 
Substantives  classified,  352 
Such,  163 

Suffixes,  once  independent  word», 
222  note 

in  nouns,  see  Declension 

in  verl)s,  see  Conjugation 

in  adverbs,  266,  6cc. 

plural,  48,  49,  54 

feminine,  45 

possessive,  70  -76 

in  derivatives,  305,  &0. 

Latin,  337-339 

Greek,  340 
Summons,  60 

Superlative   degree,  definition  of, 
110,  111,  112 

how  formed,  110-117 

formed  from  comparatives,  119 
Syllables,  21  nnct: 
Syntax,  definition  of,  9,  342 

T,  suffix  of  second  person  singnlar. 

228    note,    233,   236.    p.    87 

note 
offgrowth  of  '  s  •  281  note,  291f 
Tenses,  203-216 

present,  psist,  and  futnie,  205^ 

210 
imperfect,  205,  206,  208 
perfect,  205,  206,  207,  209 
indefinite,   205,  206,  208,    212, 

215,  216 
in  the  infinitive,  211 


■^10 
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Texues,  formed  by  inflection,  212, 

221,  223 

CT2iiliaiio:^,  212,  213,  214 

companuivc  table  of,  216 
Teutonic  lanjjuages,  p.  1 
Thar,  2G4  note,  o-l9,  550,  553,  556, 

559,  5G0,  567,  &c.,  572 
Tl.at  those,  143,  144 
That,  re),  pioii.  146-151 

diilereuce  bet wecu 'that'  and 
'who,'  149,  151,  165 

conj  imctiou,  2S9,  424,  426,  528, 
5v:9 
The,  dehiiitc  article,  124,  126 

before  '  which,'  162 

adverb,  l>y,  270 
Ther,  comparative  suffix,  106  note, 

155,  171 
Tliere,  tlience,  thither,  270 
They,  141,  142,  479 
Me-tliiiiks,  247 
TliLs,  these,  143,  144 
Thou,  133,  136 

use    of     singular    and    plural 
foniis,  134 
Thougli.  29W 
Thus.  270 
To,  meaning  of.  traced,  28l 

before  infinitive,  iee  Infinitive 
Transitive  verbs,  182,  183,  ISO 
TrL'c,  feminine  sullix,  45 
fwelvemoulh,  62 

U,  sounds  of,  16 
t'ncouth,  243 
Unless,  29  ic 

7<jrbs,  definition  of,  179,  181,  '6r>3, 

354,  359 
transitive  and  intransitive,  1S2, 

183 
reflective,  183 
impersonal,  387  note,  247,  382 

note,  344  note 
active  voice  and  passive  voice 

of,  185-187 
moods,  lSS-106 
participlea,  197-1^9,221  ^23 


Verbs,  gerund,  200,  201 

tenses,  203-216,  see  Tenaai 

number,  217 

person,  218,  257 

conjugation,  219,  257 

regular  verbs,  226 

defective  verbs,  227-253 

compound  verbs,  303 

derived  verbs,  322 

verbs  of  incomxilete  predica- 
tion, 391 

auxiliary,    212,  222,   196,   187, 
228-238,  391 

concord  of  verb  and  subject 
376-383 

intransitive  verb  and  prcposi. 
tion  not  equivalent  to  a  trap 
sitive  verb,  372 
Vowels,  14 

vowel  sounds,  16 

vowel  scale,  15 

W,  semi-vowel,  18 

We,  132,  136,  A  pp.  .A 

\Vert,  p,  87  'lole 

What,  which,  who." .,  whether,  *« 

Relative  pronoun 
When,    where,    wlionce,    whitlier 

how,  Avhy,  262-264,270 
Where,  for  ijreposition  and '  which, 

16t 
Wlule,291e. 

Wl'O,  see  Relative  pronoun 
Will,  212,  213,  230  234 
(To)  wit,  245 
M'itch,  gender  of,  44 
Wit.*^,  284 

W«ard,  derivation  of,  44 
Woman,  derivation  of,  44 
Wont,  247 

Worse,  worst,  114  note,  278 
Worth,  weorthan,  2 17 

Y,  semi- vowel,  18 
pure  vowel,  18 
Ye,  you,  133,  lU 
Yea,  yea,  27^ 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  EXAMINATION. 


The  foLo-vring  papers  are  mailc  up  of  questions  on  Grammar  and 
Etymology  selected  from  amongst  those  set  since  1S71  at  the  Exami- 
nation for  Public  School  Teachers  condacted  by  tlio  Centi-al  Com- 
mitteo  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  : — 

FIRST  CLASS. 


1.  Give  reasons  for  regarding  the  article  as  an  adjective. 
)/   %  Eemark  on  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  the  following  -words 
jl  or  expressions: — "Children,"  "alms,"  "gander,"  "songstress," 

"The  more  the  merrier,"    "He  is  gone  a-liunting,"  "The 
house  is  building." 
S.  Give  as  fully  as  you  can  the  sj'ntax  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

4.  Give  some  examples  of  families  of  words  from  a  common  root. 

5.  To  what   great  family  of   languages  does   the   English  belong  ? 

Under  what  subdivision  is  it  properly  classed  ?  Mention  the 
languages  of  the  same  subdivision. 

6.  Give  instances  of  Celtic,  Latin,  and  Danish  remains  in  the  Eng- 

lish language,  and  state  for  what  classes  of  words  we  have 
'  adopted  chieily  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  derivatives. 

7.  Give  specimens  of   spondee,  dactyl,  and  auapest,  and  describe  tho 

Spenserian  stanza. 
8    Explain  the  figures  Syncope,  Paralepsis,  and  Pleonasm,  indicating 
the  class  to  which  each  belongs,    and  distinguish  between 
Barbarism  and  Solecism,  Simile  and  iietaphor. 

11. 

1.  When  may  proper  nouns  be  regarded  as  common,  and  when  are 

common  nouns  equivalent  to  proper  ? 

2.  Indicate  the  various  uses  of  the  pronoun  "it,"  and  account  for  tho 
I  curious  change  of  gender  in  the  following  sentence  : — "  Death 
I  hath  not  only  lost  the  sting,  but  it  bringetli  a  coronet  in  her 
'                 liand." — Jeremy  Taylor. 

3.  (a)  What  may  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  property  of  the 

verb  ?  Does  it  ever  include,  besides,  the  property  of  the  ad- 
jective? (i)  Exliibit  the  origin  of  the  termination  "d"  or 
"  ed"  in  the  past  tense,  (c)  What  value  do  you  attach  to  in- 
flection as  a  mode  of  indicating  number  and  person  in  English 
veibs? 
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4.  Enumerate  the  variouB  uses  of  "  bnt."     Js  such  a  constrnction  n 

"  I'rinces  are  but  men"  inconsistent  with  the  grammatical 
definition  of  tlie  adverb  ? 

5.  (o)  Illustrate  the  primary  and  secondary  use  of  the  preposition. 

(b)  Draw  up  a  table  exhibiting  the  relations  expressed  by  pre- 
positions. 

6.  Latham  spenks  of  Etymology  in  the  wide  and  in  the  limited  sense 

of  the  word  ;  explain  his  meaning. 

7.  i,a)  What   proportion  do  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin  bear   to 

those  from  classical  sources  ?  (b)  Show  that  this  proportion 
is  not  maintained  in  the  language  of  ordinary  intercourse. 

8.  Scan  the  following  lines  : — 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 
Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 

III. 

1.  "  Orthographical  expedients  are  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  im- 

perfections of  the  English  alphabet,  which  may  be  char- 
acterized as  deficient,  redundant,  and  ambiguous" — Authort'Kd 
Spelling  Book.. 

Exi)lain  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  term  "Orthographical  Ex- 
pcdient,"  and  show  in  what  respects  the  English  alphabet  is 
deficient,  redundant,  and  ambiguous. 

2.  Explain  tlie  meaning  of  Orthoepy,  Idiom,  Dialect,  and  Metaphor, 

and  give  tlie  best  definition  you  can  of  "letter,"  "syllable," 
and  "word." 

3.  Define  Adjective  and  Pronoun  ;  state  how  you  classify  adjectives 

and  pronouns  ;  show  where  you  draw  the  line  between  these 
p:irts  of  speech  ;  and  explaita  your  views  with  regard  to  tha 
parsing  of  "his,"  •' each,"  "this,"  "all,"  "another,"  "what," 
and  "some,"  in  the  various  constrnction s. 

4.  Explain  with  the  aid  of  examples  the  meaning  of  Grammatical 

Equivalent  and  Conjunctive  Adverb. 

6.  What  argument  does  Max  Miiller  rega  d  as  establishing  conclu- 

sively that  the  English  language  is  a   branch  of   the  great 
Teutonic  stem  of  tlie  Aryan  form  of  speech  ? 
6  (a)  Mention  some  of  the  Celtic  elements  of  the  English  language. 
{/')  Name  the  two  branches  of  the  Celtic  stock  of  languages, 

(c)  Which  of  these  was  most  probably  the  language  of  ancient 
Gaul  ?     Confirm  your  answer  by  pointing  out  affinities. 

7.  Point  out  the  diiTurcnce  between  Barbarism  and  Solecism,  and  ex. 

plain  the  figures  Pleonasm,  Metonymy,  Paragoge,  and  SjTiec- 
doche,  gi\'iug  examples  and  indicating  the  class  to  which  each 
belongs. 
6.  Give  specimens  of  Iambus,  Trochee,  and  Amphibrach. 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS.  Ill 

IV. 

1.  Give  the  origin  of  the  termination  "eaa"  as  a  mode  of  expressing 

the  feminine  gender. 

2.  The  termination  "  er  "  is  common  to  adjectives  of  the  comparative 

degree  ;  to  some  other  adjectives,  as  "upper,"  "  under,"  &c.  ; 
and  to  certain  pronouns,  prepositions,  and  adverbs,  as  "  either," 
"  over,"  &c.  What  common  idea  underlies  this  identity  of  ter- 
mination ? 

3.  Define  Relative  Pronoun,  Verb  Impersonal  (Proper  and  Improper), 

and  Conjunctive  Adverb. 

4.  Show  how  the  Indicative  and  Potential  Moods  differ  in  their  de- 

clarative force. 

5.  Some  grammarians  have  given  it  as  a  rule  that   "  verbs  substan- 

tive govern  the  Nominative  Case."  Is  this  correct?  Investigate 
the  rule. 

6.  •' Conjunctions  connect  not  words  but  propositions."     Show  that 

this  assertion  can  be  maintained  even  with  sentences  like 
these  :  "John  and  Thomas  carry  a  sack  to  market ; "  "  Three 
and  three  make  six." 

7.  What  is  meant  by  Service  Metre  and  Alexandrines  ?     Give  speci- 

mens of  each. 

8.  Compare  words  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman  origin  for  the 

purpose  of  explaining  the  preference  given  to  either  element 
in  the  choice  of  words. 


1.  Do  you  consider  "chicken,"  "riches,"  "alms,"  and  "summons" 

to  have  been  originally  singular  or  plural  ?  Give  the  grounds 
for  your  opinion. 

2.  Give  examples  of  the  indefinite  relative.     To  what  restrictions 

is  it  subject  ? 

3.  To  what  parts  of  speech  is  the  termination   "ing"  common? 

Show  fully  how  they  are  to  be  distinguished. 

4.  Give  Latham's  opinion  in  regard  to  the  question  of  concord  when 

two  or  more  pronouns  of  different  persons  and  of  the  singular 
number  foUow  each  other  disjunctively. 

5.  Though  all  English  comparatives  end  in  "  r,"  no  superlative  ends 

in  "  rt."     How  has  this  happened? 

6.  lllusti'ate   the    influence   of  Onomatopoeia  in  the   foxmatim    of 

words. 

7.  Giv^e  the  derivation  oi   the  following  words,  tracing  the  history 

of  the  meaning  wherever  you  can : — Muslin,  currant,  hymeneal, 
bursar,  coercion,  rill,  priest,  deed,  bishopric,  urbanity, 
universe,  here,  inoculate,  religion,  gentry,  chestnut,  vulgate, 
preposterous,  rival,  romance,  health,  legend,  fancy. 

8.  When  and  under  what  circumstances  did  the  principal  elements 

which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  Eaglish  language 
severally  take  their  places  in  it  ? 


IT  EXA.MINATION    QUESTIONS. 

VI. 

1.  Name  the  inflected  parts  of  speech  ;  state  the  inflections  to  "which 

tlicy  are  subject ;  and  give  an  example  of  every  inflectional 
form  in  the  laugnage.  Give  all  the  inflectional  forms  of 
"abbot,"  "mc,"  "was."  Are  "fatherly,"'  "  happen,"  and 
" a-iknowleclgment  "  iutlectioual  forms?  Explain  the  forms 
"his"  and  "whose." 

2.  Some  grammarians  consider  the  article  and  participle  distinct 

parts  of  speech.     State  your  own  views,  with  reasons. 

3.  Give  examples  of  sentences  in  which  it  is  more  appropriate  to 

use  "that"  than  "who"  or  "which."  Explain  the  reason 
in  each  case. 

4.  Show  to  what  extent  we  are  to  receive  the  statement  that  "  the 

passive  voice  expresses  passively  the  same  thing  that  the 
active  voice  does  actively." 

5.  Give  as  fully  as  you  can  the  syntax  of  the  Possessive  Case. 

6.  Of  words  which  have  disappeared  from  our  literary  dialect  men- 

tion (1)  some  which  modern  authors  of  note  have  endeavoured 
to  revive  ;  (2)  otliers  -which  survive  only  as  provincialisms  ; 
and  (3)  otliers  which  pass  for  Americanisms,  but  which  are 
really  Old  English. 

7.  Explain    the    figures    H^-perbaton,    Apocope,   and  Apostrophe, 

indicatui!!  the  class  to  which  each  belongs. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  Historical  Etymology  ? 

VII. 

1.  Mention  the  causes  of  diversity  in  Orthography,  and  state  in 

what  respects  the  English  alphabet  is  deiicicnt,  redundant, 
and  inconsistent. 

2.  Give  the  best  definition  of  Gender  yon  know.     State  why  you 

consider  it  the  best,  and  point  out  its  defects. 

3.  "The  construction  of  English  Infinitives  is  tAvo-fuId  :  (1)  objective  ; 

(2)  gerundial." — Lntham. 

Explain  fully  and  exemplify  this  statement. 

4.  Name  the  verbs  which   specially    belong  to   the    class    called 

"copulative,"  and  explain  their  office  in  analysis.  How 
■would  you  deal  in  analysis  -with  the  Imperative  and  the 
Absolute  ? 

5.  niustrate  fully  the  adjective  in  predicate. 

6.  Derive   the  following    words  :  —  ilechanics,    politics,    cambric. 

meander,  tantalize,  April,  Thursday,  furlong,  fathom,  pilgrim, 
vintage,  sarcasm,  gazette,  scarlet,  tulip,  tobacco,  almanac, 
jubilee,  caravan,  sonnet,  skate,  ballast,  calico,  cax'icature,  alii, 
gator. 

7.  Give  the  force  of  each  of  the  affixes:  Hood,  ling,  some,  ric.  aye, 

and  less  ;  illustrate  by  examples. 

8.  Give  examples  of    iSynierisia,   Syncope,    Paralepsis,   Hyperbole, 


EXAMINATIOiJ    QUESTIONS.  ▼ 

VTTI. 

1.  Defino    Logical    Subject,    Grammatical    Fnbjcct,    Ca«o,    Moocl, 

Middle  Voice,  Predicate,  Copulative  CoujunctioQ,  and  Dis- 
junctive Conjunction. 

2.  Give  a  list  of  defective  verbs. 

3.  "Substantives  Mgnifj-ing  the  same  thing  agree  in  case."     Point 

out  the  defects  of  this  I'ule  for  ai^positiou,  and  define  "  Apposi- 
tion." 

4.  Give  an  etymological  analysis  of  the  follou-ing  words,  mentioning 

in  each  case  prefix  or  atii.v,  root,  literal  meaning,  and  ordinary 
Bignitication  : — Discussion,  expressed,  adventure,  condolence, 
hypocrite,  expedite,  atonement,  accuracy,  cemetery,  extra- 
vagant, trespass,  dilapidation,  advocate,  adherent,  disparity, 
coiloquial,  ambitious,  transgression,  degeneracy,  declension 
(connect  grammatical  sense  with  root),  dissection,  pilgrimage, 
inarticulate,  compunction. 

5.  Mention    English    words    related    in    derivation    to    "  speak," 

"sorrow,"    "choose,"  "what,"  "bequeath,"  "death,"  and 
"  barren." 
G.   Which  parts  of  speech  are  all  of  Saxon  growth  ? 

7.  What  traces  of  Danish  occupancy  do  we  tind  in  local  English 

names  ? 

8.  Write  half  a  dozen  lines  on  any  subject  you  choose,  using  only 

words  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin. 

IX. 

1.  (a)  Explain  "strong"  and  "  weak  "  preterites.    (J)  Cite  instances 

to  show  that  the  tendency  has  been  for  some  time  to  cxcluda 
the  "strong"  forms,  quoting  also  some  of  tho  very  few 
instances  in  which  the  reverse  has  taken  place. 

2.  Define    Middle  Voice,    Copulative  and  Disjunctive   Co-ordina- 

tion, and  explain  Dativus  Ethicus,  Adverbs  of  Deflection, 
and  Equivocal  l!e(lective. 

3.  Specify  and  exemplify  the  various  constructions  in  which  the 

sign  of  the  possessive  case  is  omitted. 

4.  Give  examples  of  dilfercnt  cases  which  naay  arise  in  the  applica- 

tion of  the  principle  ;  "A  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative 
in  number  and  person,"  and  state  the  special  rule  aj)plicablo 
to  each  case. 

5.  Distinguish  between  "common"  and    "mutual;"  "stationery" 

and  "  stationary  ;''"  feminine  "  and  "  cIFeminate  ;"  "sani- 
tary" and  "sanatory;"  "jjersecuto"  and  "torment;" 
"loiter"  and  "linger." 

6.  What  information  about  the  following  articles  may  be  obtained 

from  the  names  they  bear  : — Port  (wine),  sherry,  nankeen, 
ammonia,  bayonet,  cherry,  cnrr.  nts? 
f.  Give  the  derivation  of : — Blame,  metaphysics,  peripatetics,  synod, 
lord,  ma'am,  fee,  Aillain,  anathema,  ]iremature,  retrograde, 
extravagant,  rather,  treacle,  lass,  comfort,  ejjitaph,  paper, 
executor,  save,  depose,  mode,  serve,  paste,  cover,  lesson, 
meaning,  fur^  impostor,  insolent. 


n  EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

8.   Write  etymological  notes  on  : 

(a)    iu  like  manner  also  that  women  adorn  themselvea  in 

modest  apparel  with  sliamefacedness  and  sobriety  : — L  Tim. 

ii.  9. 
(5)  Woe  worth  the  chose  woe  worth  the  day, — Scoit. 
(c)  Come  Fate  into  the  list 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance. — Shakespeare 


SECOND  CLASS. 
I. 

1.  In  what  wordg  is  the  aspirate  rightly  dropped  when  it  stands  as 

their  first  letter  ? 

2.  State  the  various  uses  of  the  pronoun  "  it." 

3.  Show  that  the  perfect  is  a  present  tense,  and  ^rritf.  sentences  to 

exhibit  the  violation  of  the  "  sequence  of  tenses"  in  connec- 
tion with  that  tense. 

4.  Explain  the  construction  of  the  objective  case  in  each  of  the  fol- 

lowing sentences  : — {a)  He  waited  all  night ;  (6)  The  book  is 
worth  a  shilling  ;  (c)  Full  many  a  leagiie  they  rode  ;  (d)  They 
dreamt  the  future  flight. 

5.  Give  the  different  powers  of  the  prefixes  "be"  and  "en"  or  "em." 

6.  Make  a  list  of  five  words  from  each  of  the  Latin  verbs  ago,  curro, 

jacio,  fero,  video,  and  rego. 

7.  Give  words  —two  in  each  case—  derived  from  these  Greek  roots : 

Charis,  cratos,  metron,  phone,  pathos. 

II. 

1.  Investigate  the  statement  that  "mine"  and  "thine"  are  the  pos- 

sessive case  of  the  personal  pronoun,  whilst  "my"  and  "thy" 
are  the  possessive  adjective. 

2.  "A  verb  is  a  word  that  makes  an  assertion."    Discuss  the  defects 

of  this  definition. 
:i   WTiat  prepositions  should  follow  "glad,"   "true,"  "insinuate," 
and  "intervene"? 

4.  What  are    the    Latin  and    Greek  prefixes    meaning    "from," 

"  bej'ond,"  "  without "  ? 

5.  Derive  the    following  words,    giving  the  etymological  analysis 

where  you  can: — Wher;',  ephemeral,  alone,  before,  river,  rap- 
turous, current,  month,  pain,  blood,  generally,  number, 
agency,  vicious,  diabolical,  wrote,  stenography,  pagoda. 

6.  Make  a  list  of  words  derived  from  "lego,"  including  four  from 

the  Latin  and  four  finni  the  Greek  verb. 

7.  In  the  following  groups  of  verbs  of  similar  signification,  indicate 

the  appropriate  use  of  each  verb  : — Esteem,  estimate,  appreci- 
ate ;  grant,  allow,  bestow,  concede  ;  build,  erect,  construct ; 
usurp,  arrogate,  assume. 


EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS.  YU 

III. 

1.  Give  examples  of  verbs  of  strong  and  of  weak  conjugation. 

2.  State  the  rule  relating  to  "sequence  of  tenses"  in  connection 

with  the  conjunction  "that,"  and  quote  Latham's  reason  to 
show  that  the  rule  must  necessarily  be  absolute. 

3.  Tllustrate  the  use  of  the  adjective  ia  '^j;vdicate,  and  state  clearly 

its  force  and  relation. 
1    Define  and  give  examples  of  adverbial   sentence    and    complex 
sentence,  and  form  or  quote  a  sentence  containing  a  dependent 
proposition  which  is  the  subiect  of  a  verb. 

5.  Enumerate  the  affixes  denoting  state,  condition,  or  quality,  and 

give  examples  of  each  in  combination. 

6.  Convert,  by  the  help  of  prefixes  or  suffixes,  the  following  adjec- 

tives into  verbs  : — Large,  just,  humble,  strong  ;  and  convert 
the  follo^ving  verbs  into  nouns  : — Weave,  compel,  receive,  dig 
think.    Explain  the  law  which  governs  each  change. 

7.  Trace  the  following  to  Latin  or  Greek  roots : — Venison,  sample, 

maintain,  livery,  human,  hermit,  sarcophagus,  volume,  tau- 
tology, technical,  phylactery,  blasijheiuy. 

IV. 

1.  What  are  the  principal  parts  of  ".travel,"  "  smell,"  "  benefit"  f 

2.  Give  examples  of  the  different  uses  (a)  of  words  ending  in  "  ing," 

and  (b)  of  "  but." 

3.  Give  instances  of  iufinitivea  and  infmitive  phrases  used  as  the 

objects  of  a  verb. 

4.  Give  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  following  passage  and  the  full  syn- 

tactical parsing  of  all  the  italicised  words  :  "  Slrange  as  il  may 
seem  to  Jhid  a  song-wi-iter  put  forward  as  an  active  instru- 
ment of  union  among  his  fellow-Hellens,  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  those  poets  whom  we  have  briell}-  passed  in  review,  by  en- 
riching the  common  language  and  by  circulating  from  town  to 
town  either  in  person  or  in  their  compositions,  contributed  to 
fan  the  flame  of  pan-Hellenic  patriotism  at  a  time  when  tliere 
were  few  circumstances  to  co-operate  with,  them,  and  when  the 
causes  tending  to  perpetuate  isolation  seemed  in  the  ascen- 
dant. " — Grote. 

5.  (a)  Expliiin  the  term  "Hybridism,"  and  illustrate  by  examples. 

(b)     Show  that  "icicle"  is  hybrid  in  appearance  only. 

6.  Give  examples  of  (a)   Derivatives  formed  by  merely  changing  the 

radical  vowel ;  (b)  Primitive  words  formed  on  the  principle 
of  imitation  ;  and  (c)  Derivatives  from  dotos,  hodos,  laos, 
pingo,  olo  or  olesco,  linquo,  fligo,   arceo,  tero,  and  vello. 

7.  Trace  the  following  to  Lat;u  roots  : — Egi-egious,  lateral,  illusion, 

annex,  complex,  pulverize,  quotieut,  satisfy,  scripture,  ex- 
tortion, adult,  monument. 


Vm  EXAMINATION    QUESTIOHTS. 

V. 

1.  Write  tlio  plural  of  hiclalgo,no.  chimney,  colloquy,  Livy,  vincnlimi, 

3,  V,',  appendix,  Lonl  Gordon,  couit-niartial. 

2.  Classify  pronouns,  enumerating  those  under  each  head. 

3.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  hew,  flj',  lice,  stride,  rive,  crow. 

4.  Give  a  classilication  of  conjunctions. 

5.  K.  Rich.  Of  comfort  no  man  speak  ; 

Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs  ; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  ivith  rainy  eyes. 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills  ; 
And  yet.  not  so— for  xrliat  can  Ave  bequeath 
tSave  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all,  arc  UoliiHjbroJce's, 
And  notliing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death 
And  tliat  small  model  of  the  barren  earth 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones." 
(o)  Divide  the  above  extract  into  propositions,  stating  their 
relations  to  each  other,  and  analysing  them  ;  (b)  Parse  tho 
italicised  words  ;  (c)  Make  a  list  of  the  words  of  classical 
origin  in  the  passage, 

6.  Give  words — two  in  each  case — derived  from  these  Greek  roots  : 

Ago,  biblos,  martur,  deka,  skopeo,  tupos. 

7.  Give  Avords    of    Latin  and  English    origin  corresponding  with 

apology,  catalogue,  democracy,  eulogize,  mystery,  prophesy 
eympath^'. 

VL 

L  Give  abstract  nouns  of  tho  same  derivation  as  "brief,"  "true," 
"common,"  "needy,"  "poor." 

2.  Give  examples  of  the  different  constructions  in  which  "as"  is 

used,  and  tell  in  which  of  them  it  may  be  replaced  by  "that." 

3.  Distinguish :  ^Tav  I   go  from      Can   I  go. 

Shall  I  go  "        Will  I  go. 

"Were  1  to  go  "        Was  I  to  go. 

Wouldl  havegone  "        Should  I  have  gone. 
4-  Give  adjectives  of  Latin  origin  corresponding  to  the  following 
nouns  :— Dog,  head,  house,  friend,  step,  light,  law,   rest. 

5.  Trace  the  following  words  to  Greek  roots  : — Ehetoric,  ci-ypt,  nau- 

tical, cosmogony,   ephemeral,  asteroid,  polity,  telegraph. 

6.  Give  words— two  in  each  case — derived  from  the  Latin   roots 

faber,  fruor,  mteger,  licet,  jilico,  salio,  A'oveo 

7.  What  do  you  understand  by  the    "imperfect  incorporation"  of 

words  introduced  from  a  foreign  language  ?   State  the  prin- 
ciples w^hich  characterize  it.  and  give  examples. 


EXAMINATION   QUESTI-ONS.  IX 

VII. 

1.  Wtat  do  yon  tincTerstanrl  by  "gender  "  in  grammar  ?    SIiotv  that 

your  deiinition  applies  to  each  of  these  words  :  Lady,  seam- 
stress, man-servant,  testatrix,  mistress,  heroine,  margravine. 

2.  Write  the  past  tense,  present  participle,   and  past  participle  of 

"flow,"  "lly,"  "singe,"  "  die,"  "  loose,"  "  lay,"  and  "  hear." 
3    Give  accurate  rules  for  the  use  of  "  shall"  and  "  will." 

4.  Form  or  quote  sentences  to  illustrate  (1)  the  restrictive  and  the 

connective  force  of  the  relative  pronoun,  and  (2)  the  two- 
fold use  of  the  cognate  object. 

5.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  quotations  : — (a)  In 

spite  o/suchawa»  as  Gibbon's  opposition;  (b)  They  are  not 
the  same  thai  they  have  been  ;  (c)  lie  did  it  in  the  Gcorp-aplaj 
class;  (d'  They  are  very  nuicli  in  the  style  of  ililton's 
Sonnets  ;  (e)    That  is  the  way  thai  boys  begin. 

8.  Trace  the  following  Avords  to  Latin  and  Greek  roots,  distingxusli- 
ing  those  from  each  language  : — Autumn,  biscuit,  disastrous, 
epidemic,  autocratic,  linen,  analyse,  amnesty,  fanatic,  optics, 
infant,  verdict,  oxygen,  frantic,  empyrean,  federal,  isother- 
mal, carnival,  polygon,  system,  fossil. 

7.  Give  adjectives  formed  from  Latin  or  Greek  roots  corresponding 
to  the  folloAving  English  nouns : — Erother,  forest,  breath, 
beginning,  husband,  cloud,  leg,  eye,  hand,  rule,  ship,  tooth, 
fist,  glass,  disease,  marriage,  art. 

VIII. 
L   What  parts  of  speech  perform  a  double  function?    Give  full  ci 
planatory  examples. 

2.  Explain  "  Conjunctive  Adverb,"  and  write  sentences  containing 

the  various  forms  of  the  "Adverbial  Phrase." 

3.  Give  rules  for  the  right  use  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  with  ex- 

amples. 

4.  In  each  of  the  folloAA-ing  pairs  of  sentences,  point  out  the  difference 

in  meaning  : — (a)  He  was  the  first  that  came,   lie  Avas  the  lirs^ 
uho  came,   [b]  He  woxild  make  a  better  statesman  than  laAA'j'er 
He  would  make  a  better  statesman  than  a  lawyer,     (c)  Ho 
arrived  sr^/b.     lie  arrived  safely. 
D.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

(a)     Did    "religion,"   when  our  language  was  ti-anslated, 

mean  godliness  ? 
(J)     Thus  shall  mankind    his  giiardian  caro  engage, 

The  promised /a/Zicr  of  a  future  age. 
(c)     In  Christian  hearts,  0  lor  a  pagan  zeal  1 

A  needful  but  ojiprobrious  prayer  I 
(rf)    He  is  busy  thrashing. 

6.  Derive  "foliage,"  "  atone,"  "demagogue,"  "lieutenant,"  "rem- 

nant," "jelly,"  "closet." 

7.  Mention   words — two  in  each   case — derived   from   these   Latii' 

roots  :  Arceo,  caro,  colo  (are),  folx,  tiscus,  gelu,  grex,  orior, 
sinus,  tueor. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

THIRD  CT.ASS. 


1.  Define  Abstract  Noun,  Relative  Pronoun,    Verb  Transitive  and 

Intransitive,  Adverb,  Preposition. 

2.  Name  and  detine  those  parts  of  speech  which  are  inflected. 

3.  Name  and  distinguish  plurals  of  nouns  which  have  two  forms  of 

plural  with  ditfereut  siguitioatiou. 

4.  Give  any  six  examples  of  irregular  comparison  of  adjectives,  and 

state  the  classes  of  adjectives  which  do  not  admit  of  com- 
parison. 

5.  What  changes  for  the  sake  of  euphony  do  the  following  prefixes 

undergo  : — Ad,  con,  sub,  syn  ? 

6.  Mention  prefixes — each  in  combination  with  some  word — which 

denote  rest  or  motion  forward  and  backward  in  place  and 
time. 

7.  Give  words  in  which  the  following  affixes  appear,  and  state  the 

force  of  each  : — Ard,  eer,  ory,  dom,  sy,  ment,  ship,  ism,  ule, 
ose,  ish. 

n. 

1.  Name  the  four  great  di\asions  of  Grammar,  and  state  the  province 

of  each. 

2.  Write  the  plurals  of  ;      Stuff,   potato,  canto,    grotto,    attorney, 

seraph,  cousin-gei-man,  medium,  stamen,  appendix,  thesis, 
chrysalis,  cargo,  tj'ro,  echo,  chimney,  criterion,  axis,  genius, 
index,  aide-de-camp. 

3.  Name  the  distributive  and  indefinite  pronouns. 

4.  How  is  the  verb  inflected  ?     Name  the  rnoods  and  state  the  force 

of  each. 

5.  In  what  cases  is  the  final  consonant  doubled  before  an  affix  ? 

6.  Illustrate  by  examples  the  use  of  each  of  the  prefixes  denoting 

negation  or  destitution,  and  of  each  of  the  affixes  denoting 
manner  and  rank,  office,  or  dominion. 

7.  Give  the  different  forms  assumed  by  the  prefixes  "in  "  and  "ad" 

in  composition,  illustraung  your  answer  by  examples. 

III. 

1.  vVrite    the   plural   of    "cheese,"     "policy,"     "soliloquy,"    and 

"phenomenon  ;"  the  singular  of  "species,"  "apparatus,"  and 
"indices;"  and  the  feminine  of  "beau,"  "earl,"  "lad," 
"stag,"  and  "ram." 

2.  Explain  the  terms  Declension,  Conjugation,   Case,  Mood,  Tense, 

Voice,  Person,  .and  Participle,  illustrating  your  answer  with 
examples. 

3.  Form  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  following  verbs  : — 

Rid,  rend,  shed,  dive,  lean,  light,  wed,  speed. 
4  Show  the  different  ways  in  which  the  words  "there,"  "it,"  and 
"  but "  are  employed. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS.  XI 

5.  Pa'-s'e  the  follo^nnng  sentence,  and  chana*  the  form  so  that  it  shall 
contain  a  Nominative  Absolute: — ''When  fresh  troops  had 
arrived,  the  battle  was  resumed." 

0.  Compose  or  quote  a  sontenee  containing  the  words  "  bail "  and 

"bale"  properly  used,  and  another  illnstrating  the  different 
meanings  of  the  word  "crew." 
7.  What  is  the  force  of  the  following  afJixes  : — Age,  ry,  ice,  dom,  ness, 
ock,  ic,  ose,  ish,  en  '    State  in  regard  to  each  of  them  whether 
it  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  or  classic  origin. 

IV. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  Inflection,  Gender,  Predicate,  Complement, 

Impersonal  Verb,  Interjection,  Conjunction  ? 

2.  What  is  the  Passive  Voice  ?     When  may  a  verb  in  the  Passive 

Voice  be  followed  by  the  Objective  Case  ? 
.3.   Give  a  list  of  Auxiliary  Verbs. 

4.  How  many  tenses  are  there  in  the  Potential  Mood  ?     Give  the 

signs  of  each. 

5.  Parse  the  following  sentence,  and  change  the  active  into  the  pas- 

sive construction  : — "  His  love  of  change  drove  him  a  pilgrim 
to  the  Holy  Land." 

6.  Compose  a  complex  sentence  containing  an  example  of  Apposition. 

7.  What  are  the  meanings  of  the  prertxes  :  Para,  meta,  ob,  be  ;  aud 

of  the  affixes  :  Ness,  by,  dom  ? 

Y. 

1.  Quote  any  two  special  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  plural  of 

nouns,  and  write  the  plural  of  the  following  :  Wharf,  folio, 
spoonful,  Mussulman,  cherub,  memorandam,miasma,  alumnus. 

2.  Compare  such  of  the  following  adjectives  as  are  capable  of  com- 

parison : — Cool,  late,  happy,  perpendicular,  many,  triangular. 

3.  Inflect  the  Present  Indicative  of    the  verb  "to  strike"  in  aU  its 

three  forms. 

4.  Define  the  terms  Subject  and  Predicate. 

5.  Change  the  construction  of  the  following  sentence  so  as  to  intro- 

duce a  Nominative  Absolute,  and  parse  the  latter  half  : — 
"  Having  completed  his  arrangements  for  the  battle,  Napoleon 
beheld  the  vast  array  defile  before  him."' 

6.  Form  or   quote   a  sentence  containing   a  dependent   proposition 

equivalent  to  an  adverb. 

7.  Attach  roots  to  the  following  prefixes,   exhibiting  when  possible 

the  change  made  in  the  prefix  for  the  sake  cf  euphony  : — A  J, 
re,  inter,  trans,  con,  in,  syn,  amphi,  hyper,  sub. 
VI. 

1.  Form  Abstract  Nouns  from  the  following  adjectives  : — Pure,  brief, 
slow,  de(ir,  intricate. 

i.  Write  the  plural  of  "pea,"  "attorney,"  "stratum,"  "lens," 
"focus,"  "Mussulman,"  "Henry,"  "  sixpence,"  "seraph," 
"cameo,"  "index,"  "crisis  ;"  and  the  masculine  or  feminine 
form,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  "widow,"  "czar,"  "testator," 
"witch,  '  "duke,"  "sultan,"  "earL" 


Xn  EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

3.  Give  rnles  for  forming  the  degrees  ot  comparison  of  adjectives, 

4.  Write  t!ie  past  tense,  present  participle,  and  past  participle  of  the 

following  verbs  : — Loose,  bear,  come,  eat,  liow,  tiy,  go,  dye, 
singe,  die. 
6  Re-M'i'ite  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  change  the  grammatical 
construction,  but  express  the  same  meaning  : — (a)  To  me  the 
case  seems  to  stand  thus  ;  {b)  In  arguing  about  held  sports,  1 
was  arguing  with  people  whose  doings  were  open  to  the 
world  ;  (c)  Ho  speaks  the  truth. 

6.  Explain  the  diliureut  uses  of  the  objective  case,  giving  an  example 

of  each. 

7.  Write   Latin   or   Greek   prefixes   signifying   "aside,"    "across," 

"against,"  "down,"  "together,"  "change,"  "near  to,"  with 
examples. 

YLL 

1.  Explain  th«  inflection's  in  the  Possessive  case,  and  give  examples 

of  the  appositive  to  the  possessive. 

2.  Give  a  list  of  comparatives  which  want  the  positive. 

3.  "What  rules  are  laid  down  to   regulate  the   use  of  the  .relative 

"that"? 

4.  Distinguish  between  Transitive  and  Intransitive  verbs,  giving  an 

example  of  eacli. 

5.  Give  tiie  rule  for  the  construction  of  the  Predicate  noun,  and  state 

with  what  verbs  it  is  most  frequently  connected. 

6.  What  is  a  sentence  ?     Write  specimens  of  simple,  compound,  and 

complex  sentences. 

7.  Give  words  in  which  the  following  affixes  appear,  and  state  the 

force  of  each  ailix  : — Ling,  all,  ster,  uess,  acy,  ure. 

VIII. 

1.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  example  of  every  part  of  speech 

properly  used. 

2.  (a)  What  arc  the  various  modes  of  distinguishing  the  masculine 

and  feminine  genders?  (/>)  Give  the  feminine  of  "stag," 
"marquis,"  "buck,"  "executor." 
<J.  Write  the  past  tense,  past  participle  and  present  participle  of  the 
following  verbs  : — bet,  llee,  seethe,  cleave  (to  split),  bear  (to 
bring  forth),  shear,  shoe,  job,  lie  down,  omit,  prefer,  wink, 
chew. 

4.  ITow  may  a  simple  subject  bo  changed  to  a  complex  one  V 

5.  (a)  Show  that  intransitive  verbs  are  sometimes  rendered  ti'ansitive. ' 

(^)  Give  the   transitive    forms   corresponding    with    "rise," 
"  lie,"  "  sit,"   "  fall." 

6.  Show  by  examples  how  a  verb  may  be  modified  by  a  word,  by  a 

phi-ase,  and  by  a  subordinate  sentence. 

7.  Give  words  in  Avliich  the  following  alhxes  appear,  and  state  the 

force  of  each  : — Ster,  mony,  ric,  ion,  cucy,  tudo. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS.  XIII 

HIGH  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


Tlic  following  papers,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  Tntermediato 
ones  for  1S7G,  are  made  up  of  questions  set  siuce  1S73  for  cutranco 
into  the  High  Schools  and  Colle"iato  Institutes  of  Ontario  : — 


1.  Define  Ncnn,  Pronoun,  Verb,  Mood,  Tense. 

2.  Give  the  plurals  of  new,  staff,  folio,  penny,  index. 

3.  Give  the  teminincs  of  earl,  friar,  hero,  marquis,  stag,  ram,  baron, 

peacocic,  preceptor ;  aud  the  masculines  of  witch,  roe,  empress, 
niece,  lass,  maid,  lilly. 

4.  Of  the  following  adjectives  compare  those  that  admit  of  com- 

parison :  Good,  near,  happy,  beautiful,  many,  perpendicular, 
old,  eternal. 

5.  Inflect  the  Personal  Pronouns. 

G.  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  following  verbs  ; — 
Flow,  go,  cleave  (to  S|ilit),  get,  smite,  weuvc,  crow,  blow, 
mow,  fall,  call,  tear,  may,  shoe,  drink. 

7.  Analyse  and  par.sc  :  "  The  sun  rose  pleasantly  over  the  scene  that 
lay  before  us." 

II. 

1.  Define  Transitive    Verb,   Active   Voice,   Ffnite    Verb,    Adverb, 

Preposition. 

2.  Give  the  plurals  of  deer,  family,  foray,  potato,  half,  beau,  German, 

Frenchman. 

3.  Give  the  positive    forma    corresponding  to    "most,"    "first," 

"ue.Nt,"  "eldest." 

4.  Give  adverbs  corresponding  with  "quick,"  "good,"  "  little." 

5.  AVrite  out  in  full,  in  the  ordinary  form,   the  indicative  mood  of 

tlie  singular. 

6.  Give  tlie  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  slide,  stoop,  hide,  hurt, 

wink,  swim,  set. 

7.  Analyse  : 

"  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ra)'  serene 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear." 
And  parse  the  italicised  words   in  the  following  sentence : 
"  Where  is  the  Ttian  that  will  not  fight  for  his  country  "  t 

III. 

1.  Define  Conjunction,   Subject,  Case,  Person,   Personal   Pronoun, 

Verb. 

2.  "Write  the  plural  nominative  of  sheep,  species,  beau,  solo,  cherub, 

Wr. ;  the  possessive  singular  and  plural  of  chimney,  sky,  lass  ; 
the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  of  manj-,  tedious, 
holy  ;  and  the  past  tense,  present  participle,  and  past  participle 
of  rear,  beseech,  singe,  dun,  die,  ply. 


riV  EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

3.  Give  the  third  singular  present  indicative,    third  singtilar  pre* 

s"nr  subjunctive,  present  participle,  and  past  participle  of  th« 
following  verbs:  Dig,  swim,  liee,  pay,  pry,  deal,  thrust, 
threaten,  shrink. 

4.  Express  the  following  fractions  bj'  means  of  words  . — 

5  G  8  3  3  ^^^  St- 

5.  Name  three  adjectives  that  are  irregularly  compared,  and   com- 

pare tlicni. 

6.  Into  what  classes  are  pronouns  divided?    Give  an  example  of 

each  class. 

7.  Analyse  : — "  Saint  Augustine  !  thou  well  hast  said 

Tliat  of  our  vfccs  Ave^an  fjjvme 
A  ladiTcr,  if  we  will  but  tread 
Beneath  our  feet  eaolicleed  of  shame." 
And  parse  : — "  Scott,  the  famous  author,  Avho  was  an  early  riser, 
usually  worked  four  hours  in  his  study  before  breakfast." 

IV. 

1.  Write  the  singular  of  potatoes,  pence,  swine,  clauses,  ties,  pies, 

spies,  lies,  cries  ;  the  ])ossessive  plural  of  who,  lady,  gentle- 
man ;  all  tlie  persons  in  the  singular  of  the  present  and  the 
past  indicative  of  iciU,  the  principal  verb,  and  all  the  persons 
in  the  singulai;  of  the  present  and  the  past  of  ?''<7(.  the  auxiliary 
verb  ;  and  the  present  and  past  participles  of  fulfil,  sue,  shine 

2.  What    is     meant  in     Grammar  by    "qualif}',"    "proposition," 

"gender"  ? 

3.  Classily  adjectives,  and  give  an  example  of  each  class. 

4.  Give  the  rule  for  the  use  of  the  ])ronoun  "  that." 

5.  Give  the  masculine  or  feminiue  forms,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  hero, 

sultana,  countess,  executor  ;  the  plural  of  money,  lily,  folio, 
gas,  brother,  pea,  cargo;  the  comparative  and  superlative 
degrees  of  far,  ill,  funny  ;  the  past  tense  aud  past  participle 
of  lead,  sit,  loose,  pay,  stay,  shoe. 

6.  A  nalyse : 

"  Tliey  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 
The  sods  with  their  bayonets  turning. 
By  the  struggling  moonbeams'  misty  light, 
And  the  lanterns  dimly  burning." 

7.  Parse:  "John  stadies  two  hours  daily,  bat  James,  his  brother, 

passes  his  time  in  playing  chess." 

\. 

Correct  where  necessary  the  following  sentences,  giving  reasons  for 
any  changes  made  : — 

1.  Neither  James  nor  John  do  their  work  well. 

2.  You  and  me  do  not  read  those  sort  of  books. 

3.  Every  good  pupil  strives  to  please,  his  teacher. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS.  JJT 

4.  The  toast  was  drank  in  silence. 

5.  It  makes  no  difference  to  either  you  or  I. 

6.  N'either  John  nor  James  is  coming. 

7.  The  burning  of  the  Bavarian  was  one  of  the  most  dreadful  acci- 

dents that  has  happened  for  many  years. 

8.  My  sister  and  my  sister's  child, 

Myself  and  children  three, 
Will  fill  the  chaise,  so  you  must  ride 
On  horseback  after  we. 

9.  A  or  an  is  styled  an  indefinite  article. 

10.  He  is  great,  but  truth  is  greater  than  us  alL 

1 1.  There  are  a  great  many  people  in  town. 

12.  Ten-elevenths  are  equal  to  twenty  twoes. 

13.  The  river  has  raised  six  inches  since  morning. 

14.  Of  the  two  Henries  this  is  the  youngest, 

15.  I  seen  him  a  good  ways  up  the  street. 


INTERMEDIATE  EXAMINATION,    JUNE,    1S7G. 


"  The  signet-ring  young  Lewis  took, 
With  deep  respect  and  altered  look  ; 
And  said  :  — '  This  ring  our  duties  own  ; 
And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown, 
In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veiled,  5 

Lady  in  aught  my  folly  failed. 
^oon  as  the  day  lliugs  wide  his  gates, 
'me  King  shall  know  wKaf  suitor  waits. 
Please  you,'  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 
Repose  you  till  his  waking  hour ;  10 

Female  ixttendance  shall  obey 
Your  hest,  for  service  or  array. 
PgHjiit  I  marshal  you  the  way.^ 
But,  ere  she  followed,  with  the  grace 
And  open  bounty  of  her  race,  15 

She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 
Among  the  soldiers  of  the  guard." 

—  The  Lady  of  tlip.  Lake,  Canto  VI. 

1.  Divide  vv.   9- 17  into  propositions,  and  fully  analyse  them. 

2.  Parse  "  pardon,''   "  to,"  and   "unknown,"  1.4;  "soon,"   '  as," 

and   "wide,"  1.  7;    "you,"  1.  10;  "for,"   1.  12;  "you  "  1 
1.3;  "with,"l.  14;  "  purse,"  1.16. 

3.  Give  the  derivation  of   "signet,"    "respect,"    "alter,"   "duty," 

"semblance,"  lady,"   "aught,"  "folly,"  "repose,"    "obey," 
"  marshal,"  "grace,"  "bounty,"  "service." 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  line  3,  of  "  signet,"  and  of  "heat." 


m  EXAMINATION   QUESTIONS. 

5.  The   syllables  ct,  re,  be,  per,  tend,   ance,  occur  In  many   English 

■words.     State  the  mcaniug  and  explain  the  origin  of  each. 

6.  Ecnder  the  passage  in  prose. 

7.  Give  an  account  of  the  different  uses  of  "it." 

S.  On  ■xvhat  basis  are  verbs  cln^ts'ficd  into  strong  and  weak?  State 
whioh  of  the  verbs  in  the  passage  at  the  head  of  this  paper 
are  stron";. 


ES'TEEMEDIATE  EXAMINATION,    DECEMBER,  187& 


1.  •'  Harp  of  the  North,  farewell  1     The  hills  grow  dark, 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending  ; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark, 

The  deer,  half-seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 
Kcsume  thy  wizard  elm  !  the  fountain  lending, 

And  the  wild  breeze  thy  wilder  minstrelsy — 
Thy  numbers  sweet — with  Nature's  vespers  blending, 

^\'ith  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea. 
And  herd-boys'  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  housing  bee." 

(1)  Divide  into  propositions,  state  their  kind,  explain  their  con- 

nection, and  fully  analyse  them. 

(2)  Parse    "dark"    (1.  ]);    "half-seen"  (1.4);    "wizard"   and 

"fountain"  (1.  5)  ;  and  "pipe"  (1.9.) 

(3)  Name  the  stanza  and  explain  its  structure.     Scan  and  name 

the   last  two   lines.      Mention  any  long  poem  written 
througliout  in  this  stanza. 

(4)  Explain  the  meaning  of   "  wizard  elm"   (1.5),   and  "pipe" 

(1.  9). 

(5)  Make  a  list  of  the  words  of  classical  origin  that  occur  in  tb* 

stanza,  giving  their  roots  when  j'ou  can. 

2.  Parse  the  italicised  words  in  the  following  extract  : — 

"  To  hero  houne  for  Latlle  strife 
Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
'Twcre  xvorlh  ten  years  of  peaceful  life 

One  rjlance  at  their  array  I 
Their  light  armed  archers /ar  and  near 

Surveyed  the  tangled  ground, 
Tlieir  centre  ranks  ?f<7/t  pike  and  spear 

A  t\y\Y\g\\t  forest  fro\vTied, 
Their  barbed  horsemen  in  the  rear 
TJie  stern  halUdta  crowned." 
Explain  the  meaning  of   '  barbed"  (1.  9),  and  "battalia"  (1.  10). 
i.  Express,  in  as  many  different  ways  as  you  can,  the  fact  that  John 
tavght  Jamea  grammar,  using  not  only  the  same  but  diflferent 
words. 


EXAMIKATION   QUESTIONS.  XVn 

Combine  the  simple  sentences  in  the  follovring  paragraph  into 
compound  sentences,  where  it  is  ueccssarj',  so  as  to  produce  a 
continuous  narrative  : — 

The  polar  bear  is  of  a  •white  colour.  It  is  foutK,!  in  tlic  Arctic 
regions.  It  leads  an  ahnost  entirely  aquatic  life  in  these 
regions.  Its  body  is  long.  Its  head  is  ilat.  Its  muzzle  is 
broad.  Its  mouth  is  peculiarly  small.  The  paws  are  very 
large.  They  are  covered  on  the  under  side  with  coarse  hair. 
From  the  coarse  hair  it  derives  security  in  walking  over  tlio 
slippery  ice.  The  fur  is  long.  The  fur  is  woolly.  It  is  of 
fine  texture.  It  is  of  considerable  value. 
Define  the  meaning  of  the  grammatical  terms  :  Stronrj  Conjuga- 
tion.  Gender,  Degree  of  Comparison,  llegimen,  Adjective  Sen- 
tence. 
\Vhat  is  an  auxiliary  verb  ?     Explain  the  use  and  meaning  of  each 

of  the  English  auxiliary  verbs. 
Name  the  relative  pronouns,  and  give  examples  of  their  respective 

uses. 
Criticize  the  following  sentences,  making  corrections  where  neces- 
sary : — 
He  is  a  better  philosopher  than  a  statesman. 
The  tenth  and  the  eleventh  boys  in  tlie  class. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  works  tliat  ever  was  e.vccuted. 
Death  has  come  to  all,  gi'cater,  wiser,  better  than  I. 

This  wonderful  steam  walking  man  was  invented  and 
patented  by  John  Blank,  of  Blanktown,  after  spending  thou- 
santls  of  dollars  and  several  years  experimenting  in  steam  walk- 
ing machines,  has  at  last  accomplished  a  perfect  steam  man, 
five  feet  in  height,  and  walks  as  natural  as  a  living  man. 


CANADIAN  LITERARY  INSTITUTE,  WOODSTOCK, 
ONTARIO. 


ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS. 


1.  Define  Person,  Voice,  Case,  Hood,  and  Tense. 

2.  Define  the  following  parts  of  speech,  and  give  an  example  of  each 

in  a  short  sentence  : — Abstract  Noun,  Denionstrative  Adjec- 
tive, Distributive  Pronoun,    Indefinite  Pronoun. 

3.  What  part  of  speech  is  eacli  of  the  "  tliat's"  in  the  following  sen- 

tence ?  Give  reasons  for  your  decision  : — "  I  told  John  tltct 
that  man  that  he  saw  reading  that  great  book  was  not  the 
learned  pf  rson  that  he  would  have  us  think  him  to  be." 


rVIII  EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

4.  Give  the  feminine  of  dul-e,  hunter,  Sullan,  friar,  wizard  ;  the  mas- 
culine of  niece,  lass,  peeress,  bride,  actress  ;  and  the  plural  of 
cargo,  chimney,  slajj',  Jlag.ilajf,  stori/,  pea,  jjenny. 

6.  Vary  the  structure  of  the  following  sentences  by  changing  the 
Active  into  Passive,  and  the  Passive  into  Active  : — (a)  \Vhat- 
ever  is  offensive  in  our  manner  is  corrected  by  gentleness. 
(h)  Every  summer  we  may  observe  the  mischievous  effects  of 
the  rapacity  of  birds  in  the  ve^'etable  kingdom. 

6.  State  clearly  the  uses  of  the  Present  Tense. 

7.  Quote  the  rules  of  Syntax   which   the  following  sentences  are 

severally  intended  to  exemplify  : — 

(a)  John  gave  me  a  book. 

(b)  It  cost  a  shUUnrj. 

(c)  "  Others  said,  He  is  like  Jiim." 

8.  Analyze  the  following  sentences,  and  parse  the  italicized  words  :— 

"Night,  sable  goddess,  iromher  ebon  throne, 

In  rayless  majesty,  now  stretches  forth 

Her  laden  sceptre,  o'er  a  slumbering  v.orld." 

"  Wlio  steals  my  purse  steals  trash. " 
FIRST  YEAR. 

1.  Define  word,  phrase,  clause,  sentence.     Give  an  example  of  each 

in  a  short  sentence. 

2.  State  clearly  the  distinction  between  Simple,  Complex,  and  Com- 

pound sentences. 

3.  Name  the  essential  terms  of  a  sentence  and  the  subdivisions  of 

each.      Analyze :   "  This  skull  has  lain  you   in  the   ground 
these  three  years. " — Shakespeare.     Parse  you,  years. 

4.  Analyze  the  following  sentence  and  parse  the  italicized  words  : — 

"Full  many  a  gem,  of  purest  ray  serene, 

The  dark  uufathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear." — Gray. 

£.  Correct  or  justify  the  following  expressions,  giving  your  reasons 
for  corrections: — (a)  Three  and  two  is  five,  (b)  The  two 
eldest  of  the  family,  (c)  The  first  three  Gospels,  (d)  '  He 
made  a  better  soldier  than  a  poet. '  "  Xo  laws  are  better  than 
English  laws." 

6.  In  the  following  hj-pothetical  sentence,  distinguish  the  Prolans 
from  the  Apodosis,  and  point  out  clearly  the  four  different 
senses  in  which  "it"  is  used  : — "  If  'twer  done  when  'tis  done, 
then  'twere  well  it  were  done  quickly." — Shakespeare. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

1.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  prefixes  of  the  following  words,  with  the 

corresponding  preiixes  in  two  other  languages : — Homoeopathy, 
retrospect,  thoroughfare,  synod,  sidings. 

2.  Give  the   same   with  resjject  to   the  sufhxes  of  the  following  : — 

Lawyer,  monastery,  earldom,  beauteous,  troublesome. 


EXAMINATION    QOESTiaXa.  XUt 

3.  State  and  illustrate  the  logical  use  of  compound  words. 

4.  Give  tluce  exam  pics  of  each  of  the  following: — (a)  Compo'jnd 

words  indicating    the   place  whence ;    {b)   incomplete   com- 
pounds ;  and  (c)  apparent  compounds. 

5.  Give  and  analyze  the  compound  diminutive  terminations  of  Saxon 

origin. 

6.  Give  a  strict  definition  of  "number,"  and  show  how  the  English 

language  departs  from  this  in  respect  to  nouns,  pronouns, 
and  to  verbs. 

7.  Analyze  the  folloAving  words : — Hence,  mine,  him,  more,  worse, 

farther,  innermost,  amidst. 

8.  Define  the  following  figures,  giving  two  examples  of  each  :    Pro- 

thesis,  metathesis,  syncope,  aphceresis,  elision. 


McGILL  N0:\1:AL  school,  MONTREAL. 
MODEL  SCHOOL  CLASS. 


1.  What  is  meant  by  inflection  ?    Give  an  account  of  inflection  in 

the  English  Language  as  compared  with  inflections  in  other 
languages. 

2.  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  the  following  verbs  : — 

Shear,  lie,  lade,  be,  chide,  freight,  cleave,  thrive,  swing,  slide, 
spring,  swim. 

3.  Point  out  the  defect  in  the  following  sentence,  and  show  how 

that  defect  may  be  avoided  : — "When  wo  see  the  beautiful 
variety  of  colour  in  the  rainbow,  we  are  led  to  enquire  its  cause." 

4.  Give  the  chief  rules  witli  reference  to  the  position  of  the  adjective. 

5.  Explain  clearly  the  use  of  the  participles  ;  account  for  the  ex- 

pressions a  fishinif,  a  going,  a  lainting,  a  running  ;  and  show 
that  a  participle  while  used  as  a  noun  may  be  modified  in  all 
respects  as  a  verb. 

6.  Explain  the  use  of  each  of  the  words  in  italics  in  the  folio-wing  : — 

(a)  Not  onlg  the  men,   but  the  women  a/so  were  present. 

(b)  L  ewH  I,  do  bring  a  flood,  ic.  (c)  Tltere  came  to  the 
beach  a  poor  exile,  &c.  {d)  She  looks  cold,  (c)  He  arrived 
^<\fti-     {/)  Tiie  milk  turns  .sou?'. 

7.  State  clearly  what  is  meant  by  an  adverbial  phrase  ;  give  a  few 

examples  of  adverbial  phrases,  and  state  what  you  know  of 
tlieir  origin. 

8.  Show  tiiat  tlie  infinitive  mood  may  be  the  subject  of  a  verb,  the 

object  of  a  verb,  the  predicate  nominative  after  a  copul.itive 
verb-  iu  apposition  with  a  noun,  and  the  object  of  a  preposition. 


XX  EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

9.  Verbs  signifying  to  name,  choose,  apjioint,  constUiite,  and  the  Iflie, 

generally  govern  two  objectives  :  the  direct  and  the  indirect. 
Give  examples  of  this. 

10.  Give  examples  of  tho  different  uses  of  the  present  tense  of  tho 

indicative  mood. 

11. 

1.  Explain  the  use  of  each  word  in  italics  in  the  following  : — (a)  Do 

it  at  once,  (h)  To  tliinh  that  she  should  bo  so  foolish  !  (c) 
You  vere  silent  when  accused — a  clear  cov/ession  of  guilt. 
(d)  I  am  sorry,  and  so  is  he.  (e)  I  shall  expect  you  this  daij 
three  icefXs.  (f)  It  Avas  theu  that  the  cavalry  charged. 
{(j)  Grnniinfj  that  you  are  right,  what  do  you  infer  from  this  ? 
(h)  A  friend  of  mine  is  lierc. 

2.  Explaiu  what  is  meant  by  defective  verbs.     Give  a  list  of  them, 

and  show  how  tliey  may  be  used. 

3.  Sometimes  the  antecedent  term  of  a  preposition,  and  sometimes 

the  subsequent,  is  omitted.     Give  examples. 

4.  State  clearly  what  is  meant  by  nouns  in  apposition.      Show  their 

various  uses  in  the  construction  of  sentences.  , 

6.  Conceriii)!;/,  excepdn;/,  reijardiinj,  respcc/iiuj,  sore,  and  except,  are 
found  in  the  list  of  prepositions  ;  in  what  other  ways  may 
they  be  considered?  How  may  compound  prepositions  be 
explained  ? 

6.  Explaiu  fully  by  examples  the  use  of  conjunctive  adverbs.     Why 

is  it  said  that  a  few  adverbs  are  sometimes  used  as  adjuncts  to 
nouns  and  pronouns  ? 

7.  Give  a  few  examples  illustrating  the  use  of  adverbial  sentences. 

8.  Show  clearly  the  uoo  of  the  participle  as  a  verbal  noun. 


ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL  CLASS. 
I. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  a  Ijectives  not  susceptible  of  comparison  T 

2.  Give  the  plural  of  each  of  the  following  : — Chrysalis,   bandit, 

virtuoso,  ignis-fatuus,   genus,  fungus,  oasis. 

3.  Show  that  the  jironoun  '■'it"  is  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  the 

English  language. 
4  What  is  meant  by  the  antecedent  of  a  relative  proncvm?    Give 
examples  of  ilifrercnt  antecedents. 

5.  State  clearly  what  is  meant  by  the  restrictive  use  of  a  relative 

pronoun. 

6.  Explain  the  use  of  tho  word  "as  "  in  the  following  sentence  :— 

Shun  such  as  are  vicious. 

7.  Transitive  verbs  have  two  voices,  active  and  passive.     Show  the 

difference  between  them  in  construction  and  use. 


KXAMINATION    i^UESTlONS.  SXl 

8.  Annex  to  each  of  the  follon-ing  the  Latin  word  from  v/hich  it  is 
derived  :  fete,  defy,  endorse,  duplicity,  disdain,  duenna, 
ragout,  germ,  progeny,  elite,  lavender,  elato. 

11. 

1.  Show  clearly  the  insufficiency  and   redundancy  of  the  Engliflh 

Alphabet. 

2.  Write  out  the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  lie  (repose). 

3.  For  what  purposes  are  verbs  inilectcd  ? 

4.  Give  the  plural  of  each  of  the  following  : — focus,  calx,   erratum, 

magus,  radius,  hypothesis,  stratum,  miasma. 

5.  Show  clearly  the  construction   aud   use  of  the  passive  voice  of 

transitive  verbs  in  the  English  language. 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  oiiice  of  the  Relative  being  sometimes 

descriptive,  and  sometimes  restrictive?     Give  examples. 

7.  State   clearly  the  use   and   construction   of    compound   relative 

pronouns. 

8.  IIow  would  yoii  explain  to  a  class  the  use  of  the  words  in  italics 

in  the  following  : — («)  IL  often  happens  tliat  the  good  are  un- 
rewarded, (b)  Give  but  one  kind  word,  (c)  The  ship  went 
ashore. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  irregiilar  comparison  of  adjectives  ? 

10.  Annex  to  each  of  the  following  tlic  Latin  word  from  which  it  is 

derived  : — Filter,  mallet,  courage,  malicious,  religion,  claret, 
bivalve,  alarm,  suffer,  commerce,  pantry,  abominable. 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA    TEACHERS'   EXAMIN- 
ATIONS. 


I. 

L  Name  tho  words  beginning  with  the  letter  "h,"  in  which  it  is 
silent. 

2.  Explain  tho  various  uses  of  the  difTercnt  parts  of  speech. 

3.  Classify  and  name  each  part  of  speech  in  tlie  following  sentence  : 

"The  power  of  speech  is  a  faculty  peculiar  to  man,  a  faculty 
bestowed  on  him  by  his  beneficent  Creator,  for  the  greatest 
and  most  excellent  uses  ;  but,  alas  !  how  often  do  we  pervert 
it  to  the  worst  of  purposes  !  " 

4.  What  is  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  between  articles  and 

adjectives  ? 

5.  Wliy  are  personal  pronouns  the  only  real  pronouns  ? 

6.  What  are  the  variations  in  tho  termination  of  an  English  verb  ? 

Give  examples. 


XXn  EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

7.  As  ^vords  ending  in  "ing"  are  frequently  used  both  as  nouns 

and  adjectives,  how  do  you  iiud  to  which  class  they  belong? 

8.  Name  one  or  t\vo  prepositional  ])hrases. 

9.  How  arc  AVovds  which  are  used  both  as  adverbs  and  adjectives 

distinguished  ? 

10.  Detino  the  participle,  and  how  formed. 

11.  What  is  "case"  in  grammar  ?     Give  examples  of  the  three  cases. 

12.  Name  the  classes  into  which  verbs  are  divided,  with  respect  to 

their  form  ;  and  their  distinguishing  marks,  with  respect  to 
their  siguihcation. 

IT. 

1.  What  does  English  Crammar  si.^nifyl 

2.  Define  Orthography,  Etymology  and  Syntax. 

3.  Define  the  following,  simply  but  fully  :  Noun,  Adjective,  Verb, 

l^reposition,  Cohj  unction,  giving  examples  of  each. 

4.  Name  the   parts   of  which   a  sentence  may  consist,   and  the 

different  kinds  of  sentences. 

5.  What  is  a  Proposition  ni  logic,  and  of  how  many  parts  does  it 

consist  ?    Point  them  out  in  the  following  sentence  : — ".Virtue 
alone  is  happmess  below." 

6.  Name  the  following  parts  of  the  verb   To  read:  Imp.  Potential ; 

Plural   Imperative  ;  First  Future    Indicative ;   Third  Plural 
Imp.  Subjunctive. 

7.  Define  a  Participle  and  a  Participial  Adjective.     Is  the  Parti- 

cipial form  ever  used  for  the  Infinitiv^e  Mood  ? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  Inflexion  ?     Of  what  may  inflexions  consist  ? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  Cases?    Dehue  them,  giving   an  example  of 

each. 
10.  In  the  sentence     "And  they  feared  when  they  heard  that  they 
were  Homans,"  what  part  of  speech  is  when  ?  Give  the  reason, 

III. 

1.  Give  examples  of  Primitive,  Derivative,  Simple  and  Compound 

words. 

2.  Into  how  many  parts  is  English  Grammar  divided  ;  and  of  what 

does  each  treat  ? 

3.  Explain  the  use  of  each  part  of  speech,  giving  examples. 

4.  What  is  meant  by  Case  of  Nouns,  and  what  d,oes  each  denote? 

5.  Name   the   classes   into   which   Pronouns   may  be   subdivided, 

giving  one  of  each  class. 

6.  When  is  the  word  "what"  a  compound  relative — an  intc-roga- 

tive  helative  Pronoun— an  Adjective  Pronoun— an  Interjection? 

7.  Illustrate  by  examxdes  the  kinds  of  Nouns,  and  their  persons. 

S.  State  the  different  kinds  of  Verbs,  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
their  action  and  their  different  forms,  giving  an  example  of 
each  mood. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS.  SXIFl 

9.  When  is  a  verb  called  irregular  ?  Name  the  present  and  imper- 
fect tenses  ;  also  the  perfect  participle  of  awake,  choose,  rise, 
ivrite. 

10.  How  manv  tenses  has  each  mood  :  and  what  words  are  the  signs 

of  them  ? 

11.  What  is  a  participle  derived  from  ;   and  how  are  participles 

formed  ? 

12.  What  parts  of  speech  do  adverbs  qualify  ?    Give  two  or  three 

adverbial  phrases. 

13.  Name  the  Prepositions  which  occur  to  you  :  and  by  what  part 

of  speech  must  a  Proposition  be  followed  1 


FEEDERICTON  NOR^^TAL  SCHOOL,  NEW  BRUNS- 
WICK. 


1.  Classify  the  words  siceet,  before,  lead,  till,  deep,  ua. 

2.  Give  the  inflections  of  lion,  tree,  wrote,  icent,  soon,  good. 

3.  Name  the  various  kinds  of  extension  of  the  predicate,  and  give  an 

example  of  each. 

4.  Analyze  in  the  prescribed  form  the  following  pcnteuces  : — 

"Heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view." 
"  He  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanquished  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulf." 
"Him  the  Almighty 
Hurl'd  headlong  flaming  from  the  ethereal  sky 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion  down 
To  bottomless  perdition." 

5.  Parse  in  tabular  form  the  words  in  italics. 

6.  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  all  the  irregular  verbs 

in  the  passage. 

7.  The  same  verb  exp^essmg  the  same  action  is  sometimes  transitive 

and  sometimes  intransitive  ;  give  examples,  and  point  out  the 
difference  in  meanmg. 

8.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  subordinate  clauses,  and  give  an  ex- 

ample of  each. 

9.  Explain  the  terms  voice,  mood,  and  case. 


EXAMINATION    QUESTIONS. 

11. 

1.  Classify  the  wonls  light,  round,  square,  die,  nse,  farther,  so. 

2.  Give  all  the  inflexions  of  lion,  be,  he,  I,  go,  pretty,  went,  camo. 
8.  Write  the  plural  of  lady,  man,  pea,  chimney,  hoof,  wharf,  cherub, 

genius,  axis,  penny. 

4.  What  is  a  complex  sentence?  In  how  many  relations  may  a  sub- 
stantive clause  stand  in  a  sentence  ?    Give  an  example  of  each 

relation. 

6.  Dcline  the  term  case.  WTiat  seems  to  be  the  present  tendency 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  possessive  case  ?  Give  examples 
in  support  of  your  answer.  Ex])lain  the  difl'erent  uses  of  the 
objective  case,  antl  give  an  example  of  each. 

6.  Discuss  the  Number  of  the  following  words.: — Physics,  politics, 

bellows,  scissors,  riches,  alms,  news. 

7.  Explain  the  function  of  tlian  in  comparative  sentences.      What  is 

its  oflice  in  the  preceding  passage?  What  words  in  the  pas- 
sage do  j'ou  regard  as  participles  ?  Why  ?  How  can  you  dis- 
tinguish participles  from  adjectives? 
iL  Give  a  short  explanation  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  verb  and  tne 
prfipos'dion.  Criticise  the  method  in  which  the  prescribed 
text-book  on  Giaiatnar  tre.it9  these  parts  oi  a^ccbli. 
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BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS    A   STUDENTS, 

Bt   dr.   McLELLAN.  <« 

"In  our  opinicm  the  best  Collection  of  Problems  on  the  American 
Continent."— Ao/tonoi  Teacher*'  Monthly,  N.  Y. 


EXAMINATIOJI  PIPERS  in  IRITHMETIC, 

By  J.  A.  McLkllan,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Inspector  High  Schools.  Ont.,  and 
Thokab  Kibki.awd,  U.A.,  Science  Maetar,  Normal  School,  Toronto. 

Fourth  Complete  Edition,  Price,  $I.OO. 


Examination  Papers  in  Arithmetic-Part  1 

By  J.  A.  McLkllan,  M.A.,  LLuD.,  and  Thos.  Eioklxkd,  MA. 
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KchooL 


Hiots  and  kmm  to  [Kauiination  Papers  Id  Sntlimetic, 

By  J.  A.  McTiKi.i.Aii,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  and  TaoB.  Eisei.akd,  M.  A. 
2nd  Edition. $1.00, 

McLellan's  Mental  Aritlmictic.—Part  1. 

Containing  the  Fundamental  Rules,  Fractions  and  Analysis. 

By  J.  A.  McLELLAN,  M.A.,  LI..D.,  Inspector  High  Schools,  Ontario 

2nd  Edition,        ...        30  Cents. 

WcLcllan  s  Rtental  Aiithmetic,— Part  II. 

Specially   adapted   for   Model   and   High    School   Students. 

Second     Edition, 

Prick, 4v,  cents. 

W.  J.  Gage  &  Co.,  Educational  Fublishers* 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  ELEMENTART  ALGEBRA  1 

Wew  Methods.    New  Solutions.    New  Examplei, 

:o: 

THE   TEA.CHB'R'S 

HANDBOOK  of  ALGEBRA, 

— BY— 

J.   A.   McLELLAN,    M.A.,   L.L.D., 

Inspector  of  High  Schools,  Ontario. 

It  contains  over  2,500  Exercises,  including  about 
Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Solved  Exam- 
ples, illustrating  every  type  of  question  set  in  elementary 
Algebra. 

It  contains  complete  explanation  of  Homer's  Mul- 
tiplication and  Division,  with  application  not 
given  in  the  Text-Books. 

It  contains  a  full  explanation  of  the  Principles  of 
Symmetry  with  numerous  illustrative  examples. 

It  contains  a  more  complete  illustration  of  the  Theory 
of  Divisors,  with  its  beautiful  applications,  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  Text-Book. 

It  contains  what  able  Mathematical  Teachers  hare  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  "  finest  chapter  on  factoring 
that  has  ever  appeared." 

It  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods  of  treatment 
as  given  b  '  the  great  Masters  of  Analysis. 

It  contains  the  finest  selections  of  properly  classified 
Equations,  with  methods  of  resolution  and  reduction, 
that  has  y  ;t  appeared. 

it  contains  a  set  of  Practice  Papers  made  up  by  selecting 
the  best  of  the  questions  set  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
during  twenty  years. 

It  U  a  Key  of  the  Methods,  a  Repertory  of  Exer- 
cises which  cannot  fail  to  make  the  teacher  a  better 
teacher,  and  the  student  a  more  thorough  algebraist, 

'  826  Paoks.  Toned  Paper,  Price  $1.25. 


W.   J.   OAOE    *    CX).*    EDUCATIONAL    SERIES. 


TEXT      BOOKS  V 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

— BY — 

MASON    AND    MACMILLAN. 


Mason's  Advanced  Grammar. 

Including  the  principles  of  Grammatical  Analysis.  By  C. 
P.  Mason,  B.  A.,  F.C.P.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  London. 
Enlarged  and  thoroughly  revised,  with  Examination  Papers 
added  by  W.  Houston,  M. A.     27th  editinn, $0  75 

"  I  asked  a  Grammar  School  Inspector  in  the  old  country 
to  send  me  the  best  grammar  publislu-J  there.  He  immedi- 
ately sent  Mason's.  The  chapters  ou  the  analysis  of  difficult 
sentences  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  place  the  work  far  beyond 
any  English  Grammar  before  the  Canadian  public." — Alex. 
Sims.  M.A.,  H.M.H.S..  Oakville. 

Mason's  Shorter  English  Grammar- 

With  copious  and  carefully  graded  exercises,  243  pages — New 
and  improved  edition ?o  60 

Mason's  Outlines  of  English  Grammar. 

For  the  use  of  Junior  Classes $0  50 

English  Grammar  Exercises. 

By  C.  P.  Mason.     Reprinted  from  Common  School   Edition, 
$0  30. 

REVI*!>ED    EDITIOIV 

Miller's  Swinton's  Language  Lessons. 

Adapted  as  an  introductory  Text  Book  to  Mason's  Grammar. 
By  J,  A.  Macmillan,  B.A.  It  contains  the  Examination 
Papers  for  admission  to  High  Schools,  and  teaches  Grammar 
Mwl  Coanpontioo  siaaaUaneAUsiy.  ^th  Edition,  5odi  thousand, 
lo  a§. 


W.   J.  GAGE  &  GO'S 
MANUALS    FOE    TEACHERS. 


So.  1.  ..I'.'. ;  .  "    ' . 

M8STAKES   IN  TEACHtf^G 

By  J.  LA  UOULIN  U  UGUES,  Supt. 
of  Public  Schools,  Toronto. 

This  work  discusses  in  a  terse  manner  OVER 
ONE  HUNDRED  of  the  mistakes  commonly 
made  by  untrained  ;or  inexperienced  Teachers. 
It  is  designed  to  warn  young  Teachers  of  the 
errors  they  arc  liable  to  make,  and  to  help  the 
older  members  of  tlie  profession  to  discard  what- 
ever methods  or  habits  may  be  preventing  theii 
highest  succesi. 

The  mistakes  are  arranged  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : 

1.  Mistakes  in  Management. 

2.  Mistakes  in  Discipline. 
''     3^    Mistakes  in  Methods- 

4,    Mistakes  in  Manner^ 


TOKIb   FaPKR.  ClOTD  EXTBLi. 
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